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» 1 +0 All tests prove it the most 
versatile metal for dyehouse service” 


“The greatest asset of this perfected stainless steel, 
in my opinion, is its great durability,” he continues. 
“Since it defies the action of the solutions we use in 
dyeing yarn, we are assured of much longer service 
from the equipment. Then, too, this service is and 
should continue to be free from the maintenance 
troubles common to most equipment materials. And 
another big advantage is the fact that we can thor- 
oughly clean our ENDURO* tanks in no time, with mini- 
mum delay. This means we can change colors rapidly, 
be sure of our colors, and get along with fewer tanks 
than otherwise would be possible.” 

There is just one other dyehouse requirement not 
mentioned by this plant manager... yet ENDURO sup- 
plies it! It is high strength... strength far in excess of 
that of ordinary steel. Thus ENDURO meets every re- 
quirement “on the nose”...and saves money, saves 
time, and assures a perfect product doing it. 

Why not get full particulars on ENDURO Stainless 
Steel, as well as on Republic’s TONCAN* IRON, a rust- 
resisting iron available in many forms which is widely 

used for many textile plant needs. Write to 
Republic, Dept. TW, at Cleveland today. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General Offices, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Alloy Steel Division, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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HE textile news of the month is 3214c. That is 

the minimum hourly wage recommended by 
Industry Committee No. 1 in the cotton, silk and 
rayon divisions of the industry. Details of the 
development will be found on pages 62 and 63 of 
this issue. Merely its broad implications will be 
considered on this page. 

The headline reaction of course has been the 
perennial North-vs.-South issue. And that, to us, is 
the most unfortunate aspect of the situation. At a 
time when—as we have emphasized repeatedly in 
these columns—a united front is needed by the tex- 
tile industry as never before, any tendency toward 
dissension in its own ranks would be suicidal. This 
one phase of the situation demands the most careful 
and most statesmanlike handling during the next 
few months. 

Don’t misunderstand us. We are not trying to be 
naive. We know only too well the reason for the 
satisfied expressions above the Mason and Dixon 
Line and the moans below that line. We do not 
expect a manufacturer in either section to ignore 
his self-interest in the situation. If we had a plant 
in the North or in the South, our reaction would be 
influenced accordingly. Owning none, and editing 
a national paper, we are not, and should not be, so 
influenced. To repeat what a realist said to us: “I’m 
for a wage differential, so long as it’s in my favor.” 
There’s your answer. 

Nevertheless, this question of regional differentials, 
or lack of them, is an old battle-ground. Textile 
manufacturers have fought over it for years. An 
answer must be found which will not ruin the all 
too slim profit possibilities of the industry as a 


whole. 
* 


The main point at issue in the recommendation 
is the failure to provide a differential for unskilled 
workers. The South is particularly concerned about 
this phase. Manufacturers there point out that they 
had a 30c. minimum under NRA, but only 75% of 


that—2214c.—for outside workers, scrubbers, etc. 
They point to the serious social problem involved 
here, because of the employment of negroes in these 
classifications. That fact was recognized in NRA 
days, and attempts were made to prevent aggrava- 
tion of an already serious unemployment problem 
among colored people. 

It is obvious that this difficult question was given 
most careful consideration by the committee, and 
that decision not to include such a differential 
represented the best judgment of a majority of the 
members. Many in the industry will take issue with 
that judgment. The public hearings will give them 


a chance to present the other viewpoint. 


Innumerable other possible implications of this 
recommendation arise. We can only suggest them 
here, for future careful study. 

There is the probability that high-cost mills will 
be forced to modernize their plants. . . . There 
is the need for a reconsideration of the mill-village 
set-up, and particularly of the possibility for placing 
those villages on a self-sustaining basis by increase 
in rents, with the difference put in the pay-envelope. 
... There is the growing realization that Federal 
wage and hour standards give to workers by law 
many of the benefits held out by unions as bait— 
and thus weaken the appeal of the latter. . . . There 
is the question whether an orgy of speculative pro- 
duction will take place in anticipation of the in- 
creased costs, with the resulting reaction later on. 

These and many other problems demand the 
thought of textile manufacturers as individuals, as 
members of associations, and as members of one 
industry, whether located North or South. They 
demand positive, not negative, approach. The wage- 
hour law is on the statute books, and while it is, the 
wise course is to get out of it the maximum of good 
or the minimum of harm, depending upon one’s 
point of view. Just grouching about it won’t help 
any one—and is bad for the digestion. 
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THE EDITOR SAYS 





“Can a Textile 
Man Make Money?” 


PPARENTLY our question “Can 

a Textile Man Make Money?” 

is achieving for the textile industry 

of today some of the importance that 

the question “How old is Anne?” as- 

sumed for us oldsters in the early part 

of this century. At any rate, it plays a 
prominent part in the editorial mail. 

Here’s a good practical answer 
from R. W. Boys, president and 
treasurer of the Greea River Mills, 
Inc., Tuxedo, N. C.: 

“In connection with the various 
articles from prominent manufac- 
turers on the question ‘Can a Textile 
Man Make Money?’, speaking from 
a personal standpoint, if they could 
not, I would certainly be in the wrong 
because I have been managing mills 
for the last 40 years and I have edu- 
cated three of my sons for the textile 
industry, two of whom are now super- 
intendents and the youngest is grad- 
uating from Clemson College in South 
Carolina this June. . 

“T believe that a textile man can 
make money, but he has to be 100% 
on the job and he has to see that 
everybody connected with his organ- 
ization is 100% on the job. He also 
has to be sure that his equipment is 
kept up-to-date and in as near perfect 
running condition as possible. Ob- 
solete machinery should be discarded 
just as soon as we find that it has 
served its purpose and become in- 
efficient. It is also absolutely neces- 
sary to manufacture a product that is 
in demand and to be sure that prices 
are figured on a profitable basis. Your 
organization has to be loyal, happy 
and contented. 

“The whole textile industry realizes 
that it has had some pretty tough 
sledding for many years, with prices 
that are almost impossible to meet; 
but we can’t lay down on the job. 
We must watch carefully the smallest 
details in connection with our costs, 
especially in the purchasing of our 
raw material, to be sure that it is of 
a grade and staple that will meet the 
quality of the goods that we are ad- 
vertising.” 

* * * 


A simple little statement, that ap- 
pears to have been overlooked in the 
shuffle. was repeated in the March 
issue of The Hunter Counselor, pub- 
lished by James Hunter Machine Co.: 
“The true function of business is to 
make money. It cannot long exist 
otherwise. . . . It is the job of all of 


us to work to restore business sta- 
bility and establish fair prices that 
assure a reasonable profit margin to 
all concerned. Let it be marked that 
business grows on profit, not on capi- 
tal, and without profit business has 
no reason for existence.” 


* * * 


Can a textile man make money? 
Well, some do. 

Despite a decline in net sales from 
$40,252,621 in 1937 to $37,572,191 in 
1938, Cannon Mills Co. made a slight 
increase in net profit after all deduc- 
tions. The 1938 net was $2,277,580, 
against $2,231,759 in 1937... . Bur- 
ington Mills made a net profit of 
$1,239,820 in 1938, a substantial in- 
crease from the 1937 net profit of 

715,594. The sales volume each year 
was approximately the same... . 
Davenport Hosiery Mills made $262,- 
687 in 1938 against $231,260 in 1937. 
. . . Generally speaking, 1938 was a 
tough year, and the statements of 
most firms went in the opposite di- 
rection from that of those cases just 
noted. ... Undoubtedly many a 
reader will say that these are special 
cases. Well, maybe so, but if so pos- 
sibly the only answer is to be a special 
case. 


Defects Defined 


EADER-response to the article 

“Defects Defined,” which ap- 
peared in our March issue, shows the 
need for generally accepted defini- 
tions of textile terms. Requests for re- 
prints of this article have come from 
mills, selling offices, converters, 





SPECIAL KNITTING 
SECTIONS 


THIS ISSUE is planned with special 
reference to the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion to be held at the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Apr. 17 to 21. 
Commencing on page 127 is TEXTILE 
Wortp’s Guide to Exhibits, followed by 
a group of selected advertisements of 
firms who will have displays there. . . . 
A special knitting section, comprising 
practical mill articles of particular in- 
terest to visitors at the show, starts on 
page 79. 

Comprehensive reports on the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition and the Southern 
Textile Exposition, and on the various 
conventions held in connection with 
these two major events, will appear in 
our May issue. 





schools, colleges, and a State peni- 
tentiary. 

As a result of this demand for extra 
copies of this article, we have had 
reprints made on coated stock, and 
shall be glad to send free copies to any 
mill or selling office which desires 
them. 


Teasing Out 
Venture Capital 


SK the really well informed man 
what’s the matter with the coun- 
try and—after taking time out for his 
pet political phobia—he’ll probably 
tell you it’s the current bashfulness of 
“venture capital.” And it is, to a large 
degree. It’s one thing to talk about 
attaining a ninety-billion dollar in- 
come, and another thing to tease capi- 
tal out of hiding in order to produce 
such an income. 

One good kind of bait is the product 
of research. This thought has been 
expressed many times during the last 
month. 

E. I. du Pont, president of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., said that 
the continuous development of new 
and better products, and the cour- 
ageous investing of venture capital by 
industry generally, would be an im- 
portant solution of the nation’s unem- 
ployment problem. . .. Research of 
the widest kind is more important 
than ever before, said Samuel Court- 
auld, chairman of Courtaulds, Ltd. 
...L. <A. Hawkins, of General 
Electric Co., said that industrial 
research anticipates demand or future 
need in the development of new prod- 
ucts. ... Recovery from this de- 
pression, as from previous depres- 
sions, will come from the development 
of new products, new markets, new 
demands, all contributing to a higher 
standard of living, said Sam F. Cla- 
baugh, executive vice-president of the 
Southern States Industrial Council, 
at the convention of the Alabama Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association. 

Old stuff, is it? Well, yes, but to 
many firms, and to regrettably large 
parts of many industries, it’s so new 
that apparently the executives haven't 
heard of it. 

Examine the records of the really 
successful companies in a given field, 
and you will find almost invariably 
that they have profited by research in 
new product development and_ re- 
search in improving ways of making 
existing products. 

That’s one way—and an important 
one—of teasing out idle capital. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 





The Annual Itch 


This is the time of year when the 
textile industry gets its annual case 
of an itch to go places and see things. 
The result is an epidemic of meetings 
and expositions which will take about 
three months to run its course. 

When this issue appears, the South- 
ern Textile Exposition at Greenville, 
S. C., with its various side shows, 
will have come and gone. During the 
week of the appearance of this issue, 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at New Orleans. The follow- 
ing week, Apr. 17 to 21, the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition will be held in Phila- 
delphia, with also the annual conven- 
tions of the sponsoring associations. 
(See Guide to Exhibits starting on 
page 127, and special knitting sec- 
tion starting on page 79.) During the 
same week will be held the North 
Carolina State College Style Show 
and Students’ Textile Exposition, at 
Raleigh. 

Among the events scheduled for 
May will be the annual Golf and 
Skeet Tournament of the Chattanooga 
Textile Group at the Golf and Coun- 
try Club there, May 25 and 26, and 
the annual meeting of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia, 
at Sea Island May 25 and 26. 

For June, the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of South Carolina has 
tentatively decided to hold its annual 
convention June 1 and 2 at High 
Hampton Inn, Cashiers, N. C. The 
Southern Textile Association will hold 
its annual convention June 16 and 17 
at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. 

And in July, when most organiza- 
tions have come to rest for the sum- 
mer, will be held the Conference on 
Human Relations in Industry, July 13 
to 15, at Blue Ridge, N. C. 


Yarn Distributors 


Adopt Rules 


An important step in the progress 
of the Cotton Yarn Rules was the 
adoption of these rules at a meeting 
of the Association of Cotton Yarn 
Distributors, held in New York, Mar. 
14. That association, through its 
president, Frank E. Slack, has sent a 
notice to all its members, as a result 
of the meeting, calling attention to 
the fact that the rules were adopted 
by the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association and the Carded Yarn 
Group in order to promote uniformity 
in buying and selling of cotton yarns, 


and expressing the view that the asso- 
ciation considers the rules equitable 
to all interests. 

This action of the distributors was 
one of the subjects discussed at a 
meeting of approximately 50 execu- 
tives of carded yarn mills in Charlotte, 
N. C., Mar. 23. Ernest Rees, of Fay- 
etteville, N. C., president of the 
Carded Yarn Group, presided. Owen 
Fitzsimons is secretary of the group. 

This action was also hailed by 
Mildred G. Barnwell, executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association, who stated that 
the adoption of the yarn rules by the 
distributors marks a point of success- 
ful cooperation never before obtained 
by buyers and sellers of cotton yarns. 
J. C. Roberts, president of the South- 
ern Combed Yarn Spinners Associa- 
tion, as chairman of the group of men 
from that organization, joined repre- 
sentatives of the Carded Yarn Group 
in drawing up the rules. 


Mobilize for 
Cotton Week 


This year all cotton forces of the 
country—beginning with the grower 
and embracing every group down to 
the retailers of cotton goods—are 
solidly mobilized to make the observ- 
ance of National Cotton Week, May 
22 to 27, a spearhead of an organized 
merchandising attack on the cotton 
surplus. The objective of the week 
this year is the consumption of 500,- 
000 extra bales of cotton. 

The number of stores actively par- 


DISPLAY CARD to promote Pacific Mills 
tie-up with the World’s Fair is ingeniously done—the Perisphere being a white 
rubber balloon 


ticipating in the drive will top all 
records. The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
sponsor of the event, estimates that 
number at over 75,000 establishments. 
Through the medium of the Cotton 
Consumption Council, the growers 
and manufacturers are assured of the 
support of not only the stores making 
up the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, but also the independent 
merchants serviced and supplied by 
the member firms of the Wholesale 
Dry Goods Institute, and in addition 
the chains affiliated with the Institute 
of Distribution, National Association 
of Food Chains, and National Asso- 
ciation of Chain Drug Stores. 


Men Too 
Wear Clothes 


Men’s fashions were the subject 
of a radio debate recently between 
Dorothy Stote, author of “Men Too 
Wear Clothes,” and John Black, of 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., in charge of men’s 
wear publicity for American Viscose 
Corp. rayon, and formerly assistant 
editor of TEXTILE WorLD. 


Mrs. Stote’s book (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York; 121 pages; 
$1.50) is the first sign of a square 
deal for men, after an avalanche of 
fashion books in the women’s field. 
“The pleasant feeling a man ex- 
periences when he can show his fa- 
miliarity with the right wines,” we 
are told, “is multiplied by several 
when he knows that, whether enter- 
ing office or drawing-room, club or 
directors’ meeting he has the ap- 





new line of Acespun fabrics. The 
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Textile Calendar 


© American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., April 13 
to 15, 1939. 

e@ Knitting Arts Exhibition 35th an- 
nual show, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, April 17 to 21, 1939. 

@ National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, annual meeting, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Apr. 
19, 1939. 

@ Underwear Institute, annual meet- 
ing, Philadelphia, Apr. 20, 1939. 

© North Carolina State College Style 
Show and Students’ Textile Exposi- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C., April 20, 1939. 

@ Piedmont Section, A.A.T.C.C., regu- 
lar meeting, Greensboro, N. C., April 
29, 1939. 

National Cotton Week, May 22 to 
27, 1939. 

@ Chattanooga Textile Group, annual 
golf tournament, Golf & Country 
Club, Chattanooga, Tenn., May 25 
and 26, 1939. 

© Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, annual meeting, Sea Island, 
Ga., May 25 and 26, 1939. 

@ Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
South Carolina, annual meeting, 
High Hampton Inn, Cashiers, N. C., 
June 1 and 2, 1939. 

®@ Southern Textile Association, annual 
meeting, Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., June 16 and 17, 1939. 

@ National Swim-for-Health 
June 26 to July 1, 1939. 

© National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 16 to 

20, 1939 

© 17th Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Dec. 4 to 9, 1939. 


NERS EEE TY TT STATS 


W eek, 


pearance every other man_ there 
wishes he had; the appearance, and 
the confidence that goes with it.” 
And, this reviewer assumes, if he 
could also speak to his fellow di- 
rectors or club members in French, 
as other advertising has suggested, 
he would be the almost-perfect male. 


qv 7 

Textile Items 
a 7 e 

at Leipzig Fair 

At the Leipzig Fair, held last 
month, a number of manufacturers 
displayed their latest developments 
in textile machinery. In addition, 
several new synthetic fibers were 
shown. Among the machines of par- 
ticular interest were included a 
staple-fiber opener; a cotton ring- 
spinning frame equipped with special 
attachments for running rayon staple; 
new high-speed warpers; automatic 
winders; an improved full-fashioned 
hosiery machine with mechanical 
welt device; a high-speed warp-knit- 
ting machine; improved looms; and 
new tentering and drying machines 
for woven and knitted fabrics. Of 
outstanding interest among the new 


fibers was Pe Ce, a staple fiber syn- 
thesized from coal and chalk; Dura- 
flox, a high-strength viscose-type 
staple; and Phrix, a staple fiber made 
from rice straw, wheat straw, etc. 


Picks Wool 


for Queen 


A tribute to Queen Elizabeth of 
England from American wool growers 
in connection with her forthcoming 
visit to the United States took form 
last month at Boston, when the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corp. of that 
city assembled the raw material for 
a lightweight dress which it is hoped 
to include in the royal wardrobe on 
the transatlantic journey. Clips from 
34 wool growing States were brought 
into National’s warehouse, and 
J. Frank Dings, who has been con- 
nected with the organization since 
its inception, and C. J. Fawcett, 
general manager, co-operated in mak- 
ing the. selections. F. R. Marshall, 
secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association said that formal pres- 
entation of the cloth to Queen Eliza- 
beth is expected about April 15. 


Defends 
Finishers’ Lien 


William J. Mathews, counsel of the 
National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, characterized the 
abrogation of the finishers’ lien on 
merchandise processed for the account 
of customers as neither “necessary or 
reasonable.” His statement issued to 
members of the Finishers Association 
was the result of a notice sent out re- 
cently by Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., setting 
forth the terms and conditions under 
which merchandise would be shipped 
to finishers. It is held that by accept- 
ing these terms the finisher would 


——— 
ee 
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A STICKER used in promotion of 
National Swim-for-Health Week, cele- 
brated June 26 to July 1 this year, 
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. Dorvyne, Paris 
PINK AND BLACK checked tweed 
for jacket over dress with high black 


skirt. The bodice is printed silk in 
same color and pattern as jacket. 
Model was featured at a Parisian 
showing. 


waive any and all common law and 
statutory liens to which he might be 
entitled on merchandise sent to him 
by that company for processing. 


Cotton Bag Drive 


The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York has sent a 
letter to all its members urging all 
interested in the promotion of cotton 
goods to demand that purchases of 
sugar and other groceries be de- 
livered in cotton containers. W. Ray 
Bell, president of the association, 
pointed out in the letter that the 
American people as a whole have a 
proprietary interest in cotton con- 
sumption. It has been estimated, he 
said, that the manufacture of bags 
requires more than 450,000,000 sq. 
yd. of cloth or more than 250,000 
bales of cotton. 


Hosiery Industry 
Studied 


Progress is reported in the direc- 
tion of rehabilitating the hosiery in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania, according to 
Lewis G. Hines, secretary of the 
State department of labor and _in- 
dustry, at a recent Chamber of Com- 
merce conference in Philadelphia. At- 
tending were Charles Lemuth, ad- 
ministrative secretary, Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc.; Joseph Largman, Largman- 
Gray Co.; John Fisher, Best Maid 
Hosiery Co.; George Schindler, 
Schuylkill Valley Hosiery Mills. A 
conference was set for April 10 to 
include both manufacturers and _ la- 
bor leaders. 
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Annual Outerwear 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of National 
Knitted Outerwear Association in 
New York, Mar. 29, went on record as 
opposed to compulsory fiber identifica- 
tion and to reciprocal tariff policy. 
The contractors’ group laid a memo- 
randum before the board of directors 
asking aid in raising depressed labor 
rates to further compliance with 
Wage-Hour standards. 

At the annual banquet in Hotel 
Astor, with an attendance of over 925 
(the largest yet) the knitters heard 
Ralph J. Watkins, Assistant Wage- 
Hour Administrator, speak encourag- 
ingly on the effect toward general 
prosperity of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Dr. Nively, director of 
Made-in-America Club, offered a plea 
for buying American-made goods. The 
fall get-together was set for Nov. 12. 

Roger W. Whitman, president of 
American Hosiery Co., was elected 
president. Other officers follow: first 
vice-president, Ben Schanzer, for New 
York district; second vice-president, 
Wm. Portner, for Philadelphia; third 
vice-president, Oscar Fishel, for Cleve- 
land; fourth vice-president, J. B. 
Davies, for Western District; treas- 
urer, A. J. Farber; executive director, 
Harold R. Lhowe; secretary, S. S. 
Korzenik. 


Progress of 


Apex Suit 


Suit brought by Apex Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, against Branch 1, Local 
706, of American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, for alleged strike 
damage amounting to $3,500,000, 
went on trial in the U. S. District 
Court, Philadelphia, on March 13. 

On April 3 Judge Kirkpatrick filed 
a court order granting the mill $711,- 
932 damages after the jury brought in 
an award of $237,310 which was 
tripled under a provision of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act. Counsel for the 
union announced that appeal would be 
taken through to the U. S. Supreme 
Court if necessary. 

The case is of interest because 
its outcome will indicate the extent 
to which labor organizations can be 
held accountable for acts of violence. 


The Front Cover 


Picture shown on front cover of this 
issue is a glimpse of the first public 
display of Nylon hosiery. Scene is at 
Du Pont exhibit in the “Homes and 
Gardens Palace” at Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition, San Francisco, 
which opened Feb. 28. 
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TEXTILE MILL SIDE-LIGHTS—NO. 4 


SNODGRASS SILK 
STOCRING MILLS 


“See here, Miss Lovelace, Snodgrass Mills won’t permit such as this!” 


Talk of Print 
Cloth Curtailment 


Continued unsatisfactory price situ- 
ation in print cloths has had a de- 
pressing influence on the entire cot- 
ton gray goods market, despite a flurry 
of activity early in March. The inter- 
national situation was one of the re- 
tarding factors. Most manufacturers 
do not expect real improvement in 
print cloths without widespread cur- 
tailment, despite evident shortage of 
goods beyond the mills. There was 
talk of 25% curtailment for the sec- 
ond quarter. The 3244c. minimum 
wage was not expected to have any 
important influence on prices until 
nearer July 1, when it may go into 
effect. 


Fall 1939 Wool 
Goods Opening 


Toward the end of March formal 
openings of men’s wear lines for next 
fall got under way. Prices generally 
were up 744 to 1214¢ per yard. Ini- 
tial business began slowly as buyers 
did not seem disposed to operate 
until they had a chance to see all 
offerings. Indications are that the 
volume trade will not go much 
above $1.85. 

The backlog of unfilled orders has 
declined somewhat, these being esti- 





mated at about 25,000,000 yd. at the 
beginning of last month. Mill op- 
eration has therefore not been quite 
so active as at the start of the year, 
but operation on spring and summer 
goods will carry most mills through 
to early May. Wool tops at spot in 
New York were 8614¢ on Mar. 1 and 
sagged to 834%4¢ on Apr. 5. 


Hosiery Turns Dull 


After the spurt of interest in Feb- 
ruary when it become evident that 
raw silk was going to unusually high 
levels, the hosiery market has gradu- 
ally settled back into a condition of 
dullness. Retailers report that spring 
trade has been slow. Talk of ad- 
vances on unbranded full-fashioned 
lines proved exaggerated. Branded 
lines have remained unchanged in 
price, as previously reported, but 
mills tightened up on accepting un- 
specified orders. 


Underwear Hopeful 


Preparation of underwear lines for 
fall 1939, supplies some evidence to 
the effect that many men who have 
been regular wearers of one type of 
underwear the year round, are com- 
ing to vary this program. Shirts 
and shorts of medium weight are at- 
tracting attention as offering for fall 
and winter a suitable change from 
the light-weight garments worn in 
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warmer weather. Careful merchandis- 
ing on the part of distributors and 
mills may encourage this trend. 


Raw Silk 
Scarce and High 


Following the culmination of a 
two-month price advance with the 
temproray closing of the Japanese 
bourses at the first of March, raw 
silk prices eased. For a time there 
was hope that the abnormal situa- 
tion had passed and that the pinch 
had been relieved. However, as 
March progressed, there was a fur- 
ther upturn and Japanese prices 
touched 1075 yen for grade D which 
was only 5 yen under the recent top 
price. At last report this quotation 
was 1025 yen. Hosiery mills appear 
fairly well covered on contract, but 
weavers have been buying close to 
actual need and some of them are 
now shutting down because silk is 
either too high or not obtainable. On 
the New York market toward the close 
of March Crack XX, 78%, was quoted 
at $2.25. Raw silk deliveries to mills 
in March at 37,863 bales was higher 
than expected. Rayon deliveries were 
above February and increased demand 
for fine deniers suggested substitu- 
tion for silk. 


One Carpet Opening 


The carpet industry, as represented 
by the Institute of Carpet Manufac- 
turers of America, plans a one-open- 
ing-per-year basis in the future. The 
next opening is scheduled for the 
New York and Chicago market si- 
multaneously in January, 1940. 


Basque Shirt 


In the knitted outerwear field the 
basque shirt has risen to new heights 
of popularity with the coming of 
the spring season. These shirts with 
horizontal stripes afford a wide 
variety of patterns and color combi- 
nations. 


“Mill Tells All” 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is carrying on an in- 
teresting advertising campaign to the 
consumer by telling in understand- 
able language the technical advan- 
tages of their hosiery. The heading 
to this paragraph is the display line 
of the first of their series of adver- 
tisements. The campaign is supple- 
mented by a table of technical 
information printed on tissue paper 
wrappers which surround each pair 
of hosiery. These are entitled “Hid- 
den Value Specifications.” 
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‘Baa’ !” 


P An abraded-filament viscose-type 
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yarn, supplements the abraded-fila- 
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months ago. At present entire pro- 
duction of the new yarn is being 
used by Duplan Silk Corp. 


> Courtaulds, Ltd., has joined with 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
both English companies, to form a 
joint company to produce Nylon in 
England under the patent of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


> American Enka Corp. has removed 
its executive and sales offices from 
271 Church St. to 200 Madison Ave., 
New York, where it occupies the 
ground floor corner at 35th St. 


P Recent developments in finishing 
textiles with synthetic resins were 
discussed by Dr. Donald H. Powers, 
of Rohm & Haas Co., at a meeting 
of the New York Section A.A.T.C.C., 
held March 24, in Rochelle Park, N. J. 


> A trade mission from the Manchester 
(England) Chamber of Commerce will 
arrive in New York May 8 for a 
month’s textile tour. 
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ment in textiles last month is 

credited to Continental Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, for their full-page 
advertisement entitled “Hell, It’s Only 
Four Dollars!” The recognition is for 
the forcefulness of the statement, the 
appeal of the heading, and the way in 
which Continental Mills “merchan- 
dised” the message, including its 
transmittal to Secretary of State Hull. 

The “four dollars” represented, the 
advertisement explained, “precisely 
the amount forfeited by every wool 
textile craftsman in this country by 
reason of the imports of woolens and 
worsteds from Great Britain and other 
countries during the month of Janu- 
ary.” Statistics produced in the ad- 
vertisement showed an increase of 
approximately 200% in the value of 
woolens and of appioximately 100% 
in the value of worsteds over the im- 
ports during the same month in the 
previous year. 

Here is the way the reader was led 
from the headline into the story: 
“What’s four dollars anyway? Well, 
to an American workman four dollars 
a month is $48.00 a year, just enough 
to buy a suit of clothes for himself, a 
dress for the missus, and an outfit for 
the kids.” 

In passing a copy of the advertise- 
ment to Secretary Hull, Millard D. 
Brown, president of the company, 
stated: “We cannot continue our rep- 
resentative democracy nor remain a 
free people under your program of 
reciprocal treaties.” The advertise- 
ment was called by Mr. Brown the 
“forerunner of a series of ads that 
will appear from time to time in our 
effort to preserve our American living 
standards as the only method to re- 
lieve our unemployment problem.” 


P UBLIC Relations No. 1 Achieve- 


Story of Cotton Thread: A practi- 
cal example of public relations activ- 
ity is the booklet “The Story of Cot- 
ton Thread” published by the Spool 
Cotton Co. Intended for use of home 
economics teachers and students, the 
booklet outlines the history of spin- 
ning, tells how sewing thread became 
one of the world’s great industries, 
and in detail describes each step from 
bale to spool in the modern process. 


The Pequot Dollar: “What Became 
of the 1938 Pequot Dollar?” is the in- 
triguing question asked in the leading 
article in the February issue of the 


A PUBLIC RELATIONS ARTICLE ....... 6l 


“HELL, It's Only Four Dollars!” 


That headline gets month’s public- 


relations title 


Pequot Shield, published by Pequot 
Mills, Salem, Mass. An assumed Pe- 
quot dollar is photographed with the 
fractions of its disposition marked. 
Out of every dollar, 41.62¢ is paid to 
Naumkeag employees. Cotton used ac- 
counts for 29.53¢. After itemizing 
fuel and power (5.69¢); depreciation 
(5¢); taxes and insurance (4.64¢) ; 
repairs (3.68¢), the analysis comes 
down to the last two pennies and a 
fraction. Of these 1.78¢ went to divi- 
dends and 0.36¢ to surplus ... . Alto- 
gether, it is a brilliant example of a 
method of bringing to employees 
some simple truths in a field where 
there is usually so much misunder- 
standing. 


Old Virginia: Despite the broad 
boundaries of the “public relations” 
zone, we are not sure that this item 


belongs in it. R. P. Dicks, president 
of Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co., Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., recently went to Williams- 
burg, Va., where he explored until he 
found old Candlewick spreads of 
Revolutionary Days. He copied these 
designs and made them into bed- 
spreads in his own plant... . Possi- 
bly the reason we include it is that 
we envy Mr. Dicks the trip. 


Acknowledged with Thanks: The 
superintendent of a New England 
mill said this to one of TEXTILE 
Wor.p’s_ representatives: “I have 
adopted your company community 
program in talking to the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of 
this city—and it helped convert some 
of the community side-walk ideas of 
relations between the company and 
the community.” 


BOOKS ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MAKING THE ANNUAL Report SPEAK 
FOR INDUSTRY; compiled by Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, under the direction of James P. 
Salvage and Morris M. Lee; Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York; 187 pgs.; $4.00. 


One of the mysteries of life has 
always been the annual financial re- 
port. If these monstrosities were put 
out by crooked firms only, it would 
make sense. But even some of the best 
blue-chip outfits have produced these 
Chinese puzzles. 

Apparently from now on the pro- 
gram is going to be different. It will 
if enough people read this book. 

At first only a few of the more 
venturesome concerns had the idea of 
attempting to acquaint employees, 
stockholders, and other groups with 
facts about the business. More and 
more companies are realizing its pos- 
sibility. The book on review repre- 
sents a careful analysis of some 2,000 
annual reports. It is a gold mine of 
practical information for those com- 
panies who want to join the ranks of 
the enlightened organizations which 
follow this constructive policy. 

It is significant to note that there 
are three parts to the book: Annual 
Reporting to Stockholders, Annual Re- 
porting to Employees, and Annual 
Reporting to the Public. 

At the end of the introduction, the 
association expresses the hope that 





this volume “will speak to all industry 
as convincingly as the annual reports 
within its covers speak for all indus- 
try.” This reviewer believes that this 
hope will be realized. 


* * * 


Pustic RELATIONS FOR Business, by 
Martin Wright; Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York; 346 pgs.; $3.00. 


Around the vital subject of public 
relations, now occupying a feature 
spot in business limelight, there will 
be developed in time a new classifi- 
cation of literature. One of the early 
members of that class—and a most 
worthy one—is Mr. Wright’s book. 
The author has made a careful study 
of the case histories of firms that have 
been most successful in the field of 
public relations, and presents the re- 
sults in a practical manual that no 
business executive can afford to over- 
look. More than a dozen different 
media for good-will are analyzed and 
appraised in the light of new condi- 
tions. 

The media for “telling the public” 
discussed in this book include motion 
pictures, radio, newspapers, maga- 
zines, paid advertising, house organs, 
pamphlets and booklets, industrial 
displays, plant visits, contributions, 
public speeches, and “the man on the 
job.” 
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Wage Hearings Set for May 


Minimums of 32\4c. for cotton-rayon-silk and 36c. for wool, 
if approved, will be effective July 1 


EARINGS before wage-hour 
H Administrator Elmer Andrews 

on the recommendations of the 
industry committees for textiles and 
for wool will be held probably in 
May. No doubt the hearings will 
come close together, but they will 
not be simultaneous, as some have 
mistakenly assumed. It is ‘supposed 
that the “textile” hearing (covering 
cotton, rayon and silk) will be first, 
although there has been no announce- 
ment to that effect. Both hearings 
will be open to interested persons. 
Recommended minimums are 32%%4c. 
for cotton-rayon-silk and 36c. for 
wool. When hearings are held on the 
321%-rate, testimony will be taken at 
some place in the Northeast, in Wash- 
ington, and at some place in the South, 
to give ample opportunity for all 
points of view. 

The matter to be considered at the 
hearings will be the full recom- 
mendations of the two committees. 
The purpose will be to clarify the 
recommendations to all concerned, 
and to place on the record such ap- 
proval and protest as persons con- 
cerned may wish to make. On that 
record, and on the requirements of 
the law, the Administrator will base 
his decision whether or not to accept 
the recommendations. 

The main problem yet before the 
textile and wool committees, since 
both have sent in their wage rec- 
ommendations, is the matter of de- 
termining which mixed-fiber manu- 
facturers will come under the 36c. 
wool rate, and which under the 32%4c. 
textile rate. Wage-hour officials saw 
in this marginal field the probability 
of much contention if it was put up 
to the Administrator to draw a line 
of demarcation. So it has been de- 
cided that subcommittees of both 
committees of both committees shall 
further define the cotton, rayon, and 
silk industries on the basis of per- 
centage of wool content. Then there 
will be no arbitrary decision for the 
Administrator to make when he passes 
out his orders. These two subcom- 
mittees, composed of three members 
each, met in New York on Apr. 4. 

For Committee No. 1, Dr. George 
Taylor will represent the public; R. 
R. West, employers; Emil Rieve, 
labor. For Committee No. 1-A, E. N. 
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Allen will represent the public; 
Thurmond Chatham, employers; 
Horace Riviere, labor. 

After the hearings on the recom- 
mendations, expected some time in 
May, Mr. Andrews will take consider- 
able time to study the record before 
he issues his final orders. And the 
wage-hour administration has decided 
not to rush the industry into the new 
set-up, but to make the rate effective 
on July 1, in the comparatively slack 
season, when it will cause minimum 
disturbance. Announcement of the 
July 1 date was made on March 27 
by Deputy Administrator Paul Sifton 
after a resolution to that effect by 
Committee No. 1 in a unanimous 
vote during the same session at which 
it promulgated the 3244c. minimum 
wage recommendation. 

Another resolution passed unani- 
mously by the committee at the same 
session was that the Administrator 
be requested to call this or another 
committee six months after the effec- 
tive date of the wage order, to ob- 
serve the effect on the industry of the 
order, and to make such further rec- 
ommendations as it deems advisable. 

In a smooth-running session with 
highly satisfactory data, the hosiery 
committee, Mar. 28, 29 and 30, rec- 
ommended a 40c. minimum wage for 
the full-fashioned group and a 32'%c. 
rate for seamless. A 35c. rate pro- 
posed for full-fashioned goods with 
an increase to 40c. in July was re- 
jected on advice from wage-hour at- 
torneys that the committee had no 
authority to determine for the future. 
Opinion in the division is that the 
32¥c. seamless rate will coordinate 
nicely with the textile rate in their 
common communities. 

Preparations are now being made 
by the Industry Committee Division 
of Wage-Hour Administration to ap- 
point two more committees in the 
textile field: one for knit underwear 
and one for knit outerwear. It will 
be recalled that the knit underwear 
people wanted to be included in the 
cotton-rayon-silk textile group, and 
that they were not admitted because 
the committee felt that admission of 
this class of work would open the 
door for other marginal work, which 
would complicate the economics of 
wage determination. Knit outerwear 


also let it be known they would be 
willing to be included, but they too 
were left out, and for the very same 
reason. 

Appointments of the knitting com- 
mittees is due about now. For outer- 
wear, something like 12 or 15 men 
will be named; for the underwear in- 
dustry, 18 or 21. Because both of 
these are related to all textiles, the 
chances are that some members of 
the present textile committees will be 
doubled in. Garment committeemen 
also will double for knit goods, be- 
cause of a similar relationship. 

Administrator Andrews and labor 
legislators on the Hill finally decided 
to risk enemy sniping and try for 
amendment of wage-hour law. The bill 
was introduced in both wings and 
turned over to Norton’s House Labor 


Committee. It would: (1) exempt 
salaried workers getting $200 per 
month or more; (2) put “first 


process” farm workers, except cotton 
ginners, under 12-hr day or 56-hr 
week; (3) set up industrial commit- 
tees empowered to establish less than 
25c. minimum wage in Puerto Rico 
and Virgin Islands; (4) increase Ad- 
ministrator’s power to make rulings; 
(5) give his rulings the force of law; 
(6) excuse acts done or omitted in 
good faith under rulings later invali- 
dated by the courts; (7) excuse in- 
nocent possessors of goods manufac- 
tured in violation; (8) enable the 
Division to prosecute in places other 
than those of incorporation. Heaviest 
opposition is from farm associations. 
Bill will be passed with unpredictable 
changes. 

The story on exemptions is not 
much changed. The huge garment 
industry applied for learner exemp- 
tions, and as nearly a million work- 
ers are involved, the exemptions sec- 
tion has been giving that case most 
of its time. Narrow fabrics is still 
pending. Throwsters’ application was 
heard and denied long ago. Later, 
rather than take exception to the 
denial, the association concurred in 
a cordial letter, reserving the right 
to re-apply, which means that it will 
do so when the 30c. rate goes on 
and widens the spread between learner 
and minimum wages. That is un- 


doubtedly true also of the textile 
group which withdrew its application. 
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Some Like It, Some Don’t 


North, in general, thinks 32'/c. swell; 
South uses another expression 


HERE is no “textile attitude” 

on the 32%c. minimum-wage 

recommendation made by Indus- 
try Committee No. 1 for the cotton, 
silk and rayon divisions. It depends 
largely upon geography. Broadly 
speaking, the northern manufacturers 
think it’s swell, and the South has 
another name for it. 

But even that statement must be 
qualified. In the cotton division— 
which of course has more at stake 
than either of the other two branches 
involved—there is likewise a differ- 
ence of opinion, or at least a differ- 
ence of degree of opinion, among 
southern manufacturers. The low- 
wage branches of the industry antici- 
pate the most dangerous effects, while 
some of the higher-wage groups even 
hail it. Furthermore, within some of 
such groups, there are different atti- 
tudes. The so-called high-cost mills, 
in a given division, in many cases feel 
that they are facing extinction, while 
some low-cost mills feel the minimum 
will insure a premium on_ good 
management. 

However, it must be repeated, as 
a general statement of fact, that the 
South is opposed to the recommenda- 
tion and New England in favor of it. 

In this respect, the industry is 
merely reflecting the attitude within 
the committee itself where, it is un- 
derstood, the four employer members 
from the South voted against the 
3214c. recommendation, and the em- 
ployer-members from the North voted 
for it. This is not official, as the roll- 
call was not revealed by the commit- 
tee, but it’s pretty hard to keep such 
details secret in these days of pitiless 
publicity (in the democracies). The 
other two negative votes are under- 
stood to have been cast by two public 
representatives from the South. Ikr- 
cidentally, it is interesting to note 
that when the vote of 13 to 6 for the 
recommendation was announced, many 
immediately jumped to the conclusion 
that the “6” was the labor representa- 
tion, since this was true in the vote 
in the wool committee on its 36c. 
recommendation. But in the case of 
the cotton, silk and rayon action, 
labor supported the recommendation. 

In the South, the majority attitude 
may be summed up about like this: 
Under NRA Code No. 1, southern 
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cotton mills were given a minimum 
of 30c. against 324c. for the North, 
and since NRA was invalidated the 
ethical southern manufacturers, who 
of course are a large majority, have 
been fighting hard to maintain that 
standard, voluntarily. Now, they are 
“rewarded” by the elimination of that 
differential. Furthermore, under the 
NRA, there was a 22%c. minimum 
(75% of the 30c. standard) for out- 
side workers, scrubbers, etc., in south- 
ern cotton mills. These groups— 
largely negroes—would be boosted to 
32%%c., which, if made effective, would 
create a serious social problem in 
connection with negro unemployment, 
and would also force wages up all 
along the line—far more than con- 
templated in the 324%4c minimum— 
since a spinner making, say, only the 
324%c. minimum would certainly 
not be satisfied with that figure if a 
negro scrubber’s wage was raised to 
the same level. Finally, this majority 
opinion points out that the South is 
already laboring under an unfavorable 
freight-rate differential and thus, in- 
stead of retaining the sectional advan- 
tages resulting from natural situation, 
becomes actually at a disadvantage in 
comparison with the North. 

That, we feel, is a fair statement 
of the opinion of the larger part of 
the southern industry. 

On the other hand, as noted above, 
there are divisions which do not join 
in the chorus of disapproval. Most 
of the combed yarn spinners, for ex- 
ample, do not seem opposed to the 
recommendation. They feel that the 
proposed minimum will not affect 
their pay-rolls to any considerable 
extent. This group feels that it 
would be much more profitable for 
the South to fight the existence of an 
unfavorable freight-rate differential 
rather than to fight the contemplated 
absence of a favorable minimum- 
wage differential. 

One of the corollary effects of the 
recommendation has been to revive 
discussion of the economic status of 
the mill village. For years, outstand- 
ing manufacturers in the South have 
felt that these facilities should be 
placed upon a self-sustaining basis by 
increasing the house rent and putting 
the difference in the pay envelope. 
Not much has been done about it by 


the industry as a whole, although a 
few mills have made approaches to 
the solution of the problem. Obvi- 
ously, it is pointed out, the establish- 
ment of a flat minimum wage places 
the South at a serious disadvantage 
since, in addition to wages, southern 
mills are paying out money for a 
considerable portion of village main- 
tenance, to say nothing of the capital 
charges. 

This same question came to the 
fore after the enactment of NRA. It 
is recognized that there are obvious 
difficulties in the way of immediate 
adjustment, but the 32%4c. recom- 
mendation serves to high-light once 
more one of the major problems of 
the southern industry. 

In New England, as noted, the gen- 
eral opinion is that the proposed 
wage is a step in the right direction 
“to meet southern competition.” The 
belief is expressed that the recom- 
mendation carries out the instructions 
of the wage-hour law, in that it “will 
not substantially curtail employment” 
and “will not give a competitive ad- 
vantage to any group in the indus- 
try.” Some point out that it means 
only a partial correction of the dis- 
parity, since—they claim—the real 
competition is not in the wage min- 
ima, so much as it is in the occupa- 
tional differentials. In other words, 
these spokesmen claim that large 
groups of even skilled workers in the 
South earn close to the minimum, 
while corresponding jobs in the 
North bring much higher pay. 

Altogether, however, the New Eng- 
land attitude is one of rejoicing and 
—in some quarters—of “I told you 
so,” in that some such action was 
predicted months ago. 

On the other hand, not all groups 
above the Mason and Dixie Line are 
happy. Both employer and employee 
groups in the Paterson, N. J., dyeing 
industry, for example, find the rate 
too low to protect New Jersey plants 
against low-cost outfits elsewhere. 

So the gentle reader, if he is a mill- 
man, will know what the “textile re- 
action” to 32%4c. is, better than this 
writer can know it. He will find his 
own answer in the location of his 
plant, both as to geography, and 
branch of the industry. 

This is a very personal question. 
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Labor Picture Quiet 


On surface in South, but union continues organizing campaign 


ABOR conditions in the South, 
generally speaking, have been 


quieter and more peaceful dur- 
ing the last year—at least on the sur- 
face—than has been noted during the 
previous several years. Strikes or 
physical disorder of any kind have 
been almost negligible. 

The Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee, a CIO union, has been 
quietly pushing its organization cam- 
paign in localities which it considers 
vulnerable, but has pointedly kept its 
activities out of the public eye as 
much as possible. This is due to the 
desire of the union to get a firm foot- 
hold before letting off any fireworks, 
and to the generally unfavorable busi- 
ness experienced by the textile in- 
dustry during the last year. Further- 
more TWOC has had to tread lightly 
because of public opinion which 
turned definitely against organized 
labor following the epidemic of sit- 
down strikes. 

A few manufacturers still try to 
.fool themselves into thinking that the 
whole attempt to organize the textile 
workers of the South has fallen on 
evil days and is a thing of the past. 
It is true that the unions have had 
tough going during the last year or 
so, but it is not true that they are 
giving up. In the opinion of this 
writer, the unions have a_ stronger 
foothold in the South than ever be- 
fore, due primarily to the ratification 
of the Wagner Act and to the en- 
couragement and assistance afforded 
them by the New Deal. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that TWOC 
still has a long way to go and tre- 
mendous obstacles to overcome before 
it can say that unionization of the 
South has been, in any sense, satis- 
factorily carried out. 

TWOC, in common with most la- 
bor organizations, refuses to give out 
membership figures or financial state- 
ments for obvious reasons. Conse- 
quently, any statement of membership 
can be nothing more than a guess. 
Based on known facts which indicate 
certain trends, this writer believes 
that TWOC can claim 20% of the 
textile workers of the South as “card- 
bearing” members. Assuming that 
there are 350.000 textile employees in 
the South, this would mean that pos- 
sibly 50.000 individuals—certainly not 
over 65,000—carry union cards. And 


the chances are that no more than 15% 


By WILLIAM G. ASHMORE 
Southern Editor, TExTI1LE Worwp 


of these card-bearing members pay 
dues with any degree of regularity. 

Since TWOC came into the south- 
ern labor picture, hardly a score of 
textile mills are known to have signed 
written contracts with the union, and 
only two or three of these contracts 
called for the check-off. It is under- 
stood, however, that a somewhat 
larger number than this is operating 
under what amounts to verbal agree- 
ments between the management and 
the union. Altogether, less than 900,- 
000 spindles in the South have ever 
been affected by union contracts, or 
5% of the total. And probably one- 
third of these are no longer in force. 

Areas where TWOC is especially 
active include Greensboro, Durham, 
Hickory, Lumberton, Reidsville and 
Charlotte, N. C.; Spartanburg, Co- 
lumbia, McColl, Newberry, and Gaff- 
ney, S. C.; Atlanta, LaFayette, Dal- 
ton, Griffin, Columbus and Rossville, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Huntsville, Jack- 
sonville and Anniston, Ala.; Chatta- 
nooga, Nashville, and Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Rivalry between CIO unions and 
AFL unions in the textile field does 
not seem to have reached the worker 
to any great extent as yet. It was 
announced sometime ago that AFL 
was contemplating a membership 
drive, but this apparently bogged 
down due to the squabble centered 
around Francis Gorman. However, it 
is understood that AFL is making a 
determined effort to lure locals away 
from TWOC. Some observers believe 
that TWOC is being definitely weak- 
ened in the South by this attack on 
its locals. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board, long a thorn in the side of 
employers, has not been particularly 
active in the South during recent 
months. In view of the somewhat 
changed attitude of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. there have been instances of 
reasonable compromise and, in some 
cases, actual decision against the 
union. Such decisions, however, are 
still quite rare, and the board is looked 
upon with disfavor by both the em- 
ployer group and the general public. 

To date. TWOC has not made a 
great deal of progress toward organ- 
izing the full-fashioned hosiery work- 
ers of the South, which represent an 
extremely lucrative field for the 
union. This is because the full-fash- 


ioned workers are paid much higher 
wages than the average textile worker 
and in general are a better educated 
group. A wage cut, however, would 
lower this resistance. 

One encouraging aspect of the 
southern labor picture is the fact that 
nearly all of the governors of these 
States are much more reasonable in 
their attitude toward industry than 
some of their predecessors were. This 
is particularly true of South Carolina 
and Alabama. This same attitude is 
reflected among the new members of 
the various State assemblies. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion, the best opinions are that labor 
conditions in the South will continue 
peaceful for some time to come. 
TWOC will continue to push its or- 
ganization work and to negotiate for 
contracts. AFL will continue to try 
to take CIO locals. No strikes are 
likely so long as business conditions 
are bad. However, when the textile 
industry again gets on its feet, chances 
are that organized labor will demand 
contracts and threaten local strikes if 
agreement is not reached. This is pro- 
viding, of course, that there is no radi- 
cal change in the present attitude of 
the Federal Government, and provid- 
ing the financial resources of the two 
unions can stand the strain of con- 
tinuing the Seige of the South. 


U. T. W. to Meet 
U. T. W. to Meet 


The above heading is not a typo- 
graphical error. It’s a fact—or rather 
a double fact. Read on: 

TWOC, of which Sidney Hillman is 
chairman, will hold a constitutional 
convention in Philadelphia May 15. 
At the same time the executive board 
of the UTW, which voted to expel 
Francis Gorman as president, will 
meet. The purpose is to unite the two 
groups in one textile organization. On 
May 8, a convention of the Gorman 
faction of UTW will be held in Wash- 
ington to develop plans for the future 
of the union. . . . Harrassed reporters 
hope that out of these two meetings 
will come some clarification of who 
owns the UTW title and who doesn’t. 
But maybe that’s too much to hope. 
—Editor. 





Airplane view of present Naumkeag plant—Ist building on left, cotton storehouse; next is spinning mill; just be- 
yond that is cloth room and (facing street) executive offies; saw-tooth section is 9% acre weave shed housing 4,000 





looms. Salem Harbor lies beyond the plant with the old wharf in the background, where the early clippers unloaded 


Naumkeag’s Centennial 


Birthday of famous plant at Salem, Mass., 


“Little of all that we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer” 


sang the poet Holmes long 
ago; but if his distinguished son, the 
late Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, were here this month to pass 
upon the validity of this quotation for 
the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., the 
verdict would surely be “Exception— 
Pequot Mills” red-pencilled across 
the page. For at Salem he would find 
an enterprise which is still youthful 
in spirit, strong in personnel and 
equipment, survivor of two major 
wars, several great de- 
pressions and a con- 
flagration of the first 
order; a modern plant 
with assets of over 
$8.000,000, and typical 
of the best in New Eng- 
land industry. 

On April 6, 1839, 
Massachusetts _char- 
tered this company. 
The maritime suprem- 
acy of the port was 
declining, and the suc- 
cess of cotton manu- 
facturing in the Mer- 
rimack and Charles 
River valleys  stimu- 
lated the investors of 
those far-off days to 
launch the new under- 
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is widely recognized 
By HOWARD S. KNOWLTON 


New England Editor, TEXTILE WoRLD 


taking on Salem harbor front. The 
name “Naumkeag” connoted the In- 
dian designation for the locality; 
while the word “Steam” (today a 
misnomer in a mill whose every ma- 
chine is driven by electricity) was 
taken to differentiate the enterprise 
from the water-wheel driven mills of 
the Old Bay State. 

The original installation was in full 
operation by 1847. It had 32,786 
spindles and 645 looms. The total 
cost, including real estate, according 
to “Some Industries of New England” 
(State Street Trust Co., Boston) is 
given as $564,715. Nathaniel Griffin, 


The original Naumkeag mill, from an old photo- 
graph, called No. 1 mill as the plant expanded 
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a retired shipmaster, was largely re- 
sponsible for raising the initial capi- 
tal, and became the company’s first 
treasurer. Half a century later, his 
grandson, Nathaniel Griffin Simonds, 
became treasurer and held the post 
until 1926, when he retired after 64 
years’ service with the organization. 
The first building, said to be one of 
the largest and best mills in the coun- 
try at the time, was 400 ft. long by 
60 ft. wide, and its weekly production 
of cotton cloth was 94,000 yd. Today 
there is a plant of five buildings cov- 
ering 25 acres of ground, not includ- 
ing the bleaching and finishing de- 
partments which are 
located at Peabody. 
The weave shed alone 
covers 914 acres and 
houses over 4,000 
looms; there are 163,- 
312 spindles. The plant 
is completely motor- 
driven and in the last 
three years has under- 
taken an _ extensive 
program of machinery 
replacement and mod- 
ernization. Production 
in 1938 totaled 17,484,- 
064 |b. (26,552,913 
yd); 3,000 persons are 
normally employed. 
On June 25, 1914, 
the plant consisted of 
20 separate operating 
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units. Starting 144 miles away, the 
great Salem fire swept rapidly through 
the city and in a few hours reduced 
the work of four generations to a few 
brick walls and a tangled mass of 
what was once machinery. At that 
time there were 116,554 spindles in 
the plant. With optimism and cour- 
age the board of directors decided to 
rebuild immediately, and within 16 
months a new plant was in full opera- 
tion. A few years later another unit 
was added, completing the present 
layout. 

The post-fire program has brought 
into being four buildings in place of 
20: a store house, spinning mill, 
weave shed and boiler plant. These 
four more than equalled the previous 
20, each being of reinforced-concrete 
construction, with brick panels, metal 
sash and wired glass. 

In the early days many types of 
fabrics were woven at the mill, but 
gradually production concentrated on 
a sheeting which in time was given 
the brand name of “Pequot,” from an 
Indian tribe of New England. Sheet- 
ing, sheets, and pillow cases consti- 
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tute the major output of the mills 
today. Pequot Mills, so-called from 
the brand name, have been responsible 
for two revolutionary innovations in 
sheet manufacture which have been 
recognized as a convenience and a 
long-wear aid. One is the projecting 
size-index tab which, sewn perma- 
nently into the narrow bottom hem of 
each sheet, states the measurements 
of the sheet and the type of bed it 
fits. These make it a simple matter 
for the housewife to select from the 
bedlinens piled on her closet shelves 
the sizes she needs without having to 
unfold each sheet first. The other is 
the double tape selvage woven into 
the sheeting, affording extra rein- 
forcement where the sheet is sub- 
jected to maximum strain. 

The company is marking its cen- 
tenary by a nation-wide merchandis- 
ing campaign. There are two store 
contests offering $1,300 in prizes, fea- 
tured from April 17 to 29. A spe- 
cial centennial edition of the “Pequot 
Pictorial” is being distributed to 10,- 
000 stores. A letter contest for sales- 
people, with money prizes, terminates 


Over 1,000 Georgia 


Hear addresses on foremanship 


ble relations between employer 

and employee was the theme of 
the spring meeting of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia, held 
March 11 at Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. This was the first 
time in 17 years of these meetings 
that a non-technical topic has domi- 
nated the program. Positive proof of 
the great interest in industrial and 
public relations was the fact that be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 overseers and 
superintendents were present, in com- 
parison with a usual attendance of 
300 to 400. 

Allen Jones, superintendent of Mus- 
cogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, chairman 
of the group, turned the meeting over 
to Thomas H. Quigley, professor of 
industrial education at Georgia-Tech., 
who presided. The session was opened 
by Grady Bradshaw, Boy Scout execu- 
tive, West Point, who spoke briefly 
on some of the factors which enter 
into industrial relations. 

“You cannot change a man’s atti- 
tude to any extent after he is mature,” 
he said. “He is a product of the in- 
fluences and environment which affect 
him early in life. It would be well to 
concentrate some of our efforts on the 
next generation as well as the pres- 
ent.” 


| YOREMANSHIP and the intangi- 


Mr. Bradshaw closed his remarks 
by pointing out that the focal point 
of human relationship is “the spiritual 
attitude of the people involved—a 
definite religious basis.” 

The second speaker was Dr. Karl 
Reiland, an Episcopal minister of New 
York and Lindale, Ga. He said, in 
the course of his talk: “I don’t be- 
lieve that all man wants is more money 
and shorter hours. I believe he wants 
as well a sort of feeling that the em- 
ployer is interested in him and in his 
family and that he is a part of the 
organization.” 

Sherman Rogers, of New York, 
known as “the lumberjack orator,” 
was the featured speaker of the day. 
He is a former associate editor of 
Liberty and has written a number of 
books on industrial relations. 

Mr. Rogers opened his speech by 
alleging that it is unsafe and un- 
healthy in New York City to defend 
the Constitution of the United States. 
“There are 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 
Communists in this country who are 
a real problem,” he declared. “These 
are not ‘card-bearing Communists,’ 
but instead are people opposed to 
private enterprise.” Next, he warned 
that propaganda in the American 
press is a sinister influence. Chal- 


lenging anyone who disagreed with 
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May 15. On the evening of April 10, 
the Salem Chamber of Commerce 
celebrated its own 25th and Naum- 
keag’s 100th anniversaries. Presi- 
dent Frank J. Healy presented Presi- 
dent Henry P. Benson of Naumkeag 
with a giant birthday cake, and Treas- 
urer and General Manager Rudolph 
C. Dick received a bronze plaque for 
the mills from Mayor E. A. Coffey 
of Salem. Anniversary packages of 
Pequot products were distributed to 
the 250 guests by young women 
garbed in 1839 styles. The banquet 
hall and tables were decorated with 
colored sheetings of the company’s 
make. Congratulations have been re- 
ceived by the mills in large number 
from widely scattered sources. 

Besides Messrs. Benson and Dick, 
the present officers of the company 
include Ernest R. Boyd, corporation 
clerk; Norman T. Thomas, superin- 
tendent of spinning and weaving 
mills; Harry Shackelford, superin- 
tendent of the Danvers Bleachery of 
the company; Paul B. Welles, general 
sales manager; and Clinton B. Too- 
ley, director of sales promotion. 


Mill Men 


him to step outside and fight, Mr. 
Rogers then launched into the real 
theme of his address. 

“Practically no one, either employer 
or laborer, has any idea as to what 
part of the dollar income is paid out 
in wages. A recent study made by 
the U. S. Government proves con- 
clusively that employees receive an 
average of 84c. out of every dollar 
income of industry. If this fact is 
properly disseminated to employees, 
it will go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing radicalism nurtured by the feeling 
that employers get all of the money.” 

Urging that management develop 
a closer bond of friendliness with the 
employee, Mr. Rogers pointed out that 
there is more class hatred between 
employers and employees in the U. S. 
than in any country on earth. “This 
can be reduced by a closer under- 
standing,” he said. 

The remainder*of Mr. Rogers’ ad- 
dress was spiced with personal anec- 
dotes of his experiences as an active 
Communist and stories of his dealings 
with employees as a foreman after he 
swung over to the right. 

Julian M. Lonley, agent, American 
Thread Co., Dalton, was elected a 
member of the executive council, suc- 
ceeding R. S. Steele, of LaFayette 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
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Export Subsidy for Cotton? 


President’s plan for moving surplus involves 
measures to protect domestic market 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Chief Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WORLD 


HE whole cotton picture was 
changed March 28 when the 
President announced his export 
subsidy plan.While the details of the 
plan are not known at this writing, 
it is apparent that the President has 
decided to recapture this country’s 
normal share of export business. The 
normal share of each market is to 
be determined by an average govern- 
ing representative years. The Presi- 
dent believes that this can be done 
during the next twelve months at a 
cost of from $60,000,000 to $90,000,- 
000. From now until Aug. 1 the ex- 
penditure will not exceed $15,000,000, 
the President estimates. If producers 
must be paid to keep their cotton out 
oi the loan, the cost would not be 
less than $120,000,000, while some 
estimates run much higher. 

In announcing the plan the Presi- 
dent gave assurances that mill in- 
ventories would be protected. He 
announced his intention of employing 
Section 22 of the original crop con- 
trol act to establish import quotas 
that would protect both the grower 
and the manufacturer of cotton. He 
also made it clear that payments 
would be made on exports of manu- 
factured goods sufficient to correct 
any disadvantage that American mills 
might have in world markets. 

Opposition to an export subsidy 
for cotton continues, but indications 
are that Congress will approve the 
program in much the same form as 
outlined by the President. The chief 
objection heard in the halls of Con- 
gress is that cheap cotton is made 
available to foreign consumers at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 
It is pointed out that other producing 
countries can pay export subsidies 
and that a trade war will be neces- 
sary to dispose of the 8,000,000 bales 
by which the President would reduce 
the present carry-over. 

Sen. Walter F. George made the 
point repeatedly in the Senate that 
cotton always can be given away. 
Opposition to a subsidy heretofore, he 
points out, has been such that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was 
precluded by law from selling cotton 
unless the proceeds were sufficient to 
reimburse the United States for all 
amounts paid out by any of its agen- 
cies. This included price adjustment 
payments, 








Wide World Photo 


A group of cotton authorities snapped at the recent cotton standards conference in 
W ashington—(left to right) Dr. Dario Garbagnati, of Milan; Hideo Yamanouchi, 
of Japan; H. C. Slade, of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture; G. P. J. Offermans, of 
Rotterdam; E. R. Betts, of Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina; 
R. A. Mosley, of Houston Cotton Exchange; John Walsh, of Manchester, England; 
D. D. Williams, of North Carolina Cotton Growers Association. 


The Senate on April 3 passed Bank- 
head proposal under which 2,000,000 
bales of loan cotton would be offered 
farmers at 5¢ a pound. Government 
would stand remainder of loss repre- 
sented by loan given farmer and sub- 
sequent carrying charges. The cotton 
would not be released until the farmer 
can establish compliance with acreage 
reduction agreement. Chances are 
greatly against approval of this legis- 
lation by the House. The consensus of 
opinion now is that no cotton legis- 
lation will be enacted. The President 
can go through with export subsidy 
plan, with slight modification, with- 
out legislation. 

H. S. Butterworth, of the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ As- 
sociations, Ltd., Manchester, who was 
in Washington attending the Interna- 
tional Universal Cotton Standards 
Conference, said that the United 
States was holding up a vast accumu- 
lation of cotton “for ransom”. He 
said it ought not to be beyond the 
ability of living men to devise some 
method whereby control of stocks 
would be of such a character that the 
continuous flow of adequate supplies 
would be assured without unduly de- 





pressing the market. He made it 
clear that the Federation has no de- 
sire to see any collapse of prices. 
He presented to Secretary Wallace a 
formal resolution adopted by the Fed- 
eration urging that there be weekly 
or monthly releases from Government 
stocks in fixed amounts made known 
to the trade in advance and spread 
over a period long enough to reduce 
carry-over to normal. 


Cotton Standards Conference 


The meeting of the seventh Inter- 
national Universal Cotton Standards 
Conference (Mar. 12 to 16) was at- 
tended by 22 foreign delegates and 
43 delegates from American organ- 
izations. No changes in the stand- 
ards were considered. Changes are 
made only when there is a change in 
the crop. The last change in stand- 
ards was made in 1935. The meeting 
was devoted to the reproduction of 
key sets of the standards now in use. 

It was suggested at the meeting 
that consideration be given to a plan 
that would eliminate the expense of 
a trip to Washington by the Euro- 
pean delegates for preparation of 
these key sets. 
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HE INVERTED cotton market 

and overproduction problems 
were the chief topics of conver- 
sation at the annual convention of 
the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
Association held March 16 and 17 at 
Mobile, Ala. 

The principles of the Smith cot- 
ton bill were endorsed in a telegram 
to President Roosevelt, following a 
rather lively discussion of the mat- 
ter. The membership was in accord 
with the plan to make benefit pay- 
ments to farmers rather than loans, 
and agreed that the present surplus 
should be reduced. 

This problem was further empha- 
sized by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of the Cotton-Texile Insti- 
tute, in an address scheduled for the 
first session. The inverted price situ- 
ation has caused one of the worst 
situations of its kind in the history of 
cotton, he declared, adding that the 
future market is both unfair and mis- 
leading. Referring to overproduction 
Dr. Murchison asserted that present 


demand for cotton textiles is not great 
enough to justify an 80-hr. operating 
week. Production is 10% greater 
than requirements when the entire 
industry uperates two 40-hr. shifts. 

“If each individual is well in- 
formed about his industry, there need 
be no overproduction or collapse of 
markets,” he insisted. 

Dr. Murchison explained that the 
industrial committee in Washington 
was finding agreement difficult upon 
minimum wage scales to apply under 
the Wage-Hour Law. 

In conclusion, he assured the mill 
men that any revision of the national 
tax structure would be for the en- 
couragement of business, and that 
the Government now realizes that in- 
dustry must be encouraged to provide 
jobs instead of being taxed for public 
works. 

Retiring President R. W. Jennings, 
of Lanett, Ala., reviewed the history 
of the association, stressing the func- 
tions whereby it could be of most 
service to the industry in its reor- 
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Alabama Manufacturers Meet 


Discuss cotton market and overproduction 


ganized form. He also pointed out 
that employment of Dwight M. Wil- 
helm, of Huntsville, Ala., as full-time 
secretary and establishment of execu- 
tive offices at Montgomery marked a 
milestone in its progress. 

Paul A. Redmond, president, Ala- 
bama Mills, Inc., Birmingham, was 
elected president, succeeding Mr. Jen- 
nings. Joe L. Lanier, assistant treas- 
urer, West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., 
was named vice-president; Mr. Wil- 
helm reelected executive secretary. 

Directors elected were R. P. Clark, 
Gadsden; B. B. Comer, Jr., Birming- 
ham; George Elliott, Huntsville; Al- 
lan Little, Gadsden; Roland Gray, 
Decatur; Arthur Cook, Montgomery; 
T. A. Wells, Talledega; Benjamin C. 
Russell, Alexander City; and Comer 
Jennings, Eufaula. 

In addition to President Jennings 
and Dr. Murchison, other speakers 
were John V. Denson, attorney, Ope- 
lika, and Karl Landgrebe, vice-presi- 
dent, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham. 


McCrary and Chatham “A” ‘Teams 


Win southern textile basketball tournament 


| reared Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
boys’ basketball team and Chat- 
ham Mfg. Co., girls’ team won the 
Class A championships in the 19th 
Southern Textile Basketball Tourna- 
ment held March 1 to 4 at Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C. 

Over 12,000 persons saw 
this tournament. It was the 
largest to date, with 75 teams 
entered representing over 50 
different textile mills located 
in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee. Participants, 
including coaches and man- 


Leonard 
Mills; 
Textile 





agers, totaled nearly 1,200 individuals. 
Attendance at the finals totaled 6,000. 

During the last 19 years this basket- 
ball tournament has developed from a 
small beginning to one of the out- 
standing sporting events in the South. 





Class A girls’ team of Chatham Mfg. Co., winners of the Southern 
Textile Basketball Tournament for the second consecutive year 


Howard, Dunean 
president Southern Corp. secretary of 
Basketball Assn. sociation 


Horace Whitmire, of Brandon 


This year, the association defrayed 
part of the expenses of teams repre- 
senting mills beyond a radius of 50 
miles from Greenville. 

Leonard Howard, of Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, is president of the South- 
ern Textile Basketball Asso- 
ciation; Horace Whitmire, of 
Brandon Corp., Greenville, is 
secretary; and Ted Crain, of 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., is treasurer. The last 
two were star basketball 
players at Clemson. 

The 1940 tournament will 
be held March 6 to 9. 
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A PUBLIC RELATIONS ARTICLE ..... . 69 


Telling the Consumer ... 


Get down to “‘brass tacks” in informative 


labeling, Blanchard advises 


66 E ARE going to have in- 

formative labeling, whether 

we like it or not, and I 
don’t see how any progressive manu- 
facturer, proud of his product, could 
wish otherwise. The real problem in 
informative labeling is not whether it 
is a good thing, but how to guide it 
along practical lines.” 

Thus did Fessenden S. Blanchard, 
of the Pacific Mills, speaking before 
the Packaging Conference of the 
American Management Association in 
New York last month, eliminate pros 
and cons which usually clutter up a 
discussion of this subject. Thus did he 
get down to what he himself termed 
“brass tacks.” He divided information 
products into two main classes—the 
answers to these two questions: 

1. What is the product made of? 

2. What will the product do? 

“The first question is usually easier 
to answer than the second, but it 
seems to me that it is less important 
from the consumer viewpoint,” he 
continued. “For instance, the service 
value of a fabric to a consumer 
usually depends less upon the raw 
materials used than it does upon what 
is done to the raw material in pro- 
ducing the finished article. The sub- 
ject of reworked vs. virgin wool is 
being argued strenuously between the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers in connection with some 
proposed trade practice rules. Though 
I do not wish to enter into this con- 
troversy, it seems to me that alto- 
gether too much of a point is made of 
this distinction. The type of reworked 
wool, the type of virgin wool and the 
way the two are blended to produce a 
finished result seem far more impor- 
tant to many manufacturers than the 
per cent of each.” 

Turning to the second question, 
“What will the product do?”, he first 
referred to the study called “Merchan- 
dise Testing as a Guide to Consumer 
Buying,” by Mabel Taylor Cragg in 
collaboration with Neil H. Borden, 
published by the Harvard Business 
School (reviewed in the March 1939 
issue of TExTILE WorLp.) He empha- 
sized the points brought out in this 
study showing that too often physical 
and chemical analyses are disappoint- 
ing as measures of performance in 
use, and that consequently the tend- 





WHAT DOES the consumer want to 
know? What should the consumer 
know? These two questions, with 
hundreds of gradations of meaning 
in between, constitute the most diffi- 
cult problems in textile merchandis- 
ing today. The subject is compli- 
cated by the passionate attitudes 
adopted by pressure groups; by ill- 
advised proposals for unworkable 
legislation; and by the negative atti- 
tude supplied by many individuals 
who profess to “favor in principle” 
the idea of informative labeling, but 
who always can find a reason to op- 
pose a specific plan or proposition. 

In this situation, honest, realistic 
thinking is the great need. That 
type of thinking was supplied by 
Fessenden S. Blanchard at the Pack- 
aging Conference of the American 
Management’ Association. Conse- 
quently we present herewith an ab- 
stract of his talk.—Editor. 





ency is more and more toward devis- 
ing test conditions that closely re- 
semble actual conditions of use. 

The speaker then suggested a pro- 
cedure for informative labeling which 
might be followed in fabrics for 
women’s garments and which is also 
appropriate for other products: 


1. Outline the principal purposes 
for which the fabric is to be used. 

2. Determine the qualities necessary 
for satisfactory serving each of those 
purposes. 

3. Determine whether or not those 
qualities can be satisfactorily tested 
and then set up testing procedures. 

4, Determine reasonable standards 
of performance for each of the major 
purposes served. 

5. Define the results of the tests 
measuring that performance in terms 
which can be understood by store and 
consumer. 

6. Establish symbols, as a supple- 
ment to definitions where the use of 
symbols will help the consumer to re- 
member meanings of definitions. 

7. Develop a promotion and adver- 
tising plan, where necessary, to ex- 
plain the definitions or symbols. 

8. Obtain the backing of the trade 
and particularly that of the stores in 
“putting the plan over.” 

As an example of what he considers 
a sound approach to informative la- 
beling, Mr. Blanchard outlined the 
way in which this problem is being 
approached in connection with fast 


colors, in which case the cooperation 
of the National Association of Finish- 
ers of Textile Fabrics, the American 
Association of Textile Chemists & Col- 
orists, the dye manufacturers, leading 
store and consumer testing agencies, 
etc., has been enlisted toward a com- 
mon end. 

The garment hang tag, if made hon- 
estly informative, simple and under- 
standable, can be a valuable sales 
asset to stores and manufacturers 
alike, stated Mr. Blanchard. In his 
opinion, it may well serve these im- 
portant purposes: 

1. Educate and inform the salesgirl 
as to the qualities of the fabric in the 
garment. 

2. Inform the consumer and enlist 
her confidence in the merits of the 
fabric—aiding the salesgirl in putting 
the sale across and helping the con- 
sumer to make up her mind. 

3. Serve as a silent salesman while 
the salesgirl is busy with other cus- 
tomers. 

“T should like to say in closing that 
I believe strongly in informative label- 
ing, soundly conceived and planned,” 
concluded the speaker. “I think the 
time has come to get down to ‘brass 
tacks’ and to remember the limita- 
tions of the human mind when we 
put this idea to practical use.” 


Packaging Institute Formed 


When the ninth annual Packaging 
Exposition, held in conjunction with 
the Packaging Conference of the 
American Management Association, 
closed, the formation was announced 
of a Packaging Institute, representing 
an amalgamation of the Packing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute and 
the Production Managers’ Associa- 
tion. While each association will con- 
tinue to function individually, joint 
meetings will also be scheduled to im- 
prove the status of the packaging in- 
dustry as a whole. One of the objec- 
tives will be to formulate constructive 
publicity designed to educate the gen- 
eral consumer on the benefits to be 
derived from good and effective pack- 
aging. 

At the Exposition, the “Tite-Fit 
Tubing” introduced by Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co. was given honorable mention 
in the Irwin D. Wolf awards compe- 
tition. This ingenious baling material 
was described and illustrated in the 
August, 1938, TextTILE Wor, 
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Jacquard fabric woven with coveredrubber yarn 


Covered-Rubber Yarn 


Careful control of tension important 
in weaving and finishing 


By W. ARNOLD SCHALLER 
Mount Hope Finishing Co. 


APIDLY increasing consump- 
R tion of covered-rubber yarn 

indicates that this compara- 
tively new and highly interesting 
textile material is here to stay. 
For a number of years certain types 
of covered-rubber yarn have been 
used for garters, suspenders, and 
other narrow elastic fabrics. How- 
ever, it is only within the last five 
or six years that development of 
wide knitted and woven fabrics has 
taken place. This development has 
been due to rapid improvement of the 
covering and to the manufacturing 
of finer yarn. Probably the greatest 
use today of covered-rubber yarn is 
for corset and brassiere material, al- 
though it is being used to some extent 
for bathing suits, rain coats, airplane 
suits, ski costumes, shoe fabrics, etc. 
There is no doubt that there are many 
other possibilities for its use. 

Several types of covered-rubber 
yarn are available. In general, they 
consist of cotton wrappings wound 
around a rubber core; however, spun 
rayon, spun silk, or wool can be used 
instead of cotton. The yarns are avail- 
able in many sizes and in several dif- 
ferent degrees of stretch and _pull- 
back, and many new types are being 
developed almost constantly. 

Certain standard shades of yarn, of 
which the coverings have been dyed 
prior to being combined with the 
rubber core, have been developed for 
the corset and brassiere trade. In some 


instances the rubber itself is colored, 
so as to eliminate contrast in shade 
when the yarn is stretched. The nor- 
mal color of rubber-yarn cores is a 
dirty tan; therefore, if a fabric made 
of yarn with a dark-colored wrapping 
were stretched, the tan would grin 
through, giving a speckled appearance 
to the cloth. It is safe to say that the 
largest amount of covered-rubber yarn 
is supplied with a natural cotton cov- 
ering. Later, it is dyed the desired 
shade in the yarn form prior to weav- 
ing, or it is woven into cloth and then 
piece bleached and dyed. This per- 
mits a flexibility of shades, which, 
from the stylist’s point of view, is more 
desirable. 

Covered-rubber yarn has presented 
many new and difficult problems to 
the weaver and the knitter, but these 
are being rapidly solved. One particu- 
lar problem is tension control. Careful 
tension control at every point of manu- 
facture in which the yarn is involved 
is absolutely necessary. It begins with 
the covering operation, and follows 
through the winding, warping, quill- 
ing, and weaving operations. 

Each mill that weaves covered-rub- 
ber yarn has developed its own method 
of controlling tension, so that there 
are as many different methods as there 
are mills. However, the final result 
desired is uniformity in the finished 
fabric, and this depends upon the 
amount of pull that each pick of filling 
exerts in relation to adjacent picks. 
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That is, if the average pull of the 
filling threads in a piece of cloth is a 
certain number of grams, the varia- 
tion should not be more than 15% 
above or below that figure. The amount 
of rubber core in each pick determines 
the amount of pull that each pick will 
exert, provided the same rubber core 
is used in each pick. The weaver’s 
problem is to obtain the same amount 
of core in each pick. This is accom- 
plished largely by tension control. 

The most common method of in- 
suring an even pull of each pick is 
first to determine the average maxi- 
mum stretch of the lot of yarn and 
then wind and quill as uniformly as 
possible. Take one quill of average 
maximum stretch and set the shuttle 
tension so that the correct length of 
yarn to give the proper width of fin- 
ished cloth is allowed to go into the 
pick. When this tension has been set on 
one shuttle, set all the others exactly 
like it. The lot will then weave uni- 
formly in so far as amount of rubber 
core is concerned, but not necessarily 
as to length of combined yarn. 

This method of obtaining a uni- 
form amount of rubber core in the 
fabric is based on the fact that 
a yarn having a high maximum stretch 
will require less force to pull it to a 
proportional part of its stretch than 
will a yarn of the same construc- 
tion that has a lower maximum 
stretch. Therefore, if the tension in the 
shuttle is constant, both the long- 
stretch and short-stretch yarns will 
stretch until the amount of rubber core 
placed in the fabric is the same as 
that of the average yarn used for set- 
ting the shuttle tension. Thus, each 
pick of filling will have the same 
amount of rubber core and, in turn, 
the same amount of pull-back. A uni- 
form fabric will be the result. 

To prevent uneveness in width and 
the tendency to wrinkle, as well as 
thick and thin places, it is necessary 
that the number of picks per inch be 
uniform throughout the fabric. If there 
is a greater number of picks per inch, 
each pick will create friction against 
adjacent picks and thereby prevent 
the fabric from returning to its origi- 
nal width after having been stretched. 
This, in turn is likely to cause wrin- 
kles warpwise in the cloth during the 
subsequent finishing operation. 

Dyeing and finishing of cloth con- 
taining covered-rubber yarn have 
necessitated the development of en- 
tirely new methods. Operators are 
taught to run their machines quite dif- 
ferently for such fabric than fer 
ordinary rigid fabrics. At the present 
time garment manufacturers all have 
different ideas as to the correct finish. 
This is conducive to quicker develop- 
ment of the highest quality; however, 
eventually certain methods and _fin- 
ishes will become standardized. 
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How Much Shrinkage? 


Knowledge of finishing essential to good designing 


designer’s job consists net only 
A of decorating a fabric so it will 

have more “sales appeal.” In 
addition, he must create the fabric 
before it can be decorated. To do 
this properly, especially in the case 
of woolens, he must know how much 
shrinkage the piece should receive 
in the finishing in order that he can 
correctly calculate the proper loom 
weight. 

While it requires considerable ex- 
perience to be able to determine ex- 
actly the amount of shrinkage in fin- 
ishing that will give a certain handle 
to a fabric, a few average shrinkage 
figures, which are largely used, fol- 
low: Women’s tweed fabrics are 
given very little shrinkage and they 
usually finish at the loom weight or 
slightly less. Men’s woolen suitings 
generally are shrunk about 5%; top- 
coatings, from about 8 to 12%; 
overcoatings, about 15%. Face fin- 
ished fabrics, such as kerseys, doe- 
skins, and auto-seat fabrics, are usu- 
ally given from 15 to 25% shrinkage. 

After the shrinkage to be given a 
fabric has been determined, the loom 
weight is found by applying the fol- 
lowing formula: 

(Desired finished weight) x (100— 
% shrinkage) + (100—% loss) = 
loom weight. 

The loss figure is the amount of dirt 


By A. WARD FRANCE 
Philadelphia Textile School 


and fiber that is removed from the 
fabric in the finishing operations. 
This varies from 12 to 20%. 

For example, to calculate the loom 
weight for a 16 oz. per yd. topcoating 
fabric, the shrinkage of which would 
be about 10% and the loss about 
15%, the formula becomes: 

16 x (100—10) + (100—15) 
This gives practically 17 oz. which 
a yard, 56 in. wide, should weigh 
at the loom in order to have a final 
weight of 16 oz. per yd. after being 
given the proper shrinkage. 


Shrinking Raises Cost 


Price enters into the matter be- 
cause the more a fabric is shrunk the 
greater the cost. Thus, if it is de- 
sired to cheapen the above fabric 
by shrinking it less, say only 7%, 
the loom weight will be calculated 
as follows: 


16 x (100—7) + (100—15) 
This gives a loom weight of 17.5 oz. 
per yd. This, of course, will change 
the handle of the fabric and will 
make it necessary either to add picks 
in the loom or to use a lower count 
yarn. 

So-called “pull-out” occurs _ be- 
tween the fulling mill and the time 
the fabric is ready for shipping. 
This is stretch that occurs due to the 


napping, shearing, brushing, and 
pressing. The amount varies accord- 
ing to the amount of shrinkage in 
the fulling mill, and to the amount 
of napping and other finishing op- 
erations. It is roughly about 50%; 
that is, only about half of the orig- 
inal shrinkage remains at the fin- 
ished perch. For instance, a 16-oz. 
piece-dyed broadcloth was shrunk 9 
in. per yd. in fulling and held 414 
in. per yd. in the finished cloth. This 
is a pull out of exactly 50%. However, 
some cloths vary considerably from 
this figure. A 20-0z. wool-dyed auto 
cloth with a semi-face finish was 
shrunk 71% in. per yd. in fulling and 
held 5 in. per yd. This shows a pull 
out of only 33%. On the other hand, 
a 32-0z. plaid-back overcoating fabric 
was shrunk 2 in. per yd. and held 
less than ¥% in. per yd. in the fin- 
ished piece. This shows a pull out 
of about 75%. This particular fabric 
was made heavy from the loom to 
avoid necessity of putting in much 
shrinkage; the results show that the 
lighter the fulling mill shrinkage, the 
more the pull out. 

While designers may leave the 
matter of “pull out” up to the fin- 
isher, in order to get the desired 
finish the shrinkage per yard must 
be known so that the correct loom 
weight can be calculated from it. 





Home-Sewn Wardrobe 


Consumes 90 yd. of 
Fabric Annually 


A BUSINESS GIRL can dress on 
$111.68 per year and consume in her 
wardrobe 90 yd. of silk, rayon, cotton 
and wool fabrics if she follows the 
plan worked out by sewing-class stu- 
dents at New York’s Horace Mann High 
School for Girls. All of the garments 
in the wardrobe are home-sewn. The 
cotton dirndl on the right for example 
cost 92c. 
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Selection of Belts 


Recently developed horsepower rating tables permit mill man 


to set own specifications for leather belting 


By L. H. SKOUGOR 


Research Engineer, American Leather Belting Association 


chaser of leather belting has been 

left largely on his own in selecting 
belting for his individual applications. 
Few mill men have had the time and 
facilities to segregate, from the nu- 
merous publications over the last 
decade, what can be considered a re- 
liable and yet economical basis for 
leather belt rating. The existent pub- 
lications in many instances were at 
some disagreement as to what consti- 
tuted good belting practice, and the- 
ories set forth in older publications 
have since, in many cases, been re- 
vised and disproved through practical 
application. The need for belt ratings 
by some universally recognized au- 
thority has recently been met by the 
publication by the Leather Belting 
Association of “Horsepower Rating 
Tables for Oak Tanned Flat Leather 
Belting.” 

These new tables now make it pos- 
sible for the purchaser to set up his 
own specifications, rather than to 
choose from a number of recommen- 
dations of many individuals who 
might be competitively involved. The 
American Leather Belting Association 
tables are based on the performance 
of modern belting. They are not 
based on one particular authority’s 
theory, but are a correlation of scien- 
tifically measured tests and field data. 

Table I lists horsepower transmis- 
sion capacities for belts 1 in. in width 
at varying speed with the same given 
large-size pulley throughout the tests. 
The tests were run at Cornell Uni- 
versity, by Ralph Jones, on the most 
up-to-date equipment available in the 
country, and all variables were care- 
fully measured. The figures in this 
table do not represent peak-load 


i THE PAST the user and pur- 


ratings. but are based on proper ten- 
sions and factors of safety, so that 
when corrected through the factors in 
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Tables II and III, a properly designed 
drive will result. 

It will be noted from Table I that 
the horsepower transmitted per inch 
of width increases with the speed of 
the belt. 

With the work in Table I com- 
pleted, it was necessary to establish 
a factor to compensate for the vari- 
ables introduced, such as changing 
the effective area. Tests made with 
various pulley diameters and center- 
to-center distances resulted in the 
correction factors shown in Table II. 
It will be noted that when gravity 
idlers and pivoted motor bases are 
used, the factor for center-line dis- 
tances of 25 ft. and over can be 
substituted for the effect of controlled 
tensions in pivoted bases and _in- 
creased effective area of the idler. 

The requirements of various indus- 
tries often introduce adverse condi- 
tions that must be taken into con- 
sideration, and their values cannot 
be extracted from the factors as 
represented in a laboratory test. 

It is necessary to belt a drive for 
the peak loads that will be encoun- 
tered. The nameplate rating of a 
motor is not a true indication of the 
peak loads that may be met, and the 
correct overload capacity and torque 
characteristics of various motors are 
not always available to the mill man. 


To insure against under-belting and 


premature belt failure, overload 
ratings of the motor, atmospheric con- 
ditions, service, etc., must be brought 
into the calculation to assure satis- 
factory belt performance. Table III 
gives the service correction factors. 
It is fully realized that conditions in 
isolated cases exist which may not 
be covered by this table, and ex- 
ceptions must be made in those in- 
stances. 

Table IV gives the thickness speci- 
fications for flat leather belting 
adopted by the American Leather 
Belting Association. 

In no instance should a belt rating 
be taken from any one table without 
using the proper correction factor 
from the other two to compensate for 
the individual conditions surrounding 
the particular application. A _ limita- 
tion is necessarily set in the scope of 
tables of this type, and where speeds 
over 6,000 ft. per minute are reached, 
a leather belting manufacturer should 
be consulted. This same applies in 
cases where a pivoted base is in- 
stalled with the tight side away from 
the pivot point. Where special condi- 
tions exist, the American Leather 
Belting Association offers a consulting 
engineering service to users of leather 
belting. 

Examples Nos. 1 and 2 indicate the 
way in which the tables are used. 

Available leather belting — horse- 
power curves compiled from prac- 
tically all existing manufacturers and 
authorities are shown in Fig. 1. It will 
be noted that the curve, as represent- 
ing the factors given in the A.L.B.A. 
Table I, falls by chance as a fair 
average of these curves. In many 
cases when the correction factors are 
applied, the A.L.B.A. curve actually 
will fall below these curves for par- 
ticular drives. 
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HORSEPOWER RATINGS FOR OAK-TANNED FLAT LEATHER BELTING 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE 


To find width of belt required: Divide nameplate reading of 
prime mover or nominal load by values in Table I, Table II, 


Table III. (See Example 1.) 
TABLE I. Horsepower Per Inch of Width 
Belt Single Triple Diameter 
Speed Ply Double Ply Ply Small 
eet *ti *42 -*18/64*20/64*23 /64*30/64*34 /64 Pulley Up to 4 ft. 
Per Min. Med.Hvy. Lt. Med. Hvy. Med. Hvy. Inches 











TABLE II. 














To find rating of a belt: 


Multiply 
Table I, Table II, Table 


belt width by 
III. 


(See Example 2.) 


values in 


Correction Factor For Center Distance and Small Pulley Diameter 
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Belting Association. age start such as: double-ply belts do not apply. Consult a leather belt- 
wound rotor (slip ring) motors, ing manufacturer for specific information concerning 
synchronous motors... ... 6 thickness and construction of 3-ply belts. 





EXAMPLE NO. 1 


PROBLEM: Select belt for following drive: 

Motor — 10 hp. 1,750 r.p.m., line start, induction. 
Pulley 6 in. diameter X 634 in. face. 

Compressor — Started automatically against pressure. 
Pulley 30 in. diameter X 6% in. face. 

Conditions — Tight side of belt below, pulleys 6 ft. center to center, 
center line approximately horizontal, important refrigeration service, 
normal atmospheric conditions. 


SELECTION OF FACTORS: 
6 X3.14 X1,750 


——— = 2,750 ft. per min. 


From Table I, Light double belt suited for 6 in. diameter pulley. 

From Table I, Light double belt will transmit 6.7 hp. per inch of width 
at 2,750 f.p.m. 

From Table it, Factor for center distance and small pulley diameter =0.65. 

From Table III, Atmospheric condition, 1.0; Angle of center line, 1.0; 
Pulley material, 1.2; Service, 0.8; Peak load, 0.6. 
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Belt Speed 


CALCULATION: = 3.99 in. 


Therefore, use 4-in. light double belt. 


EXAMPLE NO. 2 


PROBLEM: Find capacity of 8-in. heavy double belt on following drive: 
Lineshaft — 200 r.p.m., 48 in. diameter X 12 in. face cast-iron pulley. 
Fan — 600 r.p.m., 16 in. diameter X 12 in. face cast-iron pulley, requiring 

35 hp. at this speed. 
Conditions — Tight side above, 16-ft. centers, drive nearly vertical, 8 hr. 
per day operation, exhausting from woodworking shop, dusty conditions. 

SELECTION OF FACTORS: 


9 
Belt Speed exe 


From Table I, Heavy double belt is suited for 16 in. diameter pulley. 

From Table I, Heavy double belt will transmit 8.55 hp. per inch of width 
at 2,500 f.p.m, 

From Table II, Factor for center distance and small pulley diameter = 0.80. 

From Table III, Atmospheric condition, 0.7; Angle of center line, 0.8; 
Pulley material, 1.0; Service, 1.0; Peak load, 1.0. 

CALCULATION: 8. X8.55xX.80X.7X.8X1.0X1.0X1.0=30.6 hp. 

Therefore, belt is not suited for 35-hp. load. 

Note: This belt can be used if any one of the following changes are made: 
(1) Use fibre pulley on fan (2) Reduce angle of drive to 60° from 
horizontal (3) Protect drive from dust (4) Increase pulley diameters 
to 60 in. and 20 in. 

If it is not practical to change the drive, use a 10 in. heavy double belt. 





= 2,500 r.p.m. 








businessmen won't let “‘brains 





We in this country, and in this industry, are so accustomed to fuss 


about our troubles and limitations that we forget there are indus- 


tries in other countries which have even greater handicaps. There- 


fore it is encouraging to read some of the British comments on 


the Vertical Integration report recently published. There seems 


to be agreement that British manufacturers just wouldn’t let them- 


selves be analyzed in a way that would make such a report, 


there, possible. Maybe we’re not such a hopeless outfit, after all! 


—Editor. 





HAT the textile industries of 
the United States are not alone 
in their problems or their need 
for research is evidenced by the re- 
ception which has been accorded 
abroad to the study of vertical inte- 
gration recently made under the spon- 
sorship of the Textile Foundation by 
the Industrial Research Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania.* 
Both reviews and sales indicate a 
genuine interest on the part of readers 
abroad. 

One writer in The Textile Manufac- 
turer, published in London, even went 
so far as to say that the study might 
well be of more interest to English 
manufacturers than to Americans since 
much of the factual information de- 
scribing the organization of the com- 
panies should be known to the Ameri- 
cans. <A _ reviewer writing for the 
Canadian Textile Journal, on the other 
hand, found that in addition to its 
being “a most comprehensvie study 
of vertical organizations in the textile 
industry . . . much of the material 
applies to Canadian conditions.” 

Another English reviewer disregards 
the fact that the study does not deal 
with English conditions and in Silk 
and Rayon, after a brief statement of 
the contents, concludes that it is “a 
book which is well worth the atten- 
tion of all manufacturers, makers-up, 
shippers, and distributors as well as 
students.” Wool Intelligence Notes, 
the publication of the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Committee, which is largely de- 
voted to current statistics of and 


* Published June 1938 under the title of 
“Vertical Integration in the Textile In 
dustries.”’ 


comment on wool production and con- 
sumption, gave considerable space to 
an intelligent summary of the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the 
report. 

In addition to reviewers who con- 
sider the study of value as a source 
of information on American condi- 
tions or as generally applicable to 
English industry, there were others 
who analyzed some particular domes- 
tic problems in the light of the dis- 
cussion in the report. Interest on the 
part of English wool manufacturers 
in the question of the relative efficiency 
of different sizes of firms was the key- 
note of a review in The Wool Record, 
published in Bradford. A careful con- 
trast of the practices in the two coun- 
tries makes the review of as much in- 
terest to American readers as the book 
is to English readers. 

The need for similar research in 


‘England is stressed by a writer in the 


Textile Recorder of Manchester who 
is concerned with the subject of re- 
organization in the textile industries. 
“Investigations of this kind, not neces- 
sarily concerned with vertical com- 
bines, are long overdue in this coun- 
try, and although it may be argued 
that ihe widely varying ranges of 
goods for our export as well as our 
domestic trade introduce complexi- 
ties with which other textile producing 
countries are not faced, these diff- 
culties are not insurmountable. Re- 
ferring particularly to our export 
trade, an investigation into all the 
possible means of reducing costs of 
production, to serve purely as a guide 
to executives of the textile industries, 
would be a valuable service to the 
industry. The report under review 
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British reviews of Vertical Integration study admit 
be picked”’ 


may be regarded as an exemplary 
piece of work and one which merits 
the consideration of all who have the 
interests of our textile industry at 
heart.” 

The difficulty of achieving similar 
studies in England is implied in the 
tributes of three writers, one in a let- 
ter and two in reviews, who empha- 
size the generosity of American firms 
in letting themselves be analyzed. 
The correspondent writes: “This kind 
of realistic research in industry is 
rather rare in this country. I can 
hardly conceive of British firms sub- 
jecting themselves to the inquiries of 
investigators as to how and why they 
have got on (and have not got on) !” 
The reviewer in The Textile Manu- 
facturer speaks of “. . . the actual 
descriptive examples of many of the 
leading American textile firms, with 
an explanation of policy and scope 
chiefly provided by the firms them- 
selves, with the openness for which 
they are known.” In the Manchester 
Guardian appears the statement: “It 
is an investigation of a kind we can 
hardly imagine here, for heads of 
businesses in all branches willingly 
allowed their brains to be picked as 
to views and experiences.” 

Further evidence of foreign interest 
lies in the distribution of the study 
to other countries. Of a total of 
nearly 850 copies, 100 have been sent 
to foreign countries in addition to 
review copies. The largest single 
orders have come from Japan where 
a bookseller has stocked 25 copies. 
Fifty copies have been distributed to 
English readers, seven to Canadian, 
and six to an agency in Brazil. France, 
India, and Russia are each in pos- 
session of two copies and one each 
have been sent to Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, the Netherlands, East 
Indies, and Peru. 

The authors had expected that the 
study would be of use to manufac- 
turers and distributors in parts of the 
United States not covered by the in- 
vestigation and even in industries not 
associated with textiles. The appli- 
cation of conclusions from studies of 
limited areas to broader areas has 
long been the justification of inten- 
sive local studies. The interest of 


readers abroad was not anticipated 
and is. for that reason, the more 
gratifying. 
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Correct Lubrication 


Of spinning, weaving, and knitting machinery 


involves numerous important factors 


proved to be a valuable indicator 

as to the performance of a 
spindle oil. Theoretically, under ideal 
conditions the temperature of the 
spindle oil in circulation should be 
the same as the surrounding room. 
Practically, there must be some dif- 
ference, the oil being from 5 to 15° 
higher. If consistently higher, there 
is indication that the oil is contami- 
nated, is so high in viscosity as to 
cause sluggish flow, or is so thin as 
to be an imperfect lubricant. The 
most dependable spindle oil should be 
a closely fractionated “heart cut” dis- 
tilled oil; light pale in color; and 
possessed of exceptional resistance to 
vaporization, oxidation, and viscosity 
increase in service. 


Saddles and Top Rolls 


Tt EMPERATURE difference has 


Loom lubricants are widely used for 
saddles, top rolls, and roll stands of 
both roving and spinning frames. It 
is necessary, therefore, to bear in 
mind the lubricating conditions pre- 
vailing on the roving and spinning 
frames when selecting any particular 
grade of loom lubricant for joint 
usage, and not just simply assume 
that the particular grade satisfactory 
for the looms will be entirely satis- 
factory for saddles and top rolls. 

There are many different types of 
saddles, but they can be generally 
classified into two groups—wicked 
and wickless. The filtering action of 
the wicked type makes it necessary 
to use a less viscous grade of oil; 
otherwise frequent cleaning will be 
necessary. A more viscous product is 
generally preferable for the wickless 
type of saddle; i.e., a semi-fluid ma- 
terial having a viscosity of around 350 
S.U.V. at 130° F. In case both types 
of saddles are used on the same frame, 
it would be quite impractical to recom- 
mend two different grades of lubri- 
cant, and therefore a compromise 
grade will have to be selected. 

Consideration should also be given 
to the age and mechanical condition 
of the machinery. The comb box of 
the carding machine, for instance, 
may become worn to the extent that 
straight mineral oils will be thrown 
out by the agitation of the submerged 
eccentric. Many ordinary lubricants 
operating under these conditions will 
break down. Here is a case where it 
is advisable often to use one of the 





FOUR problems pertaining to the 
lubrication of textile machinery 
which are of particular interest at 
present are selection and application 
of spindle oils, prevention of stock 
spoilage from excessive lubrication, 
lubrication of ball and roller bear- 
ings, and lubrication of knitting ma- 
chines. These problems were dis- 
cussed at length in an article in the 
March, 1939, issue of Lubrication, 
published by the Texas Co. The fol- 
lowing abstract of that article deals 
principally with the selection of 
proper types of oils and greases for 
various parts of spinning, weaving, 
and knitting machinery. 





lighter grades of loom lubricant to 
avoid excessive separation and the 
possibility of rapid increase in operat- 
ing temperatures and power consump- 
tion—also to prevent foaming. A 
lubricant within the 150 S.U.V. range 
(at 130° F.) is equally as well suited 
for application through saddle wick- 
ing mediums as it is for service on 
submerged eccentrics in comb boxes, 
where heavier products would tend 
to break down, plug oil ports, and in- 
crease operating temperatures and 
power consumption, all of which 
would accelerate wear. 

The range of viscosities which are 
available to insure protection of these 
mechanisms with minimum spoilage 
is interesting. Therefore, a typical 
series is tabulated herewith: 


Saybolt Universal Viscosity 


at 180° F...66.3cae 
Ms 60 cnwee ae 
225.........-9emi-fluid 


A grease for ball and roller bearing 
lubrication must be practically free 
from acid-forming tendencies if posi- 
tive protection of the highly polished 
metallic surfaces of the balls, rollers, 
and retainers is to be maintained. 
This necessitates a virtually neutral 
product and one which contains no 
fillers. A grease compounded from a 
medium viscosity, highly refined, 
straight mineral oil and a soap which 
is suitable for comparatively high tem- 
perature service will give lowest start- 
ing and operating torque and best as- 
surance against separation and oxida- 
tion. 


In general, knitting machinery, 


whatever its type or function, can be 
lubricated by four grades of lubri- 
cants: (1) a compounded stainless 
knitting or needle oil of about 100 
sec. Saybolt viscosity at 100° F. for 
such mechanisms as are located in 
close proximity to the fabric, and 
from which oil drips might occur to 
damage the latter; (2) a compounded 
pale oil of around 200 sec. viscosity, 
where the moisture content of the 
air may be abnormal; (3) a highly re- 
fined oil of from 180 to 200 sec. vis- 
cosity for shaft bearings, cam mech- 
anisms, roll bearings, and electric 
motors throughout the mill; and (4) 
a pure grade of light grease free from 
acid or alkali for anti-friction bearings 
and miscellaneous gears. 


Warp Knitting Machines 


Warp knitting machines require 
careful lubrication of the needle, 
guide, sinker, and presser mechan- 
isms, etc. The same applies to 
needles and sinkers of the full-fash- 
ioned machine. The lubricant should 
be a high-grade stainless needle oil; 
it must be carefully and sparingly 
applied to prevent access and possible 
damage to the fabric. The cams and 
other operating mechanisms, includ- 
ing bearing boxes, can be lubricated 
with a somewhat heavier specially 
compounded machine oil of around 
200 sec. Saybolt viscosity at 100° F. 
or with grease by means of a pres- 
sure gun, according to the design 
and age of the machine. 

In circular or tubular knitting ma- 
chines a point where careless selec- 
tion and application of the lubricant 
may cause trouble is on the roll take- 
up and worm-gear attachments which 
serve to keep the fabric under uni- 
form tension during knitting. For this 
service a pure stainless knitting oil 
should always be used, not only to 
eliminate excessive loads on_ the 
needles, but also to prevent gumming. 

Needle oils must come in contact 
both with the thread and the highly 
polished surfaces of the needles. By 
reason of this fact (in addition to 
being specially refined from selected 
petroleum stocks) the oil must: (1) be 
scourable or readily and completely 
removed from the goods, (2) free 
from any materials which would cause 
discoloration of the goods during stor- 
age, and (3) show no_ tendency 
towards rancidity. 
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Finishing Yarn-Dyed Fabrics 


Many precautions are necessary in processing 


underwear fabrics and tickings 


for colored-yarn underwear fab- 

rics are in the manufacture of 
pajamas and shorts. In general, un- 
derwear fabrics are woven in the same 
constructions and weights as are 
shirtings. In the finishing plant, how- 
ever, the methods employed for proc- 
essing underwear fabrics are some- 
what different from those described 
in the February and March issues, 
for handling shirtings. 

As a rule, underwear fabrics are not 
dyed or tinted, although in some cases 
very light ground shades are obtained 
by padding with direct colors. Be- 
cause of the bolder and brighter pat- 
terns desired in pajamas and shorts, 
the fabrics frequently contain some 
yarns which are dyed with naphthol 
colors and some with vat colors, while 
shirtings usually contain only vat-dyed 
yarns. 


Ler TWO MOST important uses 


Seouring and Bleaching 


Underwear fabrics are singed: but 
they are seldom mercerized and al- 
most never go into a kier for an open 
boil and peroxide bleach. Since the 
goods need not be mercerized, it is 
unnecessary for the yarn dyer to select 
colors fast to this process, thus permit- 
ting him a wider choice in selection of 
dyes. 

Many of these fabrics, especially 
in the lower counts, are not given a 
preliminary scour before bleaching; 
but are singed, brown soured, washed, 
and chemicked only. They are usually 
bleached by the continuous chemic 
process and seldom by the cold bleach 
method, where they would remain in 
the chemic pits for a considerable 
period of time. 

In the continuous method, the goods 
are passed through a solution of warm 
sodium hypochlorite ranging from 0.5 
to 1° Tw. in strength, then through a 
pair of squeeze rolls, and into a J-box 
where they may remain for a period 
of from 10 to 30 min. After this, they 
are washed, anti-chlored, and dropped 
into bins. If there are a large number 
of motes in the goods, or if there is a 
wide expanse of white ground in the 
pattern, it is necessary, as a rule, to 
run the goods as many as three or 
four times through chemic. On the 
other hand, if the pattern is a well- 


By C. NORRIS RABOLD 
Union Bleachery 


covered one, one or two runs may be 
sufficient. 

In some instances the goods are 
scoured before bleaching, in which 
case they can be handled in rope 
form in dolly washers or similar ma- 
chines, where they are kept in con- 
stant motion. Here they are treated 
for a period of 1 to 4 hr. with 0.1 to 
0.3% soda ash and 0.25 to 0.5% soap 
at a temperature from 150 to 180° F. 
Only small runs are scoured in this 
way, since the machines ordinarily 
will not hold more than 1,500 to 2,000 
yd. of goods, depending upon the 
weight of the fabric. If the goods are 
scoured in dolly washers, they are 
usually bleached there also, either with 
chemic or peroxide. Ordinarily the 
chemic method is considerably cheaper 
than the peroxide method, but must be 
more carefully controlled, due to the 
danger of over-oxidation. For bleach- 
ing a lot of the size mentioned above, 
the formula might consist of 25 to 50 
lb. of 100-volume hydrogen peroxide 
and 20 to 40 Ib. sodium silicate; 
bleaching is carried out at a tempera- 
ture of 160 to 180° F. 

It is possible to scour and bleach 
simultaneously. In this case, the 
bleach charge would be as given above. 
but there would be added from 10 to 
20 lb. of soap and 5 to 20 lb. of soda 
ash. 

If the lot is a large one, and it is 
necessary to scour it before bleaching, 
the goods are usually run through a 
hot soap and soda ash solution in a 
slack washer. Due to the short time 
the goods are in the washer, it is cus- 
tomary to give them several runs 
through this machine in order to bot- 
tom the goods properly. 


Keep in Motion 


During the scouring and bleaching 
operations underwear fabrics should 
be kept in motion as much as possible. 
There are two reasons for this. The 
first and main reason is that it is in- 
advisable to allow colored-yarn goods 
of any type to remain wet and in 
contact with themselves so that bleed- 
ing or marking off can occur. The 
second reason is that yarns dyed in 
heavy, full shades with some of the 
naphthol colors have a tendency to 
crock or bleed rather badly when wet. 


This staining may not be so serious as 
is the case with mark-offs or stains 
from the vat colors, since the stains 
produced by the naphthols can be 
readily washed out unless the bled-off 
color has had a considerable length of 
time to set itself. It is advantageous, 
however, to avoid staining at all; and, 
for this reason, it is of importance to 
keep the goods constantly moving. 

Before water mangling and drying 
underwear fabrics on the range, it is 
advisable to separate out the patterns 
containing much red, wine, or maroon; 
open them up on a scutcher; and dry 
separately. If such patterns are pulled 
over the water mangle, a considerable 
amount of color is likely to build up 
on the rolls and stain the entire run. 

As mentioned before, underwear 
fabrics are seldom dyed. If they do 
require tinting with direct colors on 
a pad, the same procedure is em- 
ployed as for shirtings. 

Finishing procedures are almost 
identical with those for shirtings, ex- 
cept a good many of the underwear 
fabrics are not given a Sanforized or 
other pre-shrunk finish, but are merely 
starched, tentered to width, and calen- 
dered—most of them being chase cal- 
endered. The mixes used in pure 
starching and in backfilling of under- 
wear fabrics are similar to those em- 
ployed for shirtings. 


Colored-Yarn Tickings 


From time to time the finishing 
plant is called upon to handle colored- 
yarn tickings. The fabrics most com- 
monly encountered are twills, sateens, 
and jacquard damasks. Twill ticking 
is made in widths of 28% to 36 in. 
(and 60 in.) and in weights from 3.25 
to 8 oz. based on 32-in. width. Typical 
sateen tickings are 32 in., 96 x 66, 
8 oz.; and 32 in., 100 x 64, 3.25 yd. 
Domestic jacquard damask ticking is 
usually 56 in., 72 x 38, 2.00 yd. For- 
merly these goods were not pre- 
shrunk. but today tickings for the bet- 
ter-class trade are given a Sanforizing 
or other preshrinking treatment. Usu- 
ally they are sent to the finishing 
plant for Sanforizing only, but oc- 
casionally for bleaching as well as 
Sanforizing. 

If bleaching is necessary on this 
type of goods, the finisher ordinarily 
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does not keep the goods in the bleach 
house any longer than is necessary to 
insure a reasonably fair white. Most 
tickings and pillow cases are woven 
in standard patterns, usually stripes. 
Most of the colored yarns are dyed 
blue with indigo. In addition, some 
are dyed brown or gray, usually with 
sulphur colors. 

Most sulphur dyes do not withstand 
the action of oxidizing agents. There- 
fore, if a white ground is desired 
on tickings containing sulphur-dyed 
yarns, the goods are usually scoured 
in a dolly washer to remove as much 
as possible of the natural coloring 
matter from the undyed yarns; but 
they are not subjected to the action 
of bleaching agents. 

If the goods are indigo dyed, it is 
inadvisable to handle them in the rope 
form in the bleach house, either for 
scouring or bleaching, as the indigo 
is likely to bleed and stain the white 
badly. Such goods are seldom either 
scoured or bleached, although oc- 
casionally they are scoured in the 
open width on an open soaper. Even 
this procedure is dangerous, because 
as the tickings go through the nips 
between the boxes on the soaper, suf- 
ficient color may be squeezed out to 
stain the white ground. 


Sanforizing 


In those cases where the goods are 
not to be scoured, but are to be San- 
forized only, there is still plenty of 
chance for the finisher to get into 
trouble. Tickings arriving from the 
weaving mills in the gray state may 
contain, not only the warp sizing, but 
also starch added to the goods by the 
gray mill to improve the fullness of 
hand. If such fabrics were taken 
directly to the Sanforizer, it would be 
difficult to wet them out. evenly and 
uniformly, since they do not possess 
a proper degree of absorbency. Even 
if they could be wet out with the San- 
forizer sprays and properly shrunk, 
they might contain so much starch 
and other finishing materials that 
when re-wet, they would set up quite 
firm and stiff up on coming off the 


Sanforizer. This firmness would be 
highly undesirable, as the goods 
should remain pliable, possessing 


what is called a full, leathery hand. 
Therefore. before Sanforizing the 
goods, the finisher usually passes them 
through a mixture of sulphonated oil 
softener and some wetting-out agent 
of the sulphated fatty alcohol type, to 
insure uniform wetting out on the 
Sanforizer and to offset the firming-up 
action. The amount of oil and wetting 
agents necessary soften these goods 
after they have once been starched is 
high, many fabrics requiring as much 
as a 5 to 8% solution of a 75% sul- 
phonated oil and 1% to 2% of a 
wetting agent. 





Tickings containing colored yarns are usually treated with a softener and a wet- 
ing-out agent before they are Sanforized. 


The finisher may run into some 
trouble in oiling these goods. If he 
does not carry out this operation on 
a continuous range, he is likely to 
produce some spreading or bleeding 
of the color from the dyed yarns into 
the adjacent white yarns. Allowing 
the goods to remain in contact with 
themselves while wet is a sure way to 
invite trouble, as indigo-dyed yarns 
mark off easily. Adding such large 
quantities of oil as is necessary to 
keep the goods soft greatly increases 
the tendency toward crocking and 
bleeding when wet, since the oil seems 
to lubricate the color and cause it to 
spread more readily. 


Preventing Curled Selvages 


Frequently tickings are woven with 
wire selvages; when such goods are 
wet out, the selvages tend to curl and 
roll. This action takes place almost 
immediately on wetting-out. Therefore, 
even if the finisher is oiling the goods 
on a continuous tenter range, he is 
likely to have doubles or rolled sel- 
vages from the time the goods leave 
the mangle nip and hit the first cans. 
In going around the cans, these rolled 
selvages are pressed tightly on them- 
selves, and the dyed yarns bleed off 
into the white. 

There are several ways to overcome 
this condition, one being to take the 
goods in the gray and give them a 
heavy calendering before attempting to 
oil them. Again, if there is an ad- 
justable tension between the mangle 
and cans on the drying range, it is 
possible to pull the goods so tightly 
that they will not curl before getting 
on the first can. 

The fabrics are only partially dried 
on the tenter cans before entering the 


frame, and it is usually advisable to put 
a man on the entering end of the frame 
to take out any doubles or curled sel- 
vages as fast as they form. Providing 
the finisher gets these goods oiled and 
dried without any undue marking off, 
the same tendency to roll on the sel- 
vage will occur on the Sanforizer, and 
careful attention to the sprays and to 
the amount of tension on the San- 
forizer frame are necessary to prevent 
marking off. The Sanforizer sprays 
should be carefully inspected before 
running any indigo-dyed goods to 
make certain that they are all prop- 
erly adjusted and that no spray is 
turned so that more water gets on one 
part of the cloth than gets on another 
part. 

If any part of the goods receives an 
excessive amount of water, blue 
streaks may appear in the white 
ground as the goods leave the San- 
forizer cylinder. Once the grounds are 
stained in any of these operations, 
the only chance of correcting them is 
to resort to scouring on the open 
soaper. 

This is an operation which in 
itself is a gamble; in trying to clear 
the stained grounds, the finisher may 
produce more marking off. Also, if the 
goods have wire selvages, it is almost 
impossible to get them through an 
open soaper without rolling of these 
selvages. Sulphur-dyed goods, on the 
contrary, do not present nearly so 
much of a problem to the finisher, as 
they can be scoured, oiled, and Sanfor- 
ized without great danger of the 
colors marking off. 


(In the next article in this series 
the author will discuss the finishing of 
colored-yarn suitings.—Editor ) 
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Weaving Combination Yarns 


Production of quality fabrics requires continuous 


attention to all loom details 


HILE experiments with com- 
W vissie yarns containing silk 
were sporadically popular 
years ago, it remained for the syn- 
thetic yarns to bring out the dull 
and softly draping quality responsible 
for the growing popularity, season 
after season, of combination-yarn 
fabrics. For this reason, the major 
portion of this article will be devoted 
to the synthetic combination yarns. 
In the drawing-in and reeding of 
combination-yarn warps, only heddles 
and reeds in perfect condition should 
be used. The yarns are easily chafed, 
particularly the acetate component, 
by rusty or cut equipment. Oval-dent 
reeds are largely utilized for weaving 
combination-yarn fabrics and rightly 
so. Reeds of this type have made a 
great contribution to the development 
and success of fabrics composed of 
combination yarns. They reduce fric- 
tion on the yarn and help cut down 
the number of split-binders or skin- 
backs, one of the most annoying and 
disfiguring defects characteristic of 
combination-yarn fabrics. They have 
made possible higher loom speeds, 
and assist in assuring cleaner cloth. 


Heddles 


Flat steel rayon heddles are gen- 
erally employed. It is advisable to 
rub the heddle-rods moderately with a 
rag dipped in gasoline, as this facili- 
tates placing heddles on the rods. 

The relatively low number of ends 
per inch usually contained in these 
fabrics precludes the possibility of 
overcrowding of the heddles; how- 
ever, the heddle-rod hooks should be 
so arranged as to prevent possibility 
of crosswise suspension of heddles, 
either at top or bottom of the har- 
nesses. This is an important precau- 
tion, since the additional tension 
placed upon ends so affected tends to 
produce warp streaks and likewise in- 
creases the danger of chafing of the 
yarns. 

All bent or otherwise damaged drop 
wires should be discarded, and those 
satisfactory for use should be cleaned 
and kept in a dry place until re- 
quired. 

If rope friction let-off is employed, 
precautions must be taken to insure 
a smooth, even pull on the warp. 
Many mills rub the friction ropes 
with gasoline or kerosene at the time 


By JOHN N. BACCASH 


a warp is mounted. This permits the 
ropes to slip freely, and helps to 
avoid stickiness due to dampness. 
Other mills use a powder, such as 
French chalk or Fuller’s earth, to 
promote an even let-off. 

Whether rope or automatic tension 
is used, and this is a moot point 
with many experienced mill men, it 
is important that the tension be care- 
fully controlled. Much of the char- 
acter and elasticity of combination- 
yarn fabrics may be lost upon con- 
verting if there has been excessive 
weighting of the loom beam. A 
daily inspection of the tension by the 
foreman is desirable. 

Careful choice and adjustment of 
temples plays a more important role 
in the weaving of combination-yarn 
cloths than in most other fabrics. The 
writer has found three-roll, spiral, 
rubber- or synthetic-rubber covered 
temples to be well adapted to this 
work, as they grip the fabric tena- 
ciously without any chafing. 

Frayed or hairy edges always pre- 
sent an unsightly appearance. <A 
condition of this kind can be elimi- 
nated by setting the temples at the 
reed width of the cloth. This pre- 
vents the cloth slipping from one side 
to the other. If in a few exceptions 
this is not feasible, the temples should 
be set to as near the reed width as 
circumstances will permit. 

Adjustment of the temples to the 
raceplate must be neither too high 
nor too low; otherwise bang-offs and 
cut filling will result, with accom- 
panying lowering of quality and loss 
of production. 

Proper humidity is also essential to 
satisfactory weaving of synthetic 
yarns. Consensus is that 60 to 65% 
relative humidity should be main- 
tained in the weave shed. Systematic 
mill superintendents will make sure 
suitable records are kept, and any 
fluctuations noted. These records come 
in handy for later reference. 


Shuttles and Quills 


Flat shuttles and quills are in wide 
use on looms weaving combination- 
yarn fabrics. They possess the double 
advantage of increasing production 
and bettering quality. Extremely well 
adapted to the work are those shuttles 
which are a fraction of an inch lower 
on the feeler side than on the reed 


side. This feature makes possible use 
of a slightly smaller shed than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Shuttle spindles must be absolutely 
true in order to assure even unwind- 
ing of yarn from quills. Synthetic 
yarns can easily be stretched by 
crooked or wobbly spindles. Shuttles 
are a major cause of trouble in weav- 
ing combination-yarn fabrics, and con- 
tinuous vigilance must be maintained 
if difficulties are to be avoided from 
this source. 

Knots, of course, should not be 
made in yarns to be used as filling. 
It is far better to have a few half 
quills on the quill board now and 
then than to risk the danger of a 
tight pick or a break. 


Start-Up Inspection 


The first quarter-yard of each warp 
woven should be cut off immediately 
and inspected by a responsible oper- 
ative. Reed, pick count, and width 
must be checked, on the chance that 
an error was made in the drawing-in 
department, or in selection of the 
pick wheel. Wrong drafts, misplaced 
twists, reed marks, ends out, and 
mixed yarns should also be carefully 
sought out, as these find their way 
into combination-yarn fabrics just as 
easily as into other cloths. All defects 
noted should be corrected on the loom 
before permission is given to go 
ahead. 

In the case of mixed yarns, or 
where there is any suspicion of such 
a condition, the sample should be 
boiled off and dyed, preferably with 
a viscose dye or tint. If an all-viscose 
yarn should find its way into an ace- 
tate and viscose fabric, its depth of 
color as contrasted to the paleness or 
lack of color of the acetate yarns else- 
where in the cloth will make it clearly 
visible. In the case of all-acetate fab- 
rics, dyeing with acetate dyes or tints 
will automatically cross-dye any vis- 
cose yarns inadvertently included. A 
dilute solution of sulphuric acid will 
also clear any viscose yarns which 
may have accidentally gotten into the 
sample. As a final test, a bottle of 
acetone should always be available 
for use. 

Any deficiencies in the twist of the 
yarns and/or creping qualities of 
the fabric will be brought to light by 
the boil-off test. 
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Knitting Week Beckons 


35th exhibition. and hosiery and underwear 


conventions, in Philadelphia. Apr. 17 to 21 


BTHE 35TH annual Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, to be held in the Commer- 
cial Museum, Philadelphia. Apr. 17 
to 21. finds one division of the indus- 
try—the hosiery division—in a unique 
position, as of this date. Its 1938 
shipments set a record, being 1.8% 
over the previous record year of 1937. 
That kind of a record was a rarity in 
1938, as some of our readers may 
have heard. Furthermore, this win- 
ning spirit carried over into 1939 be- 
cause during January of this year, a 
larger amount of hosiery was shipped 
by the industry than during any Janu- 
ary in its history. The month set a 
record for both the full-fashioned and 
seamless branches. 

During the last year, the industry 
has also been characterized by an- 
other type of activity: building of new 
plants and expansion of existing units. 
In fact, it was the high branch of the 
textile industry in TeExtTiLE Wor.p’s 
survey of machinery sales for 1938, as 
reported in our Annual Number in 
February. Knitting machinery 
that year were only 9% 


sales 
below the 
previous year, while for textile ma- 
chinery as a whole. the 1938 sales vol- 
ume was 27% below 1937. 

Nor can this tale of adventure stop 
here. During the last six months, a 
series of announcements revealed the 
production of new types of synthetic 
fibers which may revolutionize the raw 
material situation in the hosiery in- 
dustry. In machine development. as 
noted in our Annual Number, it is ap- 
parent that the knitting industry is on 
the verge of fundamental and _far- 
reaching changes. Emerging from the 
experimental stage are new machines 


Introduction to the Exposition Section 


believed of great potential importance. 

Most of this news is good news, in 
that it reflects an expanding market, 
rather than a contracting one such as 
that experienced by some branches of 
the textile industry in recent years. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not with- 
out its complications. The problem of 
potential overproduction is in the 
mind of every manufacturer in the in- 
dustry, and it is realized by all far- 
seeing executives that constructive and 
coordinated attention must be given to 
this subject during the next year if 
the gains made to date are to be held. 

For all these reasons, the coming of 
Knitting Week in Philadelphia was 
never fraught with greater significance 
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than this year. The Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition itself offers to knitters in the 
various branches of the industry an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
practically all the new machines, ma- 
terials, accessories and supplies. At 
this writing, it is predicted that when 
the doors of the Exhibition open the 
number of exhibitors present and the 
space occupied will be equal to or will 
very closely approach last year’s out- 
standing record. 

Similarly, the annual convention of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers and_ the 
Institute—the two organizations which 
sponsor jointly the Exhibition—will 
give to manufacturers in both groups 
an opportunity to face the problems 
confronting them and to formulate 
broad policies for their solution. 

The Exhibition itself will be open 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, of 
the week beginning Apr. 17. The ho- 
siery convention will be held Wednes- 
day afternoon, Apr. 19, in the conven- 
tion hall. It will comprise reports of 
officers and committees. election of 


Underwear 


new directors, and discussion of per- 
tinent and timely industry problems. 
In the evening. the newly chosen 
board of directors will elect officers 
for the coming year. 

The Underwear Institute’s meeting 
will be held on Thursday morning. 
(pr. 20. also in the convention hall 
of the Museum. The chief topic for 
consideration will be the Wage-Hour 
Law. its requirements and enforce- 
ment. Other possible subjects for con- 
sideration will be the Smith Cotton 
Bill and the Trade Practice Program 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
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Expands for Profit 


Good management of Mock. Judson, Voehringer couples 


growth and steady return of investment 


BTHE STORY of Mock, Judson, 
Voehringer Co., Inc., conclusively an- 
swers the question “Can a Textile 
Mill Make Money?” asked so many 
times in our Annual Issue. Prominent 
in the development of the — full- 
fashioned hosiery industry, this com- 
pany not only tends to prove that a 
textile mill can make money if it has 
the right kind of management, but it 
also proves that it is possible to make 
a good showing during a_ general 
depression. 

\ history of the sales and net profits 
of this company during the worst years 
of the depression is shown graphically 
in the accompanying charts. The air- 
plane view of the Greensboro unit 
dramatically illustrates how the com- 
pany continued to expand its prop- 
erties during these same years. 

How did Mock. Judson, Voehringer 
increase its sales from 342.341 doz. pr. 
of full-fashioned silk hose in 1929 to 
1.075.213 doz. pr. in 19387 Why does 
its statement to stockholders show a 
continuous increase in net profits from 
$116.579 in 1932 toe $501,122 in 1938? 
How did the company manage to ex- 
pand and add to its properties durine 
the worst vears of the depression ? 

The answer to all these questions 
may in part be that the company has 
consistently followed certain — basic 
policies from the beginning which the 
test of time has proved sound. 


Basie Management Policies 


In the first place. the company 
places a premium on its managerial 
staff and has continuously endeavored 
to employ and develop the best execu- 
tive ability possible for the job. This 
applies not only to the corporate of- 
ficers but also to the sales executives 
and to the sub-executives in the mill. 
For example. some of the fixers in the 
Greensboro plant earn as much money 
as superintendents of small mills in 
other branches of the industry. Carry- 
ing this still further. the working 
personne! is carefully selected, nearly 
every employed having the 
equivalent of a high school education 
or better. 


per son 


The second basic policy of the com- 
pany is to keep abreast of the latest 


manufacturing methods and ma- 


For example. Mock, Judson, 


Voehringer was one of the first mills 


chinery. 





Can a Textile Man 
Make Money? 


When we first asked that question 
last October, we stated that the seven- 
point answer would form the agenda 
for TEXTILE WORLD’s activities for 
the year to come. The special sec- 
tion in our Annual Review and Fore- 
cast Number was in fulfillment of 
that promise. The accompanying ar- 
ticle is another instalment of the 
same serial. And it is a most com- 


forting one.—Editor. 


extremely rigid. At times percentage 
of seconds is higher than necessary 
because of discards which most cus- 
tomers would accept as first-grade. 
The third major factor in the suc- 
cess of this company is that Mock, 
Judson, Voehringer sells its line of 
hosiery, largely under the trade name 
of “Mojud”, directly to over 6,000 
separate customers. This in itself is 
proof of a well-organized sales policy. 
Further, this type of sales outlet is 
usually considered the soundest policy 
for a vertically integrated company 
since it is practically impossibl- to 
suddenly disrupt demand for che 
firm’s products, which might conceiv- 





How a textile company made money during the worst years of the depression is 
graphically illustrated in the expansion program of the Greensboro plant of Mock, 


Judson, Voehringer Co. of N. C., Inc., 


Since this picture was made, a modern 


air-conditioned office building has been erected at the left of the original plant. 


The U-shaped building at the lower right is a garage. 


Note the employees’ base- 
plo’ 


ball field in the foreground and tennis courts to the rear of the mill. 


in the South to knit five-thread hosi- 
ery. It was among the first to install 
picot top and Pointex heel attach- 
ments. Always quick to sense. style 
trends, the company was the largest 
produce of mesh hose during the pop- 
ularity of this fashion. Knitting equip- 
ment is most modern throughout and 
ranges from 42- to 54-gage machines. 
Quality production is stressed at all 
times. and inspection requirements are 


ably occur if “all the eggs were in one 
basket.” Another advantage of this 
type of selling is that the manufac- 
turing organization is at all times in 
close touch with consumer reaction 
and can often sense style changes in 
advance of competitors without this 
direct contact. In addition to the main 
selling organization in New York, the 
company maintains branch offices and 
stock rooms in Chicago, Cleveland, 
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Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
From these points, over 40 salesmen 
are at all times intensively contacting 
the firm’s customers. 


Background and Development 


The present Mock, Judson, Voeh- 
ringer Co., Inc., is the result of several 
and expansion programs 
which have taken place during the 
last ten years. The simplest method 
of describing the development of the 
company might be to tell the part 
played in its formation by John K. 
Voehringer, Jr., president. 

In 1912 Mr. Voehringer went to 
work as office boy for Henry Lehmuth 
Co., Philadelphia, and by 1919 was 
active in the management of the mill. 
(During this period of apprenticeship, 
it might be mentioned, he secured 
most of his formal education by at- 
tending Wharton Evening School of 
the University of Pennsylvania.) He 
and Oscar Nebel, the plant superin- 
tendent, withdrew from Lehmuth in 
1919 and started a firm of their own 
known as Oscar Nebel Co.. at Fifth 
and Courtland Sts., Philadelphia. 
This company was successful from the 
beginning, and by 1925 was operating 


mergers 


Vanufacturing room in Alabama division. 
Air-conditioning is Parks-Cramer. 


this plant. 


86 machines. During that year it was 
sold to Gotham Hosiery Co. Mr. 
Nebel went to Hatboro, Pa.. where he 
built a mill of his own; Mr. Voeh- 
ringer became associated with the men 
who were to work with him in or- 
eanizing the present company. 

Mock & Judson Co.. jobbers of 
women’s hosiery, for some time had 
been purchasing part of the output 
of Oscar Nebel Co.. and Mr. Voeh- 
ringer had become quite friendly with 
the members of this firm. 
quently, after selling out to Gotham, 


Conse- 


Mr. Voehringer, with Bernard Mock, 
Nathaniel Judson and associates, pur- 
chased Henry Lehmuth Co.’s mill at 
Ontario and D Sts., Philadelphia. The 
new company successfully operated 
this mill for a year and a half, after 
which it was sold. During 1925, Mojud 
Dye Works, with Mr. Voehringer as 
one of the principals, was established 
at Long Island City, N. Y. 

The Mock, Judson, Voehringer or- 
ganization began erection of the pres- 
ent Greensboro plant in 1926. Princi- 
pal stockholders were Mr. Voehringer, 
Nathaniel Judson, Bernard Mock, and 
A. E. Margerison. 

By the latter part of 1928 it was 
decided to consolidate all of the com- 
panies, and for the first time public 
financing was undertaken through the 
issuance of $1,000,000 worth of pre- 
ferred stock $100 par value and 100.,- 
000 shares of common stock at no par 
value. With this additional money in 
the business, the company was able to 
expand its properties in accordance 
with the increasing demand for its 
products. Most of the immediate ex- 
pansion took place at Greensboro. 
However. between 1928 and 1930 Ala- 
bama Hosiery Mills, Inc., Decatur, 





Note incandescent lighting in use at 
Leggers are in foreground. 


\la.. was purchased as a going con- 
cern; Northwood Hosiery Co. and En- 
durance Knitting Co., both of Philadel- 
phia, were added to the organization. 
During 1930 a throwing plant was 
installed at Greensboro; and in 1938 
Siler City Hosiery Co. was erected for 
the manufacture of men’s _ full- 
fashioned hose. The 39-gage knitting 
machines of Northwood were sold and 
the 42- and 48-gage machines were 
moved to the Alabama Division in 
1935 which was expanded. Today, no 
hosiery is made at Northwood. 
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Typical of the company’s modern 
layout is its Greensboro plant, the 
largest manufacturing unit of the 
group. The original building was a 
two-story, 100x100 ft. structure. Ad- 
ditions in 1928, 1930 and 1936 re- 
sulted in the present plant which is 
two stories, 100x652 ft. 

Combined knitting equipment in- 
cludes a total of 216 high-speed knit- 
ting machines ranging from 42- to 54- 
gage. All are 24-section machines 
equipped with modified lace attach- 
ments, picot, three-carrier devices, etc. 

During 1930 a throwing plant was 
installed at Greensboro to control all 
raw materials going to the manufac- 
turing units. This department today 
has a production of approximately 
16,000 Ib. per week. Major prepara- 
tory equipment consists of 30 144- 
spindle Sipp-Eastwood skein winders, 
16 100-spindle Fletcher doublers and 
twisters, 66 212-spindle Fletcher high- 
speed twisters, and 145 8-spindle Uni- 
versal cone winders. 

Looping machines were furnished 
by Southern Textile Machinery Co.; 
seaming machines by Union Special 
Machine Co. Ammon automatic ex- 
pansion and examining forms are 
used in the inspecting department. 

All manufacturing rooms at Greens- 
hero (as well as at Decatur and Siler 
City) are air-conditioned throughout 
with Parks-Cramer equipment. The 
major rooms at Greensboro are lighted 
by Cooper - Hewitt mercury - vapor 
lamps. Electrical equipment is largely 
General Electric and Trumbull. 

An interesting feature of this plant 
is the two complete testing labora- 
tories. One is equipped with devices 
for the physical testing of yarns and 
hosiery. The other is a chemical 
laboratory for investigation and test- 
ing of oils, sizes and other materials 
used in the manufacturing processes. 
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Full-Fashioned Developments 


Combination machines. automatic welt devices. 


beginnings of new technological advance 


BTHE FULL-FASHIONED hosiery 
industry. in addition to its many other 
problems. is now faced with a great 
technological advance in knitting ma- 
chinery. As has been the history in 
almost all other industries, the tech- 
nological evolution of full-fashioned 
knitting machinery has had its dis- 
tinct phases, although the machine 
builders furnishing machines for this 
industry have not. until recently. 
brought about radical and sudden 
changes in design. 

The technological development of 
machinery in industry is invariably 
divided into three phases. The first is 
naturally a more or less experimental 
phase. during which time many gen- 
erically different types of machines 
are used to produce relatively like 
articles. In the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry. this first phase ended shortly 
after William Cotton (1864) invented 
the machine from which all present 
evolved. The 
second phase. particularly in modern 
industries of large and universal ex- 
tent like the full-fashioned hosiery in- 
dustry. is one of gradual but not-long- 
delayed usually 
following the original basie design. 


machines have been 


machine evolution. 


until the point is reached where one 
manufacturers machine is about as 
good as another's. At the end of this 
phase all of the machines have  in- 
corporated about all the good features 
permissible by the basie design. This 
full-fashioned 
hosiery industry has. in my estimation. 


second phase in the 
just about passed. and we are now 
entering the third phase. This third 
phase brings about full automaticity 
and also the beginning of the tend- 
ency to develop machinery departing 
more oF less radically from the basic 
conception, 

The full-fashioned hosiery industry 
differs from many other industries. in 
that the first two phases were of long 
duration. | believe this was caused by 
the fact that 
machinery. evolving as it did on per- 


full-fashioned hosiery 


fectly sound economical grounds, de- 
veloped into very large and relatively 
expensive equipment. This made. it 
difheult for other than established ma- 


By Max C. Miller, M.E. 
Vanville, R. I. 





TWO MONTHS AGO in our Annual 
Number we stated that the knitting 
industry is on the verge of some 
fundamental and far-reaching 
changes. This is particularly true of 
the full-fashioned hosiery division. 
First, there are the new types of syn- 
thetic yarns—such as Nylon and 
Vinyon—which, when made commer- 
cially available, are expected to find 
wide application in the manufacture 
of full-fashioned hosiery. Second, of 
the machinery developments which 
have already reached a commercial 
staze, the most outstanding perhaps 
are those having to do with full- 
fashioned hosiery equipment. In the 
following article, Max C. Miller dis- 
cusses these important machinery de- 
velopments and analyzes their effect 
on the industry. To most of our 
readers, Mr. Miller needs no intro- 
duction. He is a knitting machinery 
inventor and expert, and author of 
the standard books: ‘Principles of 
Knitting” and “Knitting Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery,” both of which ap- 


peared serially in Textile World. 





chine builders to improve the ma- 
chinery. In addition, full-fashioned 
hosiery. from a large mass standpoint. 
had to be sold to a consuming public 
that did not. for many years, appre- 
ciate its desirable qualities. 

This slowness of development was 
2 boon to the users of these machines. 
as in industries where violent and 
sudden radical machine developments 
took place. many established mills 
were unable to keep their plants mod- 
ernized. In the opinion of the writer. 
the process of machine evolution in 
the full-fashioned 
will probably. for the first 


hosiery industry 

reason 
noted hereinbefore. continue to be 
slower than is usual in other indus- 
tries. Nevertheless. this kind of ma- 
chinery is now entering or has already 
entered a transition period: and_ the 


industry must now expect very much 


faster machine evolution than in the 
past. Users are, therefore, faced with 
determining how 
quickly they must write off their 
equipment and set up funds with 
which to buy the more and more 
economical machinery constantly be- 
ing developed. They must have in 
mind that they probably can no longer 
safely figure. as they have in the past, 
on wearing out their machinery be- 


fore it becomes obsolete. 


the problem of 


Obsolescence Problem 


Conservative mills have been writ- 
ing off their full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines at the rate of about 30c. per 
doz. In doing so. they were planning 
on a period of about 15 years before 
the machine became obsolete or had 
more or less worn out. It is my belief, 
however. that due to obsolescence in 
this transition period probably occur- 
ring long before the machine has 
worn out, it will no longer be safe 
to figure on its being economically 
practical to operate 15-year old ma- 
chines. I believe that 5 years is more 
nearly the correct figure. 

More clearly to understand the di- 
rection in which technological ma- 
chine development is moving and the 
scope there is for such development, 
let us consider the accepted type of 
knitting machine which was the last 
word 10 years ago. bearing in mind 
that this type is probably used to pro- 
duce 90° of the stockings sold today. 

Machinery of 1929 vintage. while 
power driven. was essentially hand 
controlled. being capable of produc- 
ing goods without attention on the 
part of the operator only at such times 
as no change was required in the type 
or portions of fabric being produced. 
To produce the best type of goods, 
high-grade knitters and fixers, with 
a necessarily high rate of compensa- 
tion. were required. However. the 
profits of the past warranted this. 

During the depression very few ma- 
chines were sold, and these differed 
from their predecessors only in rela- 
tively minor refinements and their in- 
crease in operating speed. These re- 
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finements did not in any way affect 
the relatively long periods during 
which the machine had to be stopped 
to permit the operator to perform the 
major and a large number of minor 
manual operations. In order for the 
industry to continue to produce dur- 
ing these lean years, price reductions 
had to be made. This was unques- 
tionably overdone, as both the em- 
ployees and employers suffered 
thereby. A recent healthy sign has 
been a gradual increase in the sell- 
ing price of full-fashioned hosiery. 
To meet this demand for cheaper 
production costs, most of the machine 
builders have tried, during the last 
10 years, to eliminate the footing op- 
eration, combining it on one machine 
with the process of knitting the leg. 


Combination Machines 


The types of combination machines 
now available are broadly divided into 
three classes. The first type is the com- 
bination machine which produces legs, 
heels, and feet of standard full-fash- 
ioned form on one machine, requiring 
only the looping of the inner heel 
tabs with the sole courses to put the 
stocking blank in condition for sub- 
sequent regular looping and seaming. 

The next generic type is the com- 
bination machine in which regular 
full-fashioned legs and feet are knit 
on one machine without heel tabs; the 
leg and foot blanks are transferred to 
a special topping machine, in which 
a course between the last high heel 
and first sole course is severed; these 
courses are transferred to a heeling 
machine, which subsequently, and in 
an automatic process, knits the heel 
tabs with their inner edges correctly 
joined to the first sole course, the 
stocking blank thereby being com- 
pletely finished exclusive of regular 
looping and seaming. 

The third generic combination ma- 
chine is one in which the legs, heels, 
and feet are knit on one machine, the 
stocking leaving the machine in about 
the same form as described for the 
first type of machine. The major dif- 
ference between the first and third 
types of machines is that the first type 
uses what is known as a split needle 
bed, in which the needles holding the 
instep portion during the heel knit- 
ting are made inactive by a forward 
movement of the needles, while in the 
third type the needle bed remains 
solid. 

All of thse combination machines 
have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages, but none of them in the writer's 
estimation, completely solves the prob- 
lem. I would call them “transition” 
machines. Nevertheless, it 
all progressive hosiery manufacturers 
to keep abreast of these foot-and-leg 
developments and be prepared at all 
times to install new types of machines 


behooves 


that are offered to them by responsi- 
ble machine builders. 

There has been one machine de- 
veloped in recent years that departs 
quite radically from the usual system, 
in that it is built only in one-section 
size. This machine is also a combina- 
tion machine, in which the instep loops 
are lifted off the needles while the 
heel tabs are being knitted, the inner 
edge of the heel tabs being manually 


Full fashioned industry on threshold of 
radical mechanical changes 


transferred to the needles that are to 
produce the first sole and subsequent 
foot courses. This process, involving 
as it does manual operations which 
are made while the machine is 
stopped, does not give uninterrupted 
automaticity. The fact that only one 
section need be non-productive while 
the loops are being manipulated is 
the reason for the hand transfer re- 
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ferred to above being economically 
practical. 

A major development is machinery 
with which it is practical automati- 
cally to set-up, knit, and turn the 
welts of full-fashioned hosiery, pre- 
ceding the regular knitting of the 
leg. The automatic welt device is avail- 
able also in the first-mentioned type 
of combination machine. It is worthy 
of note that these automatic welt ma- 
chines have been in use for a number 
of years in practically all the other 
industrial countries of the world where 
full-fashioned hosiery is produced, al- 
though they are only now coming into 
use in this country. It is to be re- 
gretted that these welt devices, while 
correctly developed for erection with 
new machines of the type to which 
they are adapted, have not as yet been 
commercialized for application as at- 
tachments to existing machines. Such 
attachments would go a long way 
toward modernizing existing machin- 
ery sufficiently for it to compete suc- 
cessfully with new machines not so 
equipped. 

In the writer's opinion, a major 
cause, not previously mentioned, af- 
fecting the slow development of full- 
fashioned hosiery machinery was the 
inability of the machine builders until 
recently to eliminate the long period 
of machine-down time required for 
hand welt manipulations. The long 
time incidental to these manipulations 
hardly warranted going to the expense 
of making the machine otherwise au- 
tomatic. That is, while probably some 
2 min. of machine-down time could 
be eliminated with otherwise complete 
automaticity, the additional 10 min. 
or so of unavoidable down time could 
not be eliminated without automatic 
welt devices. Now, however, since this 
major machine-down time incidental 
to the welt forming has been elimi- 
nated, it is only fair to assume that 
more or less complete automaticity 
will shortly follow. In faet. it has 
long been known how to make ma- 
chines automatic as regards almost 
all of their existing manual opera- 
other than the 
procedure. 


tions welt-forming 


Complete Automaticity 


In considering the use of more or 
less completely automatic machinery, 
one must bear in mind that not only 
will productivity be continuous, but 
the way is opened for allotting more 
than one machine to each knitter. 
with a tremendous reduction in pro- 
duction costs per dozen. This latter 
is on the assumption, of course, that 
the average weekly pay per knitter will 
remain as at present. Even though 
an operator will then be called upon 
to attend more than one automatic 
machine, he will probably not have so 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Fluorescent Lamps 


Installation at Hudson Silk Hosiery Co. provides illumination 


of daylight color-quality with low current consumption 


@ FLUORESCENT lamps were first 
announced while they were still a 
laboratory product. This new light 
source promised to be the most spec- 
tacular development since the tung- 
sten lamp. Since the fluorescent 
lamps produce colored light or light 
of daylight color-quality without the 
use of color filters, their appearance 
on the market was looked forward to 
with great interest by the electrical 
industry and by lighting engineers. 
In addition, the lamps had other char- 
acteristics which indicated a wide ap- 
plication in industry, commercial es- 
tablishments, and other fields. Fluo- 
rescent lamps are now available in a 
number of different sizes, and an in- 
stallation of them was made several 
months ago at the Oakhurst Mill. of 





By Roy A. Palmer 


Illuminating Engineer, Duke Power Co. 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 


ae 

The fluorescent lamp is a mercury 
arc, which in itself generates a rela- 
tively small amount of visible light. 
However, it is quite rich in ultra- 
violet radiation, which is_ invisible. 
Chemical powders have been devel- 
oped which emit light when exposed 
to ultra-violet radiation. Certain of 
these chemicals produce green, pink, 
or blue light, which, when combined 
in proper proportion, will produce a 
white light which is termed as day- 
light by the National Bureau of 
Standards. This daylight is somewhat 
bluer than the light from an _ ordi- 
nary tungsten lamp, and is quite a 
good substitute for North skylight, 
which is deemed the best light under 


Fig. 1—Fluorescent lamps 
at Hudson Silk Hosiery Co. 
provide adequate, shadow- 
less illumination along the 
length of each machine to 
permit observation of fine 
detail at the need!es or at 
any other part of the ma- 
chine 
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which cotton can be graded, colors 
matched, or other work carried out 
requiring close color discrimination. 
The fluorescent powders are coated 
on the inside of the tube and glow 
under the excitation of the mercury 
arc. Since the lamp is an arc, there 
is no filament except a small coil at 
each end of the tube which acts as 
an electrode. A special auxiliary de- 
vice is required for the operation of 
each lamp. Since this is relatively 
small, it can be concealed conveni- 
ently in the reflecting equipment. 


Lamp Sizes 


At present these lamps are pro- 
duced in 18-, 24-, 36-, 48-, and 50-in. 
lengths, consuming 15, 20, 30, 40, and 
100 watts, respectively. One _ inter- 
esting feature is that the 15-watt fluo- 
rescent daylight lamp produces as 
much light as a 50-watt tungsten 
lamp; the 20-watt fluorescent lamp 
produces light approximately equal to 
a 60-watt tungsten lamp, the 30-watt 
fluorescent lamp produces light ap- 
proximately equal to a 75-watt tung- 
sten lamp, the 40-watt fluorescent 
lamp produces about as much light 
as a 100-watt tungsten lamp, and the 
100-watt fluorescent lamp produces 
light approximately equal to a 300- 
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Method of mounting the lighting units is shown here. Note 
that the units are easily reached for cleaning or replacement of lamps 
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watt tungsten lamp. | Fluorescent 
lamps in the 15-, 20-, 30-, and 40- 
watt sizes are being produced by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Hygrade Sylvania 
Corp.. and Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.; they are recommended par- 
ticularly for illuminating localized 
areas, such as individual machines, in- 
spection tables, etc.; several manu- 
facturers of lighting fixtures have de- 
veloped various types of units for use 
with the lamps. The 100-watt lamp is 
made by General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Co., and is sold with the re- 
flector and auxiliary complete: it 
gives a blue-white light, and is said 
to have ample light output for general 
industrial illumination.—£ditor. | 


No Heat Discomfort 


Since fluorescence does not produce 
any perceptible heat, these lamps oper- 
ate much cooler than does a tungsten- 
filament lamp. Placing the lamps in 
close proximity to the workers does 
not create discomfort from heat. 

At the Hudson Silk Hosiery plant, 
100 36-in. daylight fluorescent lamps 
in Miller-lvanhoe units are placed 
over the 48 full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines in this mill. An average of 50 
foot-candles is provided at the needle- 
points. 

The lighting units are spaced 33 in. 
apart from end to end, or 6 ft. on 
centers, over the 26-section machines. 
They are mounted 42 in. above the 
needle bars. The long source of light 
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Fig. 3 
appearance of the room due to reflected light to the ceiling. (Inset) The 
splendid illuminiation provided by the fluorescent lamps is evident by the 
clearness with which the threads can be seen 


provides a minimum of shadows and 
the spill light from the ends of the 
units assures uniformity of illumina- 
tion over the entire length of the 
machine. 

The coolness of the lamp in opera- 
tion guards against complaint from 
the operators from heat. While day- 
light color-quality of light is not 
important in full-fashioned knitting, 
the psychological effect on the workers 
is very favorable. There is consider- 
able light reflected upward from the 
surface of the machines so that the 
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Note the excellent illumination on the machine and the pleasant 


ceiling is relatively light, producing a 
generally pleasing effect when the 
room is viewed as a whole. 

This mill is one of the most modern 
in the South—it is windowless except 
for a dormer over the trucking aisle. 
has a cork-insulated ceiling, and is 
air-conditioned throughout. Installa- 
tion of the newest type of lighting has 
provided better seeing conditions for 
the operators. These various fea- 
tures contribute immeasurably to 
proper manufacturing conditions and 
to the welfare of the workers. 


Full-Fashioned Developments 


much work to do as he now has with 
only one machine. Again, certain of 
these new features, more particularly 
the automatic welt mechanism, will 
greatly lessen the necessity of indi- 
vidual operator skill. 

The full automatic mechanisms that 
still remain to be commercialized in 
order to eliminate the remaining 5 
min. or so of machine-down time are 
as follows: 

Automatic and practical means for 
knitting regular full-fashioned heels 
that are joined with their inner heel 
edges to the sole course in the process 
of knitting on one machine; simple 
and practical automatic yarn-chang- 
ing mechanisms; efficient, automatic 
fabric take-up means; automatic yarn 
severing and binding mechanisms; 
automatic mechanism to eliminate the 
present necessity of pliering needles 
and points; completely automatic loop 
regulation; the automatic introduc- 
tion of the picot; and pattern mechan- 
ism to control all these enumerated 


(Continued from page 83) 


mechanisms, as well as all the other 
many parts that are now hand manip- 
ulated. 

I do not believe that the industry 
need be concerned with the question 
as to where all this increased produc- 
tion, incidental to the use of machines 
capable of greatly increased produc- 
tivity. is going to be sold. The some 
11,000,000 doz. of women’s full-fash- 
ioned stockings sold last year does 
not by any means represent the total 
full-fashioned hosiery production that 
can be sold, assuming, of course, that 
more productive machines will per- 
mit hosiery to be produced at a lower 
cost, with resultant 
prices. 

Nor do I believe the industry need 
be concerned with the labor union’s 
reaction to the use of these more au- 
tomatic machines bringing with it, 
as it will, the allotment of more than 
one machine to one knitter. I am 
convinced through personal contact 
that union officials recognize they can- 


lower selling 


not afford to stand in the way of au- 
tomaticity. I believe all that they 
expect to do is to insist on a minimum 
wage scale and that the mills do not 
adopt a group system of machine op- 
eration which involves the use of 
helpers, most of whom can never be- 
come knitters. 

For the good of the industry as a 
whole, marginal mills should be pre- 
vented from producing sub-standard 
hosiery to sell at cut prices, with the 
resultant effect of forcing mills that 
are producing high quality and cor- 
rect merchandise to sell it with too 
small a margin of profit.. Many of the 
existing marginal mills will be unable 
to adopt the radically improved and 
more automatic machines, and hence 
will be unable to compete. On the 
other hand, I believe that the sound, 
substantial mills will be greatly bene- 
fited by the early commercialization 
of more or less fully automatic equip- 
ment, provided, of course, they keep 
abreast of the times. 
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Circular Hosiery Sizes 


Should be obtained by correct build-up of chain 


instead of by tampering with the stitch 


B THE RELATION of texture of cir- 
cular-knit hosiery to elasticity and 
strength is an old subject, and is gen- 
erally understood by fixers and knit- 
ters in the larger mills. However, in 
the last fifteen years. many smaller 
hosiery mills. which sell their gray 
production to converters. have come 
into existence. It is in these mills 
that too many fixers apparently have 
forgotten the importance of knitting 
hosiery with the correct texture of 
fabric or of the proper number of 
courses per inch to produce a good 
finish and appearance. 

The small margin of profit realized 
by such mills has added impetus to 
the knitters’ irrational practice of sav- 
ing yarn and increasing production, 
by stitch manipulation. This practice 
has led some fixers to the abuse of 
the drum-tension screws or cam block. 
depending on the make of machine. 


Changing Sizes 


In knitting half-hose on machines 
with 200 to 240 needles. it is con- 
sidered good practice to knit a stitch 
of 24 courses to the inch. After the 
machines are adjusted to knit this 
stitch. the drum-tension screws or cam 
blocks should not be altered. It should 
not be forgotten that the main chain 
was provided to control the knitting 

when larger sizes are to be knit. the 
change in size should be effected by 
adding links to that part of the chain 
that controls the length of the foot. 
One link should be added for each 
additional Ys in. of length. In chang- 
ing from Size 10 to 10%. one link is 
added. to make 12 more Courses, lf 
the change is from 10% to 11%. two 
links are added to make the foot 1 in. 
or 24 courses longer. The length of 
the leg should be the same (about 15 
in.) for Sizes 10 to 11%. 

Some time ago a circular hosiery 
machine fixer said that he never both- 
ered to add links to his chains when 
changing to larger size hosiery be- 
cause it was unnecessary. He said 
that when he did adjust his chains to 
change sizes. he took out links instead 
of adding them. This man has his 
control chains built up to knit only 
one size correctly: viz... Size 101%. 


When it is desired to knit 


larger 


By I. C. Moore 


sizes. he does it by loose knitting: 
i.e.. lengthening the stitch by means 
of the screw driver and the tension 
screws. Of course, this would cause 
the leg of the sock to knit longer also: 
to prevent this, it is necessary to make 
links out of that portion of the chain 
which controls the length of the leg. 
He says that his employer likes this 
system because it saves yarn, and that 
the knitters like it because, with the 
looser knitting. a dozen of the larger 
sizes can be knit as quickly as a 
dozen of the smaller sizes. The writer 
often has wondered what this man 
would do if he had to knit hosiery 
according to rigid specifications. 

It is true that loosening or length- 
ening the stitch and taking out links 
to make the leg knit shorter will save 
a small amount of material. In like 
manner, it is possible. by lengthening 
the stitches proportionally. to knit 
large sizes in the same time it takes 
to knit a 10%, 
of material and increase in production 
is too small to justify sacrificing the 
quality of merchandise. This holds 
true even for those mills making low- 
grade hosiery. where such unorthodox 


However. this saving 


knitting practice usually is followed. 

\ certain fixer with a screwdriver 
omplex did not believe’ in adding 
links to the main control chain when- 
ever It Was possible to obtain his sizes 
by turning screws. This pet theory 
caused him quite a lot of trouble and 
had work. Every time he lengthened 
the stitches. some of the machines of 
his section would start making holes 
et the beginning of the looper course. 
The long stitches were causing exces- 
sive strain on the yarn. Again. due to 
the loose stitch, some of the machines 
would not plate. Yet it was a long 
time before he was finally convinced 
that he actually was losing production 
by having machines stopped for ad- 
justment and wasting yarn by making 
seconds, besides making more work 
for himself. 

Lack of uniformity of | texture 
causes a Certain amount of bad work 
at the loopers. Possibly 50°. of the 
technique of looping hosiery consists 
of becoming habitually accustomed to 
the loops or stitches of the fabric. It is 
well known that. when a looper oper- 


ative changes from fine-gage hosiery 
to coarse. or vice versa, she virtually 
has to learn to loop again. Hence, a 
drop in production or poor looping 
results. If the texture of hosiery varies 
from lot to lot, as it does when fixers 
depend too much upon the screw 
drvier to get the different sizes, the 
effect is similar—it throws the oper- 
ative off her accustomed swing. 


Trouble in Boarding 


Circular hosiery must be knit with 
the correct density of stitch to finish 
well. This type of hosiery depends, 
to a great extent, upon its elasticity 
for shaping. If it is knit too loose, it 
will be sleazy and lifeless. and the 
fabric will not adjust itself to the con- 
tour of the drying forms. Consider 
the fixer who builds up the main 
chain to knit only Size 10% correctly 
and lengthens the stitch to knit Size 
ll. Virtually. he knits only two sizes: 
and the boarding department has to 
beard these in such a way as to obtain 
the other four sizes, viz.. 10. 10%, 11, 
and 11%. It is not difficult to imagine 
what would happen in the boarding 
department. in this case. To obtain 
Size 10, the hosiery knit 10% would 
have to be boarded on forms a half 
size too small. and the socks. being 
too large, could not be pulled out 
smooth in the foot. The hose knit 
and boarded 10% would be the only 
ones that fit the forms. Those knit 
11 would be sleazy and would not 
hold the shape: and to obtain Size 
11%, the 11l°s would have to be 
stretched Yo in. on the forms. This 
would = strain’ the fabric possibly 
enough to cause the socks to burst 
at the gore, 

To be sure. the best policy would 
to be knit both sizes and half sizes: 
but in small mills this is not consid- 
ered feasible. The usual practice is 
to knit Sizes 10 and 11. Then, if the 
stitch is such as to produce consistent 
resiliency and proper allowance has 
heen made for shrinkage in the dye- 
ing. the hosiery can be stretched satis- 
factorily to the half-sizes, in the fin- 
ishing department. However hosiery 
that is not properly knitted in’ the 
first place cannot be made perfect at 


any succeeding process. 
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Underwear Knitting 


Pointers on machine adjustments. production speeds. 


cotton yarn faults. and mill humidification 


B KNITTING of underwear on either 
spring-needle or  latch-needle —ma- 
chines is much simpler than that of 
outerwear, in which plug burr and 
complicated cut  pressers are em- 
ployed. However, there is some cut 
presser work on balbriggan. and also, 
some panel knitting on latch-needle 
machines, effected by removing a 
series of needles from the cylinder. 
Settings on knitting machines, par- 
ticularly those for cotton underwear, 
although they are exacting, are not 
difficult. At the same time, as com- 
pared with many other types of tex- 
tile machines, there are not so many 
settings to be made. Hence, faults can 
be easily found and remedied. This 
does not mean that a knitter never has 
any headaches, but that faulty knit- 
ting can be quickly analyzed and 
corrected. 

(An authority on knitting once re- 
marked that on = spring-needle ma- 
chines the stitch wheel was the most 
important detail of the machine, and 
that there was one certain place where 
the wheel would run free on the 
needles. He stated further that the 
yarn should conform to this particular 
setting. 

For latch-needle knitting, there are 
fewer adjustments than for 
needle knitting. 
chines are 


spring- 
Latch-needle —ma- 
equipped with internal 
cams, which eliminate the necessity 
of using such parts as sinkers, landers, 
and cast-off burrs. Settings will not 
be discussed in detail, as most knitters 
are familiar with them. 

Proper speeds for maintaining maxi- 
mum production are of first’ impor- 
tance in knitting manufacture. Un- 
questionably, failure to secure the full 
production of which their equipment is 
capable is incurred by knitters who 
neglect to maintain the same surface 
speed on all of their machines. regard- 
less of diameter. The first step in calcu- 
lating production and related matters 
is for the knitter to conduct ex- 
periments to determine the best sur- 
face speed for the type of machines 
that he is using and the character of 
material that he is knitting. From this 
standard he can readily calculate the 
revolutions per minute and the pul- 
leys required for individual machines. 


By Paul Smith 


Mill Engineer, Gilbert Knitting Co. 





Speed adjustment is vitally important 


The basic step is to find a constant 
for the pounds that would be pro- 
duced if the machine had but one feed, 
were turning | r.p.m., and had a dial 
1 ft. in circumference. To determine 
this constant, it is first necessary to 
determine experimentally the length of 
yarn that will knit 1 ft. of fabric along 
the course. It is an easy matter to 
multiply the constant by the feeds, 
by the revolutions per minute, and by 
the circumference in feet, and to ob- 
tain the figured production for one 
week, as well as the amounts of each 
kind of yarn used. 

This method is applicable both to 
spring-needle work and_ to latch- 
needle work, although in the latter 
case the surface speeds will be much 
lower. A more detailed discussion of 
this, as well as charts and _ tables, 
was in July. 1937, Textite Worvp. 


Yarn Faults 


As yarn faults have a definite in- 
fluence on knitting, some discussion 
Whether or not 
the mill spins its own yarn, the knit- 
ter should be conversant with the 
imperfections which he is likely to 
encounter in the yarns he employs. 

The ideal cotton knitting yarn is a 
pliable, soft-twist, even yarn which 
will easily conform to knitting. Some- 
times it is not feasible to spin such 
yarn without a major mechanical 
change of some kind in the yarn mill, 


of them is in order. 


but the knitter should insist on re- 
ceiving suitable yarn. 

Unevenness starts at the picker, 
and can be reduced by periodically 
adjusting the evener motion to main- 
tain the laps within a 2 lb. tolerance. 
Thin places may result from one 
or more of several sources, but gen- 
erally are caused by the roving being 
stretched because it has insufficient 
twist. Regular inspection of spoon 
stop motions on the drawing frames 
to assure quick action will reduce 
the number of thin places. Also it 
may be advisable to run heavier 
travelers on the spinning frames to 
break down the where thin 
places occur, 


ends 


Thick places in the yarn may be 
caused by an end of roving breaking 
down and joining an adjacent end to 
form a double. Again, they may be 
caused by an end breaking down at 
the spinning frame, so that the stock 
from the seavenger roll spins in with 
an adjacent end. Trouble at the rov- 
ing frame can be avoided by closer 
attention from the operator, but avoid- 
ance of that at the spinning frame 
probably will require re-covering of 
the scavenger roll. 

Hard ends are made by operators 
putting excessive twist in the roving 
when it is pieced up, so that it will 
not draft. Operators should be pre- 
vented from following this practice. 
Also, the slub catchers on the wind- 
ers should be set to catch these im- 
perfections. 

Regularly thick and thin 
yarn are caused by 
worn roll necks on the spinning frame, 
which produce a cam action. Re-neck- 
ing the rolls is the only solution for 
this. 

Of course, waste cotton and lint is 
always a source of bad yarn, and the 
only way to minimize it is to establish 
a regular cleaning schedule. 

\ humidifying system is a neces- 
sity to a yarn mill, and, likewise. is 
an aid to a knitting mill. Certain 
definite characteristics of the cotton 
fiber vary with its moisture content, 
for which reason a more even stitch 
and a more constant roll width can be 
obtained in a knitting mill equipped 
with controlled humidity. 


spaced 


places in the 
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Points on Pattern Work 


Making currently popular outerwear fabrics 


By Leslie Miner 


8 DRAFTED-PATTERN fabrics made 
on leaded spring-needle machines are 
being used quite extensively — for 


5 
dresses. polo shirts. sweaters, and - 


15 
Fig. 3. The pattern 
wheel 


other types of outerwear. Various com- 
binations of yarn can be used, depend- 
ing upon the fabric. The most im- 
portant factor in knitting pattern-work 
is to have the machine in first-class 
adjustment. This can be best assured 
by having a certain machine set aside 
for this purpose. White yarn should 
be used when making adjustments, in 
order to enable the knitter obtain a 
clear stitch. The most essential ad- 
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Fig. 2. Pattern field for fabric 
justments are those of the pressers. 
landing wheels. and cast-off wheels. A 
drafted-pattern should be knit on the 





Fig. 1. Drafted-pattern fabric for outerwear 


size cylinder for which it is designed. 

Pattern pressers should be filled When the wheel is blocked, a mark TABLE I. Arrangement of feeds 
with blocks completely and should be should be placed on it to indicate the No. 1 feed: plain. 
placed on the machine to operate as starting point. Wheels should be num- No. 2 feed: pattern, using No. 1 wheel 
plain pressers at the plain feeds. Then bered as they are blocked. and when blocked as follows: | : 
the landing wheels should be set under placed on the machine. they should Pe : a i aM eee me 
these pressers so that they are casting- be placed on the machine in the order Part 2—3 out, 2 in, 1 out, 1 in, 1 out, 
off the stitch clearly. They should be in which they are numbered. Each Part 8 i ke S cat 3 te. 1 out, 
set at such an angle to the needles one, starting with No. 1, should be set 5 1 in, 3 out, 2 in, ; as ® in 
that they will not make holes, and at on its starting point. Care should be aren 3 me te oe one 
such a height under the pressers that exercised to make sure that the wheels Pat he ae SS ee oe 
they will not touch them. Thus they do not get mixed up. and that they Part 6—2 in, 3 out, 2 in, 1 out, 2 in, 
will not mar or nick the pressers. are started as they are blocked from Part 73 a a et oek < i ERK 


the pattern field. Dots in Fig. 2 indi- 1 in, 1 out, 2 in. 3 out 


° Part 8 in, 3 out, 1 in, 1 out, 2 in, 
cate the outs or needles which float, " Sout, 3 in 
and blank squares indicate ins or 
needles which knit. 
The pattern wheel (Fig. 3) covers No. 4 feed: pattern, using No. 2 wheel 
9 2e »S . ar 9()-1 blocked as follows: 
120 needles once around. A_ 20-in. era 4d ae Soe 64nd we 


eylinder with 1,155 needles has been 3 out, 1 in 
Part 2—2 out, 2 in, 2 out, 1 in, 1 out, 


Many knitters set the landing 
wheels so that the stitch lags as it 
enters over the cast-off wheel. How- : 
; ; No. 3 feed: plain. 
ever, in making pattern work better 
results are obtained by setting the 
landing wheels to land the stitch in a 
straight line to the cast-off wheel. 


ee, Mae ee al 

Next, set the cloth cams up to the elected Since it is necessary to find 1 in, 2 out, 2 in, 2 oui 

landing wheels as close as possible a number in this pattern wheel that Part 3—2 in. 3 out, 2 in, 1 out, 2 in, 

c _ S das S ds SS *. ° = ° . 3 out. 2 ir 

but leave room enough for the fabric will divide evenly into the cylinder of Part 4—3 out 2 os 1 out, 1 in, 1 out, 
: . -edles. > mber 15 as e 1 in, 1 out, 2 in, 3 out 

to pass between the landing wheel need| the a ber wha been Part 5—1 out, 2 in, 8 out, 1 in, 1 out, 

Sl ill meee A nk alee’ selected. This number divides into 1 in, 8 out, 2 in, 1 out 

should be set just high enough to the pattern wheel of 120. eight times Part 6—1 ee 538, 2 Oat, Sm, 

5 = £ ee ‘ F > out, in 4 
cast off the stitches: if set too high, (I ig. 3 Bs g ‘ : pare 7 egy “ig > oF = Rs 
it will cut holes. This is especially At this point a pattern held with Part S—2 in. 8 out, 2 in, 1 out, 2 in, 
eight equal parts must be found for 3 out, 2 in 


true if the take-up is set too tight. 
The cast-off wheel should be set as 
close to the landing wheel as possible. 


three pattern wheels. This gives a 


pattern field of 24 courses. In the No. & feed: plain 


' pattern field (Fig. 2) it will be noticed No. 6 feed: pattern, using No. 3 wheel 
Following are the plans of the fabric oy dna ee blocked as follows : 
; - 2 : i that at the top there are 15 needles Part 1—3 out, 4 in, 1 out, 4 in, 3 vut 
ee ae Fig. 1: Size of cylinder, 20 and the left there are 24 courses. At Part 2—1 out, 2 in, 3 out, 1 in, 1 out, 
in.: gage of machine. 28: feeds é 1 in, 3 out, 2 in, 1 out 
ne = ichine, 28; feeds on the right, the numbers (1-2-3) repre- Part 3--1 in, 3 out, 8 in, 1 out, 8 in 
machine—three pattern and three sent the numbers of the pattern 3 out, 1 in 
plain, 6: size of pattern wheels, 120 wheels and the numbers 1-2-3-4-5-6- sion 1 eae 2 es ca aise 
needles once around: size ot pattern 7-8 represent the eight parts in each Part 5 2 i, 3 out, > in. } out. 2 in. 
field. 15 needles: needles in cvlinder ve : . , 3 out, < in 
1.155. T ble I 1 , —— im cylinder, pattern wheel. Each pattern wheel Part 6 : ont: 2 in, 1 out, 1 in, 1 out, 
10). 1a , shows teed arrange » ‘ . : , in, out, 2 in, 3 out 
i - Soe METERS. should be read eight times from the nies te ene & te oe ane. 2 an. 8 ee 
Color of yarn at the plain feeds is pattern field. This has been done in ;' ; in, 3 out, 2 in, : out 
F . fart 8 i 2 out, 3 in, yut, 8 il 
scarlet: at the pattern feeds is blue. blocking the wheel. . 3 out, 1 tn ' " 
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One-Bath Method 


For scouring and dyeing rayon knit goods saves time and money 


BFORMERLY one of the problems 
which confronted the dyer of rayon 
knit goods was the removal of oils 
employed for lubricating the yarn. 
This made it impractical to use a one- 
bath method for scouring and dyeing. 
Today the yarn producers are lubri- 
cating the rayon with compounds 
which can be easily scoured out. As 
a result, it is possible to scour and 
dye the fabrics in one bath. The 
author has used the one-bath method 
described below with good success. 
It can, of course, be modified to meet 
the conditions encountered in indi- 
vidual plants. 

Any of the standard reel-type dye- 
ing machines can be employed with 
good results. Likewise, any good 
grade of green olive oil soap or its 
equivalent can be used. The follow- 
ing formula for a stock soap solution 
was based on solid bar soap. If 
flake or powdered soap is used, less 
will be needed, due to the fact that 
these contain not over 12% moisture, 
whereas most solid soaps contain up 
to 28 to 30%. 


Procedure Followed 

Dissolve the soap in a_ separate 
tank or other container using 114 lb. 
of soap to each gallon of water. 
After adding the soap to the water, 
bring to a simmering boil, and keep 
at this temperature until the solid 
soap is all dissolved. If possible, 
allow this soap solution to cool down 
overnight before using; otherwise 
add the soap to the dyeing machine 
carefully, so that the hot soap will 
not contact the rayon cloth directly. 

Fill the dyeing machine with the 
proper volume of water in which to 
dye the cloth. Then load machine 
with the rayon cloth to be scoured 
and dyed. After the cloth is all 
loaded, run the machine for 5 min. 
to wet out the cloth thoroughly. 
During this run bring the tempera- 
ture of water to between 75 and 
80° F. With machine still running, 
add 1 qt. of the stock soap solution 
for every 10 lb. of cloth in the ma- 
chine. As soon as soap is added, put 
in the dye to be used, which has been 
previously dissolved in boiling water 
and strained through fine cloth or a 
metal screen. After the dye has been 
added, run the cloth at the initial 


By George I. Putnam 





USE OF LUBRICATING compounds 
which are easily scoured out has 
eliminated the problem of oil re- 
moval and made it possible satis- 
factorily to scour and dye rayon 
knit goods by the one-bath method. 





temperature (75 to 80° F.) for 5 
min., and then slowly raise the tem- 
perature to the proper point for 
dyeing with the particular dyes used. 

If it is found necessary, as is 
often the case, to make an addition 
of dye to obtain the desired shade, 
turn off the steam, and allow the 
bath to cool down a little before 
making the addition, then gradually 
bring up to the dyeing temperature 
and allow to dye for 10 min., or ac- 
cording to one’s judgment, before 
sampling again. 

After the desired shade has been 
obtained, rinse the cloth well with 
warm water, and then with cold. 
Finally, soften the cloth, if desired, 
with a little of the soap solution (2 
qt. per 100 lb. of cloth), or any of 
the standard commercial softeners 
recommended for rayon; remove from 
machine; extract; and dry. 

The formula given above is based 
on the use of a zero soft water as 
comes from any one of the standard 
commercial softener systems. If the 
water is not of this softness, addi- 
tional soap must be used, or one of 
the newer chemicals for softening 
water must be employed, so that a 
good suds is produced in the bath. 

If some batches of rayon cloth are 
much dirtier than the average, 2 qt. 
of pine oil soap to each 100 Ib. of 
cloth should be added to the dyebath. 

Do not try to cut down the time 
of bringing the temperature of the 
bath from 75° F. to the dyeing tem- 
perature; if you do, you will not ob- 
tain the full scouring action of the 
soap. This time should be approxi- 
mately 50° longer than the dyeing 
time for the two-bath method. 

If possible, use dyes which have 
an affinity for the rayon without the 
use of glauber salt or common salt. 
The exhaustion of the dyes can be 
determined by laboratory tests, or the 
information can be obtained from the 
dye manufacturers. If it is absolutely 


necessary to use salt, be careful to 
employ only a small amount, so as 
not to affect the soap. Experience 
and laboratory tests again will show 
how much salt to use. 

As is. generally known, rayon 
manufacturers produce some yarns 
which have greater affinity for dyes 
than some of their other yarns which 
are not to be colored. This type of 
yarn is helpful in the one-bath 
method. 

It is also advisable in order to 
obtain an even distribution of steam 
to have two steam lines coming into 
the tub. The pipes should be sepa- 
rated from direct contact with the 
cloth by the front partition and should 
extend to the bottom of the tub and 
along the bottom, meeting at the 
center. The pipes should be per- 
forated, and the ends capped. Two 
such steam lines give a much better 
distribution of steam than does just 
one long pipe. This uniform flow of 
steam gives more even heating of the 
dyebath, which, in turn, helps to 
produce more level dyeing. 

It has also been found advantage- 
ous in the washing operation follow- 
ing the dyeing, not to dump the 
scouring and dye liquor by pulling 
the outlet plugs, but to have the 
dyeing machine provided with top 
overflow outlets through which the 
waste water can run out to the sewer. 
In this way the dirty water will not 
deposit any scum on the cloth. With 
this method of washing, the machine 
is allowed to run until the wash water 
is clean. Then, if the cloth is to be 
softened, the machine can be stopped, 
and the outlet plugs pulled to allow 
the excess water to run to waste. 


Savings Effected 


The one-bath method, if carried out 
properly, will produce results equal 
to the two-bath method—and with 
decided savings. Not figuring the 
loading and unloading of the dyeing 
machine, which has to be done with 
either method, there is at least an 
80% saving in time. Again, there is 
less wear and tear on the cloth. 
There is a considerable saving in 
soap; and some saving in water and 


steam, which—although small per 
batch—makes a total worth consider- 


ing over a period of a year. 
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Hosiery Dye Tests 


Should be complete to insure against possible trouble 


from adoption of untried products 


BTWO EXPERIENCES which the 
writer has had recently have demon- 
strated conclusively that thorough 
tests of hosiery dyes and finishing 
agents are necessary if one is to avoid 
trouble from unexpected sources. In 
both cases we had made a seemingly 
safe change from one product to an- 
other, only to find that we had not 
taken into consideration every possi- 
ble factor. Fortunately we were able 
to trace the difficulties to their sources 
before irreparable damage had been 
done. 

When iridescent hosiery first came 
into vogue, most dyers secured the 
iridescent effect by utilizing as many 
of their standard dyes as they could, 
supplemented with basic or acid blues, 
reds, and violets. In our particular 
case, we utilized for all our standard 
shades a combination of a silk yel- 
low. a silk brown, and a silk blue- 
black—all three being very fast to 
light and washing. We were able to 
secure a fair iridescency by utilizing 
an acid violet in place of our standard 
blue-black silk dye. 

Several of our accounts. however 
complained that our hosiery did not 
exhibit sufficient After 
some experimenting, we discovered 
fast-to-light-and-washing 
silk red which we occasionally used, 
in conjunction with the acid violet 
and our standard silk yellow, gave the 
desired iridescency. Our tests defi- 
nitely proved that this new silk red 
was vastly superior in light and wash- 
ing fastness to the silk brown which 
it replaced. It was our belief that 
since we were substituting a_ better 
dye in the formula, we were improv- 
ing our product. 


iridescency. 


that a very 


Complaints Begin 


\fter a few weeks, complaints begin 
to trickle in, all of the same general 
nature; namely. that our iridescent 
streaky after 
Washing tests were made 


shades were drying 
washing. 
in the laboratory, but we were unable 
to reproduce the ugly yellowish green 
streaks which the returned hosiery ex- 
hibited. . 
the rays of the sun coming through 


the window hit upon the drying hos- 


Then one hot summer day 


By William T. Leggis 





iery; and within 5 min., the hosiery 


so exposed developed the peculiar 
streaks we were attempting to dupli- 
cate. 

(n investigation was started to iso- 
late the cause of this trouble. Self 
dyeings were made of each of the three 
dyes, and the dyed stockings exposed 
to strong sunlight and allowed to dry. 
On a basis of the self dyeings we 
could not detect any reason for the 
yellowish streaks. Next dyeings were 
made of the following combinations: 
red and violet. violet and yellow, yel- 
low and red. These dyeings were 
hung to dry while exposed to sunlight, 
and the following results were ob- 
served: The yellow-red combination 
showed no change and dried to a uni- 
form shade. The yellow-violet) com- 
hinbination showed a = slight fading. 
The violet-red = combination 
large yellowish green streaks. 


showed 


These dyeings definitely proved that 
the red dye and the violet dye, al- 
though exhibiting good light fastness 
by themselves. in combination, under 
the influence of sunlight. destroyed 
each other. This experience taught 
us that self dyeings may be very mis- 
leading in determining fastness prop- 
erties. The only positive test is on the 
properties of the combination of all 
the dyes as used in practice. 

The other problem arose in’ our 
finishing department. A new splash- 
proofing compound was thoroughly 
tested in the laboratory for splash- 
proofing properties: stability in’ the 


finishing bath; and effect on _ oils. 
dullers, fillers, and other ingredients 
used in the finishing formula. The 
laboratory tests showed the new 
splash-proofing compound to be equal 
to our old splash-proofing finish, but 
considerably lower in price. We de- 
cided, therefore, to make the change. 

Results in the machines were ex- 
cellent; the hosiery looked well and 
exhibited a good splash-proof effect. 
lt appeared that we had been able to 
make a substantial saving in cost of 
materials and to obtain an improved 
finish. However, a few days after we 
began with the new finish, some of 
the operators in the boarding depart- 
ment developed blistered fingers. Not 
much attention was paid to this, other 
than to watch the extraction more 
carefully, because it was known that 
too much moisture in the damp hos- 
iery will blister the pressers’ hands. 
But instead of the trouble clearing 
up, it became more intensified. All the 
boarders developed large. ugly water 
blisters on their hands. It became al- 
most necessary to close up the de- 
partment. 


Splash-Proofing Compound 


As the splash-proofing compound 
was the only change made correspond- 
ing to this outbreak of skin trouble. 
the new splash-proofing compound was 
immediately replaced by the old com- 
pound. The operators’ hands began 
to heal within a few days, and were 
completely cured within two weeks. 
Investigation showed that under the 
influence of heat from the drying 
forms. the new splash-proofing com- 
pound was decomposed. and one of 
the decomposition products was an 
acid, which concentrated on the hands 
of the operators as the water evapo- 
rated, causing them to blister. Fortu- 
nately the finished hosiery did not 
have any harmful effect upon the skin 
of the wearers. probably due to the 
fact that because of its volatile nature. 
only a small amount of the acid 
liberated remained on the fabric. 

These two experiences have taught 
us not to take anything for granted. 
but to make thorough tests of all new 
products before we adopt them for use. 
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MIXING IN POLITICS 
A Pete and Bill Discussion 


RE YOU going to the political 
rally tonight, Bill?”  in- 
quired Pete. “Ima Wonda, who is 
running for mayor, is going to 
speak. You should hear him.” 

“Nope,” replied Bill, “I haven’t 
got time to waste listening to a lot 
of hot air. I read the platforms of 
all candidates, and already know 
whom I am going to vote for. No 
use to listen to them brag about 
themselves any more.” 

“That’s not a very constructive 
attitude for you to take, Bill. You, 
an overseer and supposed to be a 
leader in the community! It’s 
shirkers like you who are respon- 
sible for the lemon we drew for 
mayor last time.” 

Bill looked closely at Pete, who 
had a curious look of self-impor- 
tance on his face which he tried to 
conceal. 

“Oh ho!” declared Bill. “So 
that’s it. You’re mixed up in this 
yourself some way. 

“Well, not exactly, Bill. Well, 


that is, I am going to introduce 


Mr. Wondah, but I’m not taking 
what you might call an active part 
in his campaign.” 

“Not much, you’re not!” as- 
serted Bill. “I see it all now. 
You are getting mixed up in local 
politics. Well, all I have to say is 
that in all the years I have been 
around here the candidate who was 
supported by the mill management 
got licked. The average worker 
just automatically votes against 
any one put up or supported by the 
boss. You’re just wasting your 
time.” 

“Those days of political antago- 
nism between management and 
labor have passed, Bill. Modern 
management believes in taking an 
active interest in the men who are 
to represent us in the Govern- 
ment.” 

“Okay, Pete. Take an active 
part and the first thing you know, 
the National Labor Relations peo- 
ple will say you are coercing the 
employees into voting for your can- 
didate.” 


Should overseers get “mixed up” 
in local politics? 





Letters From Readers 


Mill Furnishes Notebooks 
For “Secret Formulas”’ 


(“Secret Processes,” Pete & Bill, 
January, 1939) 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


Some overseers are often rather 
jealous or proud of the formulas that 
have been worked out under their 
supervision. Yet a great majority of 
these valued “secrets” must be 
credited to the efforts of some sub- 
ordinate rather than to the single, 
originative mind of the overseer or 
superintendent who takes credit for 
and tries to harbor all this informa- 
tion to himself. 

One such overseer has for some 
score or more years compiled in a 
notebook the layout, gears, speed, 
draft, machine load and other such in- 
formation of each mill in which he 
has held this position, and prides 
himself that he has preserved these 
facts. In the case of each position he 


has held, the man who succeeded him 
has had the facts to dig out for him- 
self. I am not able to see where this 
overseer has profited any by keeping 
all the operating facts of these mills 
for his personal, miserly possession. 
Another organization, which oper- 
ates seven large mills, has all such 
operating facts recorded in a guide, 
a loose-leaf book, one page for each 
respective machine in the mill, and 
these books are kept in the overseer’s 
desks. Also, a copy of this informa- 
tion is kept in a master record book 
in the superintendent’s office. These 
facts of each plant are compared with 
those of other plants, and I feel that 
this practice is progressive. Though 
this organization is not very friendly 
with competitive mills, the man that 
follows another in such positions does 
not have to go on the job with a mass 
of details that have to be put into 
order before he gets his bearings. 
Since the day of textile associa- 





tions and their occasional meetings, 
progressive methods have been com- 
pared, much benefit having been 
gained thereby. These have built up 
a feeling of good will that is much 
more to be sought after than that 
existing in the day of “don’t let the 
other fellow know anything about 
what you are doing in your own mill 
or department.” 
F. L. Byrp, 
Fort Mill, S. C. 


““Chewing”’ No Problem 
At Clark Thread Co. 


(“Tobacco Chewing,” Pete & Bill, 
February, 1939) 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


I have read with interest the Pete 
and Bill discussion on tobacco chew- 
ing. The matter of eliminating chew- 
ing is naturally a problem, but it 
depends largely on the type of people 
you have in the mill. In our instance 
we did not have any considerable diffi- 
culty in impressing our people with 
the fact that it was a dirty habit and 
that constant spitting dirtied up the 
place, with the result that we have 
practically eliminated this objection- 
able habit. 

W. R. Betpon, Manager, 
Clark Thread Co. of Ga., Austell, Ga. 


“Secret Formulas’’ 
Belong to Company 


(“Secret Processes,” Pete & Bill, 
January, 1939) 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 
I was interested in your discussion 
on “secret formulas.” I do not be- 


lieve a man gains by keeping to him- 





CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and 
practical helps in “The Overseers’ 
Corner” are paid for when published 
without regard to length. We use 
letters (not over 200 words) dis- 
cussing the material on this page or 
any other pertinent matter whether 
of mechanical, managerial or just 
plain human interest. Those who 
contribute practical helps or kinks 
which are published (not over 500 
words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate 
their device. It is not necessary to 
submit finished drawings. Contribu- 
tions of greater than specified length 
may be _ given consideration as 
articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to 
interest others. Address Editor, Over- 
seers’ Corner, Textile World, 330 
West 42d St., New York. 
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self the things he learns on his job. 
No one man has a corner on all the 
ideas. If the foreman releases the 
helps and information that he himself 
has, I feel that he will get in return 
ideas and cooperation that he could 
never get by the selfish “keep it to 
yourself” attitude. For after all, the 
company furnishes the wherewithal 
for us to work. I don’t feel that the 
ideas are ours anyway. For a man to 
progress, his company must be pro- 
gressive and aggressive and I think a 
pooling of ideas and plans is the best 
way to get that kind of a company. 
Epcar A. WaALTon, 
Freeman Mfg. Co., Sturgis, Mich. 


Second Hand Should 
Keep Records Also 


(Secret Notebooks, Pete & Bill, 
January, 1939) 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

By all means keep that little note- 
book, Bill. But I do not seen any rea- 
son why you would not let your second 
hand take a look at it. I believe an 
overseer’s second hand should be very 
close to him in the running of the 
department. No doubt, Bill, you got 
some good dope from some overseer 
if you ever were a second hand. If 
the second hand knows that his over- 
seer is frank with him he will more 
than repay his overseer by doing 
everything he can to make the depart- 
ment run smoothly. If the overseer 
is sick he doesn’t have to worry about 
his department because he knows that 
his second hand will work for his in- 





Springs Mills Receives 
Safety Plaque 


Recognition of the unusual safety record 
made by the two plants of Springs Cotton 
Mills, Fort Mill, S. C.. was made by the 
Liberty Mutual Life Insurance Co. in pre- 
senting a special award to the employees 
of these mills. 

This award consists of a bronze plaque. 
awarded only 21 times previously. The 
record which it marks is the mills’ 
achievement of 2,535,341 man-hours with- 
out a single lost-time accident for the 
year ended Oct. 1, 1938. It is the first 
time that this plaque has been awarded 
to any industry in South Carolina. 

The plaque was presented by C. J. 
DeWitt of Spartanburg at ceremonies 
held in the Fort Mill High School on 
March 4. Captain E. W. Springs, presi- 
dent of the mills made the address of 
welcome. William P. Jacobs, secretary of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
South Carolina, spoke on “Human Rela- 
tions, 


PO 


terest. I believe in the overseer keep- 
ing a notebook and insist that his sec- 
ond hand also keep one. Both should 
be accurate and alike to prevent mis- 
takes. —J.W.L. 


(Connecticut ) 


“‘Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing” 


(“Loan Sharks,” Pete & Bill, 
October, 1938) 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


The loan shark demon is just a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, and if you play 
with fire you will finally be burned. 
Money being urgently lent at usurious 
rates is just another racket that a 
few chislers are dishonest enough to 
venture into for a business. Often 
the interest rates are as high as 50% 
per month, or about 600% annually. 
To those who haven’t enough capital 
in the long periods, the 25% per week 
interest system is used. Treating the 
help like kids or small children is 
just a pitiable method of expressing 
sympathy in their behalf. Legislative 
means to reduce the ever-increasing 
patronage of these blood suckers 
would be far more helpful toward 
eliminating Skinner Jones than a 
tongue lashing or a fist fight with 
him. Teaching the help to be 
thrifty or to deny themselves certain 
luxuries until they can procure them 


without the aid of Skinner Jones and 
his band of lieutenants would also 
contribute toward whipping _ this 
bloodsucker. —F. L. Byrp 
(South Carolina) 


Sanitary Conditions Dis- 
courage Tobacco Chewing 


(“Tobacco Chewing,” Pete & Bill, 
February, 1939) 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


The problem concerning the chew- 
ing of tobacco at the plant depends 
upon the type of “house-keeping” con- 
ditions a manager-overseer encourages 
or discourages. If you maintain a 
clean, sanitary and safe plant, you 
will not want it desecrated by a few 
thoughtless “chewers.” In our plant, 
we encourage employees to believe 
that the management wishes to main- 
tain the house-keeping conditions in 
the plant on a par with what they are 
accustomed to at home. This idea 
seems to work out rather well. We 
find many employees calling their 
neighbor when he becomes slovenly in 
his personal habits at the plant. This 
holds true concerning the tobacco 
chewers, and as a result chewing has 
been practically eliminated in our 
plant. —wW. G. 


(Pennsylvania) 


Overseers’ Practical Helps 


Yarn Diameter and Reed 
Gage 


Accurate gaging of reed wire ac- 
cording to diameter of yarn used en- 
ables maximum warp space to be 
gained, and this means minimum fric- 
tion on the yarn during weaving. 

All weaving overseers should know 
that reed wire is gaged in thousandths 
of an inch, and that the range of wire 
used is from 3s to 16s gage. To find 
the per cent yarn space of a reed 
made of, say, .013 (No. 13s) wire, 
simply multiply the dents (wires) per 
inch by the gage number and divide 
by 1,000. If the reed is a 30 dent, the 
wire will take up 39% of the space, 
and 61% will be left for the warp. In 
this instance finer wire than really re- 
quired has been used, and thus the 
reed will not last so long as it would 
if stronger wire had been used. The 
ideal is to get approximately equal 
space for wire and yarn; in this in- 
stance a 16s gage wire would prove 
best. 


Of course, the  yarn-diameter 
factor comes in here, and this must 
either be calculated or a suitable table 
consulted. The most generally ac- 
cepted formula for calculating yarn 
diameters is: 


Diameter = 1 + (k X \/yards per lb.) 


The values for k are needed to modify 
the yards per pound to get accurate 
figures. The most commonly ac- 
cepted values are: cotton and linen, 
0.92; worsted, fine, 0.90; worsted, 
medium, 0.86; woolen, 0.85. 

For example, it can be ascertained 
that 177 ends of 46s cotton yarn will 
cover 1 in. of space. To produce a 
perfect plain cloth with 46s warp 
and filling, one-half this number, or 
88% ends and picks per inch will 
be required. Assuming the dents per 
inch to be 44, we find that lls gage 
wire will give almost equal wire and 
warp space, thus: 44 x 11 + 1,000 
equals 0.484, or approximately 48% 
of the reed space occupied by wire. 
This leaves 52% of the space for the 
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warp, which is about as near to the 
ideal as can be obtained. 

Real accuracy in determining the 
relationship of warp gage and yarn 
diameter will assure sufficient yarn 
space, and reduce yarn breakage. 

—A.J.S. 
(England ) 


Loom Maintenance 


Slip-shod methods of loom main- 
tenance have no place in weave-rooms 
which want to operate at a profit. It 
is better, and in the long run cheaper, 
to keep looms in good repair than to 
let them run several years with prac- 
tically no upkeep, only to have to re- 
build them before they will again 
make good cloth. When one part 
wears or works loose, it causes undue 
stress and wear on some related part 
and, like an endless chain, this in 
turn affects other parts. Almost be- 
fore you realize it the looms are ready 
for the scrap heap. 

With a mill running three shifts, if 
each fixer is given a certain number 
of looms to keep overhauled, and is 
given due credit for doing a good job, 
the biggest part of the loom main- 
tenance problem is solved. If the 
fixers have a system of checking and 
overhauling, and keep a record of 
what they do, so much the better. 
Each part of the loom, according to 
its importance and wearability, should 
be inspected at stated intervals. If a 
loom is in good shape it can easily 
be kept that way by occasional work 
and everlasting vigilance. Look after 
the small things and the big things 
will never happen. 

No amount of work or repairs can 
keep a loom tight if it is not properly 
lubricated. Let the oil holes or grease 
fittings become stopped up, or the 
oiler get careless, and the best of 
loomfixers will make a poor showing. 
Wear caused by improper oiling can 
be far more expensive than all other 
breakdowns combined. 

—W.C. W. 
(Georgia) 


Ribbon-Loom Alarm 


On ribbon looms on which warp 
ends have to be regulated by oper- 
atives, it often happens that an oper- 
ative fails to give the loom attention 
before the weight reaches the top; 
and thus allows damage to be done 
to the warp, and time to be lost. A 
simple alarm device, constructed as 
outlined below, should eliminate this 
trouble. 

Procure two metal strips, vs x 1% 





Ribbon loom alarm 


in. thick, one as long as the width of 
the loom and the other slightly 
shorter. Attach them one above the 
other, the longer one on top, about 4% 
in. apart, between the warp top roll- 
ers, aS shown in the accompanying 
sketch. Fasten one side of each strip 
directly to a wooden block attached 
to the loom frame. Secure the top 
strip to the block on the side by means 
of a turnbuckle which will enable its 
being made and kept tight. Fasten 
a spring to the under strip and attach 
this spring to the block. 

Now run a wire from each strip, 
and connect the two wires to an elec- 
tric bell and dry cell. 

When the weight on the warp rises 
until it touches the bottom strip, the 
spring will permit the strip to flex 
sufficiently to contact the top bar. 
This, in turn, will cause the alarm to 





sound, thus warning the operative that 
the loom in question requires atten- 
tion. 

Of course, if several of these alarms 
were to be installed, it would not be 
necessary to operate each one from 
a separate dry cell, as a transformer 
or other device connected to the light- 
ing circuit would be equally satis- 
factory. 

—H. H. 
(New Jersey) 


Protecting Cables 


Cables supplying portable tools and 
lamps are often exposed to the risk 
of mechanical damage, fire, and high 
temperature. The cables themselves 
can be protected from these by giving 
them a wrapping of asbestos tape and 
then giving the tape a brush coat of 
sodium silicate. On drying this will 
form a tough, resilient coating which 
will be highly resistant to mechanical 
damage, and the asbestos tape will 
prevent the penetration of any ordi- 
nary heat. 

Where only oil and the risk of slight 
mechanical damage have to be feared, 
cables can be given a covering of ordi- 
nary muslin and this covered by a 
pasty mixture of water and Portland 
cement. This, on drying, will give 
considerable mechanical protection 
without greatly reducing flexibility of 
the cables. 

—wW. E. W. 
(England ) 


Questions and Answers 


Wool Hosiery Yarns 
Technical Editor: 


Please give us some information on 
the subject of combining 1 end of 1/50s 
all-worsted yarn and 1 end of 1/50s 
50-50 cotton-wool blend yarn for use 
on our circular hosiery machines. What 
precautions regarding S and Z twist, 
etc., must be exercised to make sure 
we will always get the same effect in 
the twisted yarn? (8516) 


Twist factors must be thoroughly 
understood before attempting to com- 
bine these two yarns. Both the yarns 
in the stocking submitted have Z 
twist of roughly 18 turns per in. If 
these two yarns are twisted together, 
various final yarn effects can be ob- 
tained, depending on the amount and 
direction of twist. If the two yarns are 
plied with an S twist, a softer yarn 
will result, which will be more sus- 
ceptible to felting than is the present 


product. We suggest that approxi- 
mately 5 turns Z, with the twist prop- 
erly set, will yield a yarn which should 
give satisfactory results. However, if 
trouble is met with in setting Z twist 
then S twist will have to be resorted 
to, using the lowest amount of twist 
which will yield a satisfactory stock- 
ing. Slight experimentation will show 
the most practical twist to use. Ap- 
proximately 5 turns S will probably be 
sufficient, and in our opinion should 
not cause any undue amount of felting 
during processing. 


Dye Streaks in Velour 


Technical Editor: 


I am sending under separate cover 
a sample of cotton velour showing very 
light diagonal streaks. These goods are 
dyed in rope form—I2 pieces to a lot-— 
vacuumed and wet tigered, dried, ti- 
gered, and sheered in the regular way. 
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eeding Pl 


Harness-draft and pegging plan for %” ribbon as described in “Weaving Ribbons” below 


These streaks do not show up on the 
lighter weight numbers. 

Do you believe these streaks could 
be due to the dyeing? (8579) 


The streaks on this material are 
undoubtedly due to the dyeing. Ex- 
amination shows that the dye has been 
taken up irregularly on the edges of 
the folds formed when dyeing in rope 
form. Since goods of this sort are al- 
ways dyed in rope form, it is neces- 
sary to take measures to have the dyes 
taken up more slowly and evenly. 
There are on the market a great many 
leveling agents, which might prove 
helpful. Also, it will be found that im- 
proved results can be had by running 
the material in the dyebath up to a full 
boil before adding any salt. In this 
way the dyes will be able to penetrate 
all the folds evenly, without becoming 
entirely fixed on the fiber. Then, if the 
salt is added in two or more portions 
during the rest of the run, the color 
will be fixed evenly and the streaks 
will be eliminated. There is another 
class of streaks which forms in the 
dryers as the goods become heated and 
some loose color concentrates in folds 
and dries to a bronzy streak. However, 
the streaks in this sample are not of 
this class; but are distinctly of the 
sort that form in the dyebath on ac- 
count of uneven dyeing, through the 
creases of the goods. 


Weaving Ribbons 


Technical Editor: 


Will you please suggest how the rib- 
bon samples enclosed should be put in 
the loom to get the best production? 
Do you think it is possible to weave 
them from one warp? (8536) 


The accompanying _ illustration 
shows the harness-draft and pegging 
plan for the 5g-in. ribbon samples 
enclosed with your letter. The warp 
consists of a total of 125 ends of 
Japan silk; the filling is 74 picks of 
two-ply cotton. Ten harnesses are re- 
quired; four for the double-plain 
edge, four for the rib weave or gros- 
grain effect, and at least two for the 
plain weave center. 

The choice of harnesses for the dif- 


ferent weaves is, of course, arbitrary 
with the designer, but the common 
practice is always to place the edge 
on the front harnesses, and the most 
dificult or most exacting interlacing 
on the next set of harnesses, etc. 

It will not be possible to weave 
this fabric from one warp. The plain 
weave center and the grosgrain sides 
must positively be placed on separate 
warp beams. While, theoretically, it 
might appear that the edge and rib 
weave could be drawn from the same 
warp, this does not work out in prac- 
tice. To make the smooth, even edge 
that this type of webbing requires, 
the edge yarn must be on a separate 
beam. 

We would suggest a 44-dent reed, 
but of course the choice of reed will 
depend upon a great many loom 
factors. 


Construction of Braided Fabric 


Technical Editor: 


We are inclosing a sample of what 
we take to be a braided material. Will 
you please let us know the size machine 
it is made on, the method of making 
and also what the material is. (8555) 


This is a braided fabric, and was 
made on a 60-carrier round braider, 
with only alternate carriers in each 
direction being used. In other words, 
only 30 carriers were employed. The 
“straight ends,” or warp threads, are 
fine rubber-covered elastic threads. 
These are introduced into the fabric 
through warp posts or hollow studs, 
one of which was set in each alternate 
quoit on the braider. It is these elastic 
threads which cause the fabric to con- 
tract after being extended. The body 
of the material is probably an imita- 
tion horsehair, made in two ply. 


Analyzing Silk Yarn 
Technical Editor: 


We are called upon many times dur- 
ing a year to make reports on women’s 
silk hose of all kinds. In this connec- 
tion, we succeed fairly well in so far 
as gage, number of needles, and general 
construction features are concerned; 
but we run into difficulty when asked 


to distinguish between the various 
weights, as 2-thread, 4-thread, etc., and 
the different types of crepe yarns, and 
so on. Can you tell us whether there 
is on the market an accurate and re- 
liable machine for separating the 
threads in a silk yarn? Would such a 
machine also enable us to determine 
twist in the silk yarn? 
Your advice in reply to these ques- 
tions will be greatly appreciated. 
(8463) 


The method generally used to de- 
termine the number of threads in a 
silk yarns calls for the following steps: 
opening up the yarn by removing the 
twist with a twist counter; parting the 
thread; counting the thread and the 
cocoon filaments in the single thread; 
weighing the single thread; checking 
against the weight of the yarn; com- 
puting the shortening of the yarn by 
the twist and per cent sericin boiled 
off in dyeing; and weighing the yarn 
and single thread on a very sensitive 
balance. 

To one unfamiliar with raw silk 
and throwing, this is a rather com- 
plicated procedure. It really requires 
an extensive experience to determine 
the correct size and twist, particularly 
on such misnamed “crepes” as com- 
pensene, grenadine, and _ two-and- 
three cord. 

Equipment required is about as 
follows: 1 twist counter, 1 sensitive 
balance, 1 sizing reel, 1 pointer, 1 
microscope. 


Finishing Pocketing 


Technical Editor: 


We inclose herewith a sample of pock- 
eting. Will you let us know what proc- 
esses and machines are used in finishing 
this cloth? We believe there is a ma- 
chine manufactured that removes motes 
in one operation. Can you tell us what 
make of machine this is? (8572) 


Several of the best-known bleachers 
and finishers of this class of material 
have either built themselves or had 
built to their specifications what are 
known as sanding machines. These 
sanding machines consist of equip 
ment similar to the old form of canroy 
brusher with a series of sandpaper- 
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covered rolls driven at fairly high 
speeds, with each roll rotating in an 
opposite direction. The pressure of 
the fabric against the roll can be 
varied to obtain different tension or 
bite. As a rule, six to eight sand rolls 
are all that are necessary. The sand- 
ing machine is used to remove the 
motes while the fabric is in the gray 
condition. 

Subsequent processing of this class 
of material consists of the usual 
method of kier boiling, bleaching, dry- 
ing, and padding of the tint. When 
the finish is not too heavy, it is some- 
times possible to apply it in the tinting 
bath. The fabric is then taken to the 
regular tentering range, consisting of 
drying cylinders, 90 ft. housed tenter, 
etc., where it is dried and set to 
width. As a rule, it is necessary to 
calender on a five- or six-roll machine 
depending on the finish required. Cer- 
tain grades of pocketing are sometimes 
backfilled. In this case, the fabric is 
tinted to shade, partially dried on dry- 
ing cylinders, and then backfilled with 
a mixture tinted to approximately the 
same color as the dyed or tinted shade. 

If sufficient leeway is permitted be- 
tween woven width and finished width, 
it is possible to finish such materials 
by drying on regular drying cylinders 
and then bringing to width on a 40- 
or 50-ft. tenter without housing. 


Wool Oiling 


Technical Editor: 
Would you kindly give me the fol- 
lowing information as far as possible: 
1. Do worsted combing mills making 
10s to 64s quality top apply oil at the 
carding process (a) if they do not back- 
wash? (b) if they do backwash? 


la. and b. There are mills that be- 
lieve in so-called “dry” carding re- 
gardless of the fact that no back- 
washing is necessary. There are other 
mills that apply the oil before carding 
when the stock is to be processed 
without backwashing. The same is 
true when the stock has to be back- 
washed-—some mills will apply oil 
before carding, while others will card 
“dry.” 


Weaving Sample Swatches 
Technical Editor: 


In connection with my plan for estab- 
lishing a designing department, I am 
considering the purchase of a second- 
hand 56-in. C&K loom, 20-harness, 4x4 
box, with multiplier, and a narrow 
warp mill 48 in. wide, with beamer and 
creel. We have only plain four-harness 
cam looms and cannot make any plaids. 
However, it is possible the 20-harness 
loom would enable us to make blankets 


very quickly and would also enable us 
to make up small samples without run- 
ning the fabrics through our regular 
beaming, slashing, and weaving depart- 
ments. If it is not too much trouble, 
will you kindly give the matter some 
thought and let me have your opinion? 

(8482) 


Since your mill is equipped with 
cam looms only, we cannot see the 
desirability of buying a relatively 
complicated loom such as you men- 
tion. The center stop-motion alone 
would confuse the ordinary weaver 
or loomfixer. It would be better to 
purchase a fairly heavy cam loom, 
equipped with a spring top. Such 
a loom would be suitable for the 
weaving of cloths in the denim and 
covert class, also lighter fabrics. 

For the weaving of small swatch 
samples, it is customary to draw in 
an all-gray warp and tie in the pat- 
tern stripes on the back of the loom. 
A few inches only is needed, and 
this method entails little work for 
a smart weaver. 

If it is desired to weave a blanket 
sample for the entire width of the 
loom, it is much easier and cheaper 
to lay in the colors for the different 
patterns at the slasher and draw the 
entire width, say about 64% in. each 
pattern. 

The warp-mill-and-creel idea is 
out of date. It was practical many 
years ago and was termed “pin beam- 
ing,” but up-to-date mills now use 
the warp-blanket method with pat- 
terns laid in at the slasher. This 
method is quicker, easier, and more 
satisfactory. If two looms were em- 
ployed, one could be used for small 
swatch sampling, in which case an 
intelligent weaver could tie in and 
space the colors on the back of the 
loom, using sized color or gray yarns 
that ordinarily would become waste. 


Multiple Harness 
Cam Arrangement 


Technical Editor: 


What arrangement of cams is used 
for 3- 4- 5. and 6-harness work, and 
what calculations are used in connec- 
tion therewith? (8543) 


Weaves requiring either 3, 4, 5, or 
6 harnesses usually are woven on cam 
looms equipped with an auxiliary cam- 
shaft driven from the bottom shaft 
through a gear train. The largest 
cam, which operates the back har- 
ness, is placed on the camshaft next 
to the camgear. In looms with under- 
cams, the gear train consists of three 
gears for camshafts making one revo- 
lution for 6 or less picks, and five 


gears for camshafts making one revo- 
lution for more than 6 picks. The cams 
are arranged on the camshaft in ac- 
cordance with the cam draft. Assume, 
for example, a 5-harness warp-face 
twill using the cam draft shown in 
Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1 





Note the direction of rotation of 
the camshaft, and place the cams 
thereon so that the depression points 
follow each other in order, at inter- 
vals of 1/5 revolution later than in the 
preceding cam. This will produce a 
left-hand twill if the drawing-in plan 
is 1-2-3-4-5, and a right-hand twill if 
the drawing-in plan is 5-4-3-2-1. The 
twill line may be reversed by revers- 
ing the sequence of the cams. 

Two methods of calculating the 
driving gear on the bottom shaft are 
as follows: (1) Multiply the number 
of teeth in the camgear by 2 and divide 
by the number of picks per revolution 
of the camshaft; (2) Divide the num- 
ber of teeth in the camgear by half the 
number of picks per revolution of 
the camshaft. Thus, using a 60-tooth 
camgear: 60 K 2 + 5, or: 60 + 2.5 = 
24-tooth bottomshaft gear. 

For weaves of more than 6 picks 
per revolution of the camshaft, com- 
pound gears must be added to the 
gear train. Usually, the invariable 
portion of the compound contains 20 
teeth; while the variable portion, of 
necessity, contains a number of teeth 
equal to some multiple of the number 
of picks per revolution of the cam- 
shaft. For instance in calculating the 
number of teeth in the bottomshaft 
gear when the camshaft is making 7 
picks per revolution, assume compound 
gears of 20 and 35 teeth; 35 being 
divisible by 7. Thus, 2 * 60 & 35 + 
20 KX 7 = 30 teeth. By using half 
the throw: 60 K 35 + 20 * 35 = 
30 teeth. 

In any event, the variable part of 
the compound should be large enough 
that the bottom-shaft gear will not 
figure less than 20 teeth. ~ 


Duplicating Cotton 
Yarn Twists 


Technical Editor: 


A cotton yarn is spun with the spin- 
ning frames set for 14 turns per inch. 
After this yarn is woven into cloth'a 
sample of the cloth is analyzed. Yarn 
from the cloth is found to contain 12 
turns per inch. Would it, therefore, be 
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proper, when attempting to duplicate a 
fabric, to assume that, if yarn taken 
from a woven sample being analyzed 
contains 12 turns per inch, the spinning 
frames were set for 14 turns per inch? 
(8534) 


Assumptions such as suggested, re- 
garding cotton-yarn twists, do not seem 
very practical, inasmuch as there are 
several factors which tend to produce 
a difference between actual and cal- 
culated turns per inch. 

First, it is not common to allow for 
twist contraction when calculating 
turns per inch. Since as much as 6% 
contraction is quite common with cot- 
ton yarns, 1 in. of stock at the front 
roll would become 0.94 in. at the bob- 
bin. If the machine calculation was 
for 14 turns per inch, which would 
be at the front roll, these 14 turns 
would be inserted in 0.94 in., which 
actually gives about 14.9 turns per 
inch. In other words, failure to allow 
for twist contraction results in higher 
actual twist than that calculated. 

Second, in calculating twist, some 
use the drum and whorl diameters 
without adding the thickness of the 
band or tape. This thickness adds a 
much greater percentage to the diam- 
eter of the whorl than to the diam- 
eter of the drum; therefore it lowers 
the actual turns of the spindle and so 
reduces the actual turns. If a 10-in. 
drum drives a 11%-in. whorl, the ratio, 
disregarding the tape thickness, is 
10 — 144 = 8.89 turns of the spindle 
for one turn of the drum. If the tape 
is assumed to be vs in. thick, and 
one-half the thickness is added to 
each side of both drum and whorl, 
the ratio would then become 10%6 —- 
1, = 8.47. In a case such as this, 
if the calculated figure, without add- 
ing the thickness of the tape, was 14 
turns per inch, the figure after adding 
the thickness of the tape would be 
13.34 turns per inch. Machine build- 
ers give tables, in their catalogs, 
showing drum and whorl ratios, 
which, it is understood, come from 
turning the drum and noting the 
turns of the spindle and whorl for 
each turn of the drum. 

Third, it is generally recognized 
that all belt drives have some slip. 
This applies also to spindle drives. 
The old-fashioned band drive was 
particularly faulty, and variations in 
spindle speed of as much as 1,000 
r.p.m. were not impossible. This 
meant that spindles, running slower 
than they were supposed to, gave low 
turns per inch. Frames with tape- 
driven spindles, having devices to 
keep the tapes under constant tension, 
give much more constant spindle 


speed and should give practically con- 
stant figures, even if a small amount 
of tape slip exists. However, any slip 
at all reduces the turns. 

Now, considering the change in 
twist during warping and weaving, 
the answer is quite different. To get 
from 14 to 12 turns per inch in these 
processes would require stretching the 
yarn from 12 to 14 in. in length, or 
an elongation of about 17%. This 
would be considerable elongation. Of 
course, in winding, warping, slashing, 
and weaving, the warp yarn is con- 
tinually under tension and may be 


stretched some. However, 17% seems 
too much. For filling yarn, the 
stretch would be much less. 

In taking yarn from cloth for analy- 
sis, one must exercise care or some 
of the twist will “run out,” and the 
twist counted will appear to be lower 
than it actually is. If it is possible 
to count the twist in the yarn directly 
from the frame and then from the 
cloth, carefully avoiding any loss of 
twist, we suggest this as a good ex- 
periment to determine if the twists 
are not closer than your analysis 
indicates. 


Roving Bobbin Build 


Standardized tension, twist, and lay produce good 


packages and satisfactory frame operation 


By CARL D. BRANDT 
Whitin Machine Works 


ATISFACTORY operation of the 

roving frame is dependent to a 
great degree upon the proper forma- 
tion or build of the bobbin. With this 
in mind, the accompanying graph is 
offered as a guide. The twist and lay, 
when chosen as indicated and com- 
bined with the proper tension, will 
produce a bobbin possessing good 
running qualities and a satisfactory 
feel and appearance. Like any gen- 
eral or broad standard, slight devia- 
tion might be necessary at times. 
However, the arrangement as_indi- 


cated should prove to be of assistance. 

Although the roving frame is re- 
markably flexible in its operation, it 
will not automatically compensate for 
extreme variations from the assumed 
normal. The cones are designed to 
keep the winding speed in exact step 
with the front-roll delivery, but, to do 
this properly, the rate at which the 
bobbin is built must be carefully 
regulated. Improper tension is pos- 
sibly one of the chief contributing 
factors in yarn number variation. 

A third curve showing the average 


For carded roving of I-in. staple, read twist 


curve airec 


For carded roving of other staple lengths, divide 
the reading from twist curve by staple length in inches 


to obtain correct #.p./. 


For combed roving, add & in. to the actual 


staple length 


For carded roving, read /ay curve direct 
For combed roving, add Z in. to 


lay-curve reading 
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Curves showing correct twist and lay for various hanks of roving 
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GREEN RIVER OPERATING EXECUTIVES 
HOLD GET-TOGETHER 


A few weeks ago, TEXTILE Wor.p’s 
roving reporter was invited to a dinner 
meeting given by Green River Cotton 
Mills, Tuxedo, N. C., for its operating 
executives which impressed him so much 
that he believes other operating executives 
would be interested in knowing how it 
was handled. 

Green River Cotton Mills is located in 
the mountains of North Carolina some 30 
miles from Greenville, S. C. One Satur- 
day night in early spring over 20 operating 
executives and the other company officials 
motored down to a eating house near 
Greenville. Following a delicious dinner 
of fried chicken and catfish, R. W. Boys, 
president of the mill, opened the program 
with a few remarks relative to the prog- 
ress of the company. Then he cited work 
in the village which would be of benefit 


to the entire community—notably increas- 
ing interest in Boy Scout and other 
young people’s work. Practically every 
man present voluntarily gave his opinion 
as to how the community might be im- 
proved. Other topics informally discussed 
were the reduction of waste in the mill, 
the village store, beautification of the 
village and education of the children. 
Jim Boys, son of President Boys, who is a 
student in the Clemson Textile School, 
gave his impressions of the work at that 
institution. 

The points which impressed TEXTILE 
Wortp’s reporter about this meeting 
were, first, the complete sincerity of every 
one present; second, their real interest 
in the community; and finally, the com- 
plete cooperation and friendliness among 
this group of key men. 





number of layers per inch should also 

appear on the chart. However, it has 

been found that the formula, (Full- 
bobbin diameter—Empty-bobbin diam- 
eter) X 21 \/hank gives, very closely, 
the total number of layers on a well- 
built roving bobbin. This total num- 
ber of layers can be used to calculate 
the proper tension gear by the follow- 
ing formula: 

a-—c(b—l)=T 

a = Distance in inches that the cone 
belt moves while running from 
empty to full bobbin 

b =(Full bobbin diameter — Empty 
bobbin diameter) X 21\/hank 

c = Cone-belt rack movement in 
inches, assuming a one-tooth tension 
gear 

T = Number of teeth in the tension 
gear 
As an example of the use of the 

above formula, let us assume that we 

are to make 4.00-hank roving on a 

Woonsocket 8x4-in. roving frame. 

The full bobbin is to be 4.125 in. in 

diameter, and the empty bobbin is 

1.56 in. in diameter. The cones have 

an over-all length of 30 in., and the 

total belt travel is to be 27 in. 
a= 27 in. 

b = (4.13 — 1.56) (21 V4.00) = 
2.57 x 42 = 108 layers of roving 
on the bobbin 

c = 0.008 in. (Woonsocket 8 x 4-in. 
gearing value) 

27 — 0.008 (108 — 1) = 31.6, or 

32-tooth tension gear 

To demonstrate the use of the twist 
curve, let us assume that we are to 
make 4.00-hank roving from 1#:-in. 

(1.09 in.) carded cotton. From the 

curve, we find that 4.00-hank roving 

requires 2.80 turns per in. if made 
from l-in. carded cotton. Therefore: 


2.8 — 1.09 = 2.57 turns per in. for 
lss-in. carded cotton. 

If we use 1#s-in. combed cotton, our 
twist will be 2.80 — (1.09 + 0.125) 
= 2.30 turns per in. 


The curve labeled, “Layers per 
inch” indicates the lay or the number 
of layers along the length of the bob- 
bin barrel. Since the lay for a par- 
ticular hank roving is constant, re- 
gardless of the staple length, it can 
be read directly from the curve for 
carded cotton. Hence, the lay for 
4.00-hank carded roving is 20.8. For 
combed roving the correct lay would 
be 20.8 plus 109, or 22.9. 

Now, to sum up this explanation, 
the bobbin of 4-hank carded roving 
would be made with a 32-tooth ten- 
sion gear, a 2.57 twist, and a 20.8 lay. 
The bobbin of combed roving would 
be made with a 32-tooth tension gear, 
a 2.30 twist, and a 22.9 lay. Bobbins 
made according to these specifications 
should be of good appearance and 
have good running qualities. 

As previously stated, this is but an 
attempt to standardize the build of 
the roving bobbin. It is felt that there 
is too great a difference in the range 
of individual estimation as to what 
the characteristics of a good bobbin 
should be. 


Oiling Wool After Carding 


And moisture content are important in manufacture 
of worsted yarns 
BY J. L. BRADFORD 


wo important factors in the pro- 

duction of worsted yarns are oil- 
ing after carding and the amount of 
moisture in the wool during the vari- 
ous processes of manufacture. 

Oil is generally applied on the 
first gilling after carding when the 
wool has either been carded dry or 
backwashed after carding. If the top 
produced is to be a dry top, proce- 
dures may differ. A few mills believe 
in the advantages of oil in both the 
carding and the combing processes. 
Such mills apply oil before the card 
and, if necessary, apply additional oil 
at the first gilling after the card. 
Backwashing in these mills is done 
after one process of gilling following 
the combing process. When an oiled 
top is required, it is usual to apply 
oil at the first gilling. The amount 
added will depend upon the amount 
required in the finished top. If 3% 
of oil is required and the card sliver 
has been backwashed, then 3% must 
be applied at the gill box. If 2% of 
oil has been applied before carding, 
and backwashing is omitted, then the 
amount of oil added at the first gill- 
ing after the card will depend upon 
the percentage of oil required in the 


finished top. If 4% is required, 2% 
must be applied at the first gilling 
after the card. 

It is the general practice to 
apply straight oil whether the oil 
is applied before the card or at the 
first gilling, or both. A few mills 
use emulsions at the gill box. Modern 
mills use some type of spray nozzle 
to apply the oil before carding. The 
oil may be applied as the wool leaves 
the dryer or as it enters the storage 
bin. The latter method is finding 
favor in many mills. With the spray 
nozzle there is such a fine division 
of the oil that its diffusion throughout 
the scoured wool is very efficient. The 
object of applying oil is to aid in 
the processing of the scoured wool 
into top. The oil acts as a lubricant, 
thus reducing the tendéncy of fibers 
to break in carding, gilling, and 
combing. In experiments conducted in 
this country and England best re- 
sults in carding were obtained when 
2% of oil was added before carding. 
Below 2% more oil and a poorer top 
as regards staple resulted, and in 
addition flyings and card waste in- 
creased. Above 2% there was no im- 
provement in staple and, in addition, 
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neps formed more easily at the card. 

It has been stated many times in 
previous issues of Textite Worip 
that, in addition to oil, the amount 
of moisture in the wool at any process 
of yarn manufacture is very im- 
portant. Tests indicate that in card- 
ing the moisture content may be 
more important than the oil content 
with regard to the preservation of the 


staple length. To this might be added 
a statement that, in addition to pres- 
ervation of staple length, other val- 
uable spinning properties of the wool 
fiber are preserved when ideal con- 
ditions as regards oil, moisture, and 
machine temperature exist not only 
at the card but at every process fol- 
lowing up to and including the spin- 
ning process. 


Manufacturing Problems 


And lubrication practices discussed at 
Greensboro S.T.A. meeting 


ae ea a moving picture 
and general discussion of lubri- 
cation practices, an open forum rela- 
tive to carding, spinning, and weaving 
featured the spring meeting of the 
Northern Carolina-Virginia Division 
of the Southern Textile Association, 
held last month at Greensboro, N. C. 
W. J. Jennings, of Minneola Mfg. Co., 
Gibsonville. N. C., chairman of the 
group, presided. Howard Barton, 
superintendent of the Bedspread Mill, 
Marshall Field & Co., Mfg. Div., 
Leaksville, N. C., led the weaving dis- 
cussion. Chairman Jennings was in 
charge of the other sessions. 

The first question raised during 
the general session dealt with slubs 
formed from loose pieces of filling 
which come either from the bobbins 
or from the shuttle box. This condi- 
tion can be improved by blowing the 
bobbins and by keeping them gener- 
ally cleaned out. A member reported 
that he eliminated this trouble almost 
entirely by taking a drop wire on the 
Draper loom, breaking it off, and 
putting it into the hole in the shuttle. 

It was suggested that beam-dyed 
warps which tend to shed on the 
looms might be corrected by changing 
the starch. One member reported that 
a 60-fluidity starch gives him very 
good results. This is applied to the 
warps after all the water possible is 
blown from the warps by means of 
air. Another member reported that 
beam-dyed warps dried and treated 
with a 40-fluidity starch give him 
trouble from shedding. It was recom- 
mended that he experiment with a 
thinner starch. <A _ third operating 
executive added that a large percent- 
age of shedding could be eliminated 
by correct setting of the stop motion. 
If the motion is too low it draws the 
thread so tight that the yarn will be 
cut. The stop motion is moved as far 
back as possible from the harness, and 
the distance equalized so that the 


pressure on top and bottom shed is as 
nearly the same as can be secured. 

A common problem in all mills is 
sloughing off in the weave room. It 
was said that this is due to too much 
power, too much tension on the check 
strap, and running the box too loose. 
Consensus was that this difficulty can 
be reduced by running the ring rail 
down fast and up slow in the spinning 
room. This applies to soft-twist, coarse 
work. With reference to winding rayon 
so as to prevent sloughing off, it was 
suggested that the stroke be length- 
ened and the size of the bobbin re- 
duced at the top. This same treat- 
ment was recommended for the spin- 
ning room. 


Carding Practices 


Regarding carding practices, it was 
pointed out that the average card 
sliver probably shows a variation of 
15 to 20 grains if weighed after strip- 
ping. A member reported that he 
measured the end for 70 yd. after 
stripping and found it to be 15 grains 
lighter. Another member suggested 
that it is advisable to stop the cards 
and strip them, line for line, and creel 
the drawing all at one time. Chair- 
man Jennings remarked that he has 
quit creeling drawings, and runs only 
one cone at a time. 

The trumpets in front of the draw- 
ing which deliver the roving to the 
calender rolls should be set as closely 
as possible, it was agreed, because 
there is a tendency to stretch the 
sliver if the settings are off. 

With reference to long-draft spin- 
ning, a member reported that creeling 
is done at one time and that the pieces 
are removed when the doff is made. 
Such pieces are carried back to the 
drawing room and run again. 

F. H. Trewin, technical manager, 
Southeastern Division, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., informally discussed lubrica- 
tion problems, following presentation 





of the moving picture. A summary of 
his remarks follows: 


Lubrication in Spinning Room 


Possibly 50% of the power used to 
operate a spinning frame is con- 
sumed in the spindle bases. Long- 
draft spinning, with heavier packages 
and higher speeds, requires an oil of 
greater viscosity than the spindle oil 
of several years ago. A difference of 
15°F. in the temperature of the spin- 
ning room, when the average tempera- 
ture is between 80 and 100°F., may 
make a difference of 30 sec. in the 
viscosity of oil in the spindle bolster. 
Consequently if oil is too light for 
summer use, there is vaporization 
which results in poor yarn, wear of 
moving parts, etc. It is helpful in the 
fall to start adding a lighter viscosity 
oil to that already in the spindle 
bolster so that when winter arrives, a 
lighter mixture is in use. This process 
can be reversed in the spring. Black 
oil in spindle bolsters may mean an 
increase of 10 to 15% in power con- 
sumption in the spinning room. It 
pays to clean spindle bases every two 
or three years by taking a suction 
pump and removing old spindle oil. 
The spindle blade should be taken 
out occasionally to see if the oil is 
getting black. It is very important 
that each spindle should go back into 
its individual bolster. Spindles should 
not be washed in kerosene. It is better 
to wipe them off and run a little brush 
through the bolster in the spindle oil. 
Kerosene is a poor solvent, even if 
the deposits in the bolsters are such 
as require a solvent. It is very im- 
portant that raw metal is not put back 
into the bolster until after it has been 
wiped and oiled. Ball bearings should 
be lubricated with a high grade soda- 
base grease. They can be overheated 
disastrously if too much grease is 
used. A little shot with a gun once a 
month is ample. 

In answer to a question, G. W. 
Roberts, sales engineer, Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., recommended an oil with 
a viscosity of 86 sec. when the spin- 
ning room temperature is around 
100°F. When the temperature drops 
20 to 30°F., the oil should have a 
viscosity of 65 or 70 sec. 

It was recommended that ball bear- 
ings on looms not be washed in kero- 
sene. They last longer if submerged 
in a light oil and cleaned with a brush. 
Overhead bearings which drip on the 
work will often stop leaking if less 
oil is used in them. 

C. F. Campbell, overseer of carding, 
Statesville (N.C.) Cotton Mills, was 
ncminated to the executive committee 
to succeed W. Lexie Davis. 
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36-in. kasha cloth made from 40%,4-in. 
42x44, 3.75 yd. soft-filled sheeting. Up- 
per section and magnified portion show 
reverse side of fabric 


This fortieth installment of Mr. 
Hoye’s series of articles on 
staple cotton fabrics — which 
began in the January, 1936, 
issue—continues the discussion 
of cotton flannels. 


CONVERTED FLANNELS 


(continued ) 


Kasha cloth is a fabric which has 
a flannel face and a chambray-effect 
back. It is made from unbleached soft- 
filled sheeting which has been con- 
verted by bale dyeing (usually 
brown); i.e., piece dyeing, without 
preparation, in a cold dye solution. 
This produces an imitation chambray 
effect, so that when the fabric is 
napped, a light-tan or white-with-a- 
brownish-cast is obtained. Colors 
other than brown may be used. Goods 
with oil stains or washed-out oil stains 
cannot be used because those areas 
will dye a _ solid color, and the 
desired chambray effect will not be 
obtained. Such goods will be classi- 
fied as finished seconds. For this 
reason, converters usually specify— 
“Goods to be free from oil or wash 
stains.” Kasha cloth is made from 
standard soft-filled sheetings which 
range in weight from 2.50 yd. to 4.60 
yd. per lb. for 40%4-in. widths, and is 
used for jacket, coat, and hat linings. 

Suede and duvetyn have finishes 
which are variations from those of 
regular flannels. They have a short. 
close nap which covers the ground 
fabric as much as possible, and usu- 
ally are finished on only one side. 
After these fabrics are napped and 





STAPLE COTTON FABRICS 
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dyed, the nap is sheared close to the 
body of the cloth to produce a smooth, 
flat, suede-like texture. Suede usually 
is heavier than duvetyn (or duve- 
teen); however, occasionally, both 
names are used for the same fabric. 
Some heavier suedes are finished on 
both sides. Extra-heavy suede is made 
from special sheetings, which have 
twice the warp ends and filling picks 
per inch as the ordinary soft-filled 
sheetings. A heavy, durable double 
suede from this sheeting is used for 
work and sport shirts, jackets, ski 
wear, etc. 

Felted flannel is similar to suede, 
except that it may not be so flat nor 
have so close or fine a nap. After the 
fabric is napped slowly, it is passed 
through a felting machine which tucks 
the fibers into the ground of the cloth 
to give a closely covered ground. 
It usually is finished on both sides. 

Automobile headlinings are made 
from wide sheetings woven with spe- 
cial, 2-ply soft-twist filling yarns. Ply 
yarns give strength and service which 
are not possible with soft-twist single 
yarns. These fabrics are napped and 
dyed and, as their name signifies, are 
used for ceilings in automobiles; made 
also from raw-stock-dyed cotton. 

Tarnish-resistant flannels are solid- 
color fabrics dyed with colors free 
from sulphur and other substances 
that would tend to tarnish, and im- 
pregnated with chemicals which ab- 
sorb sulphur fumes; used for silver- 
wear-chest and jewelry-box linings, 
etc. 





36-in. double suede made from 40%4-in. 
42x34, 1.60 yd. soft-filled sheeting. Up- 
per section shows reverse side of fabric 












Outing flannel, 36 in., 48x42, 4.75 yd., 
colored-yarn stripes, soft-filled sheeting. 
Upper section shows reverse side of 
fabric 


Shaker flannel is a light-weight, all- 
white flannel used for infant’s sacks, 
wrappers, nightgowns, shirts, and is 
made in 36-in. width. 

Examples of converted flannels with 
their gray constructions: 


36-in. shaker flannel, 40% in. 42x44 3.00 
s.f. sheeting 

36-in. shaker flannel, 40% in. 42x44 3.40 
s.f. sheeting 

36-in. shaker flannel, 401% in. 42x44 4.00 
s.f. sheeting 

27-in. shaker flannel, 31 in. 42x44 5.15 
s.f. sheeting 

36-in. kasha cloth, 40% in. 
s.f. sheeting 

36-in. kasha cloth, 4014 in. 42x44 4.25 
s.f. sheeting 

36-in. suede or duveytn, 40% in. 42x44 
3.00 s.f. sheeting 

36-in. suede or duvetyn, 40% in. 
2.50 s.f. sheeting . 

36-in. double suede, 40% in. 
s.f. sheeting 

36-in. double suede, 40% in. 
duplex s.f. sheeting 


COLORED WOVEN 
FLANNELS 


Colored woven flannels are made 
with colored-yarn effects such as 
stripes, checks, plaids, solid colors, 
and mottled effects. They are mill 
finished; i.e., finished ready for use 
at the mill where made—napped only, 
or both napped and bleached. 

Outing flannel is a general trade 
name for colored-yarn flannels with 
stripes, checks, and plaid designs, and 
which are slightly napped on both 
sides. Lighter weights also are called 
flannelette; and an old term for outing 
flannel is domet flannel. Its chief use 
is for children’s pajamas and under- 
wear, men’s pajamas, nightgowns, etc. 
Examples of colored woven flannels: 


Outing flannel 36 in. 50x44 3.50 double 
napped, plain weave, soft-twist filling 
Outing flannel 36 in. 68x48 3.00 double 
napped. plain weave, soft-twist filling 
Outing flannel 36 in. 48x42 4.75 double 
napped, plain weave, soft-twist filling 


42x44 3.75 


42x44 
42x44 1.60 


S2xSO0 1.25 
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COTTON SECTION—Chapter V—(Continued ) 


Harness Motions 


NOTHER method of controlling 
A snes is by means of head 
motions. Although there are 
but few of these in cotton mills, they 
are probably the most nearly ideal of 
all harness motions, being positive in 
action and of considerable capacity. 
It is therefore considered advisable to 
discuss briefly here the methods of 
fixing such harness motions. (Readers 
interested in further information on 
head motions are referred to Chapter 
III of the Wool Section of the Loom- 
fixers’ Manual, which appeared in 
the Dec., 1937, and Jan., Feb., April, 
and May, 1938, issues of TEXTILE 
Wortp.—Editor ) 

Head motions are built for from 8 
to 32 harnesses, and the number of 
picks in a repeat is limited only by 
the practical considerations of chain 
length. Reconditioning, timing, and 
adjustment of the type of head motion 
intended for cotton weaving is ac- 
complished as follows: 

Disassemble all moving parts in the 
head-motion frame and wash them in 
kerosene; it is important that the 
head motion be kept clean at all 
times. Re-insert all harness jacks, 
examining them as to wear on vibra- 
tor bosses and stirrup notches. Discard 
any worn jacks and replace with new 
ones, placing these at the front of 
the head. Lubricate each jack as it 
is placed over the jack pin; replace 
the pin immediately above, which 
holds the jacks down on the jack pin; 
check each jack for free movement. 

Inspect all vibrators for wear of the 
heel pin bearing, vibrator run, starting 
teeth in vibrator gear, pivot of vibra- 
tor gear, pivot of vibrator connector, 
and jack fork on vibrator connector. 

Replace any worn parts, then check 
the correet shape of the vibrator 
levers by use of a jig made for the 
purpose. Do not mix new and old 
vibrators in the same head. Lubricate 
and insert all vibrators, checking each 
one for free movement after all are 
hooked on to the harness jacks and 
the heel shell has been lowered. 

Examine all drop-weight levers for 
wear, especially on the grooved parts 
that rest on the vibrator connectors. 
Lubricate and reinsert all good drop- 
weight levers; replace worn levers 
with new ones, at the front of the 
head. See that all drop-weight levers 
are down on the vibrator connectors 
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and not being held up by the drop- 
weight latch. 

Check the height of the rolling 
evener to make sure the vibrator gear 
is in proper mesh with the lower cyl- 
inder-gear when the vibrator levers 
rest on the lowest portion of the 
rolling evener. Rolling-evener bear- 
ings are not intended to be adjust- 
able. However, on old heads the vi- 
brator levers sometimes have worn 
themselves down into the rolling 
evener to such an extent that the vi- 
brator gears scrape on the smooth 
section of the cylinder gear. The 
proper method is, of course, to re- 
place the worn rolling evener with a 
new one. Temporarily, this fault may 
be overcome by raising the bearings 
slightly and placing thin shims under 
the bearing-shoulders so that they 
will stay in position. 

Adjust height of chain cylinder, by 
raising or lowering the cylinder-shaft 
bearings until the tubes on a harness 
chain just clear the vibrator runs. 
This adjustment must be checked at 
both ends and in the center. 

With a bar of chain rolls on the 
chain cylinder, adjust the lateral po- 
sition of the cylinder so that the exact 
centers of the chain rolls will go in 
under the vibrator runs. 

Insert the upright shaft and mesh 
the miter gears so that the first tooth 
of each cylinder gear will strike the 
first tooth of the vibrator gears at 
exactly the same time. These miter 
gears are made with a block tooth 
meshing with a mutilated tooth, so 
that incorrect meshing will prevent 
turning of the gear. Block teeth and 
timing pins should never be cut out 
of the gears; they are placed there 
to make it impossible to set and time 
the head incorrectly. 

Timing of the chain cylinder in 
relation to the cylinder gears is very 
important and should be carefully 
attended to. Provided the timing pins 
have not been cut out, the timing is 
relatively simple; all that is neces- 
sary is to so mesh the gears that the 
pin between the teeth in one gear co- 
incides with the space made for it 
in a tooth of the other gear. 

Timing of the lock-knife is another 
very important point. Check the tim- 
ing and adjustment by slowly turning 
the head motion over by hand. Time 
the lock-knife so that it will be away 
from the tips of vibrator levers when 
these commence to change position, 


and so that it will not move over the 
vibrator tips before these have com- 
pleted their change. The lock-knife 
cam is, as a rule, pinned to the cyl- 
inder-gear shaft and is not intended 
to be moved. Timing of the lock- 
knife is therefore accomplished by 
raising or lowering, as the case may 
be, the lock-knife finger. When fully 
in, the lock-knife should be about 2s 
in. above the vibrator tips. Adjust 
the stop-screw so that the lock-knife 
will not go so far in over the tips of 
the vibrators that it will strike the 
vibrator shoulders, or the comb. 
Properly timed and adjusted, the 
lock-knife should not touch any part 
of the vibrators except during the 
time the lower cylinder-gear engages 
the vibrator gears for harness change. 

Depending on the requirements of 
specific fabrics, the eccentric gear 
can be adjusted to give various speeds 
of harness change. These are: slow 
start, medium center, fast finish; me- 
dium start, fast center, medium fin- 
ish; fast start, medium center, slow 
finish; and medium start, slow cen- 
ter, medium finish. Of the four, the 
first is best for the head motion, since 
the cylinder gears move on to the 
vibrator gears at low speed, which 
reduces the strain. The third should 
prove easiest on the material being 
woven, since the speed of the har- 
nesses is reduced as the shed opens 
and the warp ends are under the 
greatest tension. The net result of 
these facts is that the second posi- 
tion, which is between the two ex- 
tremes, is used on the great majority 
of fabrics. 

To adjust the eccentric gears to 
give any desired harness movement, 
first turn the loom over until har- 
nesses are level, then loosen the ec- 
centric driving gear. Turn the loom, 
but not the head motion, over until 
the reed is the desired distance from 
the fell of the cloth. Disengage the 
bevel gears. Without unmeshing the 
gears, turn the lower eccentric gear 
on its shaft to any desired point. The 
lowest point on one of the eccentric 
gears and the highest point on the 
other are marked; these marks must 
always coincide when the gears are 
turned around. If the adjustment of 
the eccentric gears is properly made, 
it will not change previous timing of 
the head; neither will a subsequent 
change in the timmg of the head dis- 
turb the eccentric motion. 
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RAYON AND SILK SECTION—Chapter IlI—(Concluded ) 


Filling Trouble 


NE WAY to cut down filling 
() breakage is by proper furring 
of shuttles. On heavy yarns, 
such as 3 thread, 20/22 den. and 
heavier, shuttles should be well lined 
with heavy fur. Extend the fur all 
the way from the quill clips to the 
front on each side of the shuttle, as 
shown in Fig. RS9. On looms equipped 
with a side filling-detector motion, 
the feeler-slot side of the shuttle 
should usually be furred only from 
the slot to the front of the shuttle. If, 
in some cases, it appears desirable to 
fur the full length of the feeler-slot 
side, a hole can be cut in the fur to 
correspond with the slot in the shuttle. 
For soft yarns, shuttles should be 
furred enough to prevent yarn bal- 
looning off quills; at the same time 
they must be furred lightly, as the 
yarn will not stand much tension. 
The method is mencehes in Fig. 
RS10. Cut strips 3g in. wide from a 
good piece of smooth fur. Clip off 
long hairs, being careful not to clip 
into the fur. Glue a strip on a shuttle 
on the side on which the yarn is un- 
winding from top to bottom. This 
strip of fur should extend from the 
quill clip to the tip of the quill and 
should be so placed that about half 
is on the bottom and half on the side 
of the shuttle. In the case of shuttles 
for use on _ quill-changing looms, 
which have no bottoms, the fur is 
placed entirely on the side. 

As yarn is unwound from a quill, 
the fur is gradually smoothed out 
toward the bottom slot. This results 
in very little tension being applied 
to the yarn, but at the same time con- 
trols the yarn on that side and on the 
bottom of the shuttle. The top of 
the opposite side of the shuttle is 
now furred with fur of the same 
width, but longer. Extend this strip 
from the quill clip completely up to 
and around the front, to a_ point 
about 1 in. on the opposite side of 
the shuttle. This prevents yarn from 
ballooning at the tip of a quill, and 
possibly breaking. 

For yarns which require tension 
between that produced by the two 
methods of furring just described, 
trim out the center of a wide strip 
of fur, leaving sufficient along each 
edge of the strip to tension the yarn 
as desired. Apply this to one side of 
a shuttle; usually, the opposite side 
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Figs. RS9 to RS12. Four methods of furring shuttles. 


is left bare. When necessary, the 
opposite side can be furred with a 
strip of whatever width is required to 
prevent too much freedom of filling. 

Several other methods are available 
for controlling yarn which balloons 
out of shuttles. One is to drive a 
small nail through the shuttle from 
front to back, beyond the tip of the 
quill. The yarn is then passed be- 
neath this nail before going out 
through the bead. Another method 
calls for a short piece of lambskin 
shaped in a “U,” as shown in Fig. 
RS11. A hole is created by cutting 
the hair from the center of the piece. 
The “U” is then placed in the shuttle 
beyond the quill tip, with the top of 
the “U” either up or down, and the 
yarn passed through the hole in the 
lambskin and on out through the 
bead. 

On rayon taffeta, broken picks can 
be taken care of by using shuttles 
tensioned merely by placing a porce- 
lain tube in the shuttle, running it 
from the tep of the shuttle at an 
angle which will cause it to come 
inside the quill receptacle within a 


short distance of the quill tip. The 
porcelain is countersunk about 7, in. 
below the top of the shuttle. A strand 
of knitting yarn is passed through 
the bead and the ends are tied around 
a small nail placed inside the shuttle 
for the purpose of holding the yarn 
in place. When the knitting yarn 
becomes worn or cut, it can readily 
be replaced. 

Filling breaks which occur with 
shuttles having the ring-type tension 
can be remedied as outlined below 
and illustrated in Fig. RS12. Cut a 
narrow strip of fur slightly longer 
than the tension rings. Put a slit in 
one end of it, long enough to fit over 
the back screw-ring of the tension. 
Place the fur over the screw ring, 
and pull the loose end through the 
tension rings in such a manner that 
the fur will face the filling yarn. 
This strip of fur will prevent the 
yarn from catching in the tension 
winds and breaking. Less tension is 
required on the ring when it is fixed 
in this manner, since the fur also 
helps to eliminate kinking of the 
filling. 
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NEVV MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 





Cotton and Rayon Looms 


Two new looms, the S-5 for silk and 
rayon fabrics and the C-4 for cotton 
blankets, were introduced by Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass., at the Southern Textile 
Exposition. 

The S-5. in factory-tests, has been 
proved capable of weaving panne 
satins at the rate of 174 picks per 
min.; it operates, on this fabric, at 
better than 90% efficiency. The S-5 
is a 20-harness. 2xl box, bobbin- 
changing loom, 52 in. between swords. 

Two of the outstanding features of 
the ‘new loom are a vacuum yarn con- 
trol and an inclining magazine creel. 
The vacuum yarn control operates by 
means of tubes appropriately placed, 
a glass yarn container (shown at right 
in the accompanying illustration), 
and a small vacuum pump. Its func- 
tion is to draw into the container the 
ends of yarn cut from full bobbins 
when they are placed in shuttles and 
similarly to suck in the ends of yarn 
from ejected bobbins. Its purpose is 
to make sure such ends of yarn will 
not get into cloth. on to the floor, or in 
other undesirable places. 

The inclining, 2-cell, magazine creel 
with which the S-5 is equipped is so 
arranged that when the electric bobbin 
feeler motion indicates a change, the 
magazine itself slants in one direction 
or the other, as the case may be, thus 


placing the bobbin in proper position 
for the change without its being 
dropped. 

Other features of the loom are a 
device for adjusting the amount of 
pick, and a cam which controls the 
backward and forward motion of the 
picker stick. The S-5 comes equipped 
with a new type of shuttle box made 
of pressed steel, and welded together. 

The new Crompton & Knowles cot- 
ton-blanket loom, designated C-4, is 
92 in. between swords and operates at 
135 picks per min. It is designed to 
operate with a 24-in. beam, to take 
large filling packages, and to hold a 
roll of cloth up to 22 in. in diameter. 
This loom is equipped with a new 
multiplier which permits the chain to 
repeat as many picks as desired. It 
also has a reversing motion, for use in 
weaving blankets which have end 
borders and plain bodies. The chain 
is run forward during weaving of the 
first border, backward and forward 
while the body is formed, and back- 
ward while the last border is woven. 
The C-4 can be run with a bobbin 
feeler alone, center stop-motion alone, 
or a combination of both. 


Laminated Plastics 
for Textile Equipment 


Announcement of a new grade of 
Synthane Bakelite-laminated mater- 





Model S.5 Rayon and Silk Loom (Crompton & Knowles) 





Plastic Gears and Washer (Synthane) 


ial, has been made recently by Syn- 
thane Corp., Oaks, Pa. This ma- 
terial was originally developed in 
cooperation with Rayon Machinery 
Corp., for certain of the parts the 
continuous viscose spinning machine 
employed in the new plant of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., Painesville, 
Ohio. Due to its imperviousness to 
a broad range of corrosive chemicals, 
high strength factor, rigidity, and 
accuracy and stability of dimensions, 
the product is expected to find appli- 
cations in other types of textile ma- 
chinery where these properties are 
important. On the continuous rayon 
spinning machine the new grade of 
Synthane is used for the reel-seal 
washer and the  yarn-guide-holder 
washer. Synthane Corp. furnished 
these parts completely machined. 

Synthane Bakelite-laminated ma- 
terial molded to a one-cut finish was 
used for making the gears for the 
processing and drying reels of the 
spinning machine. Gears of this type 
are said to be particularly suitable 
for use under light loads. Advan- 
tages cited include long life, mini- 
mum of noise, low maintenance costs, 
and no need of lubrication. 


Textile Tools 


A line of tools designed specific- 
ally for use on textile machines has 
been announced by Duro Metal 
Products Co., 2649 N. Kildare St., 
Chicago. It is stated the various 
tools have been designed and_se- 
lected by outstanding production 
men in various branches of the tex- 
tile industry. Included among the 
tools offered are those for Draper 
loomfixers, Crompton & Knowles 
loomfixers, spinning-room fixers, card 
and card-grinder fixers, etc. 
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Rayon and Duck Loom 


For weaving heavyweight cotton 
fabrics, as well as the wider and 
heavier rayons, Model XD loom was 
announced by Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., at the Southern Textile 
Exposition. So versatile is this loom 
that with certain changes it can even 
be utilized for weaving heavy cotton 
duck. 

The new loom operates at 172 to 
182 picks per min. on heavy rayons, 
and up to 192 per min. on cottons 44 
in. wide. Model XD can be had in 
either dobby- or cam-operated types. 
The dobby has an improved, longer 
front rocker-arm which makes possible 
a better shed opening. 

The XD differs from its predecessor, 
the XK, in a number of ways. It is 
of much heavier construction through- 
out. It has a more sensitive yielding 
reed. The pressure roll is larger; 
and a change in the design of the 
pressure-roll bearing makes it more 
easy to remove and replace the roll, 
as well as allowing greater pressure 
when the roll is in place and assuring 
the same pressure every time the roll 
is put into place. 

On the Model XD the spreader bar 
is replaced by a spreader roll which 
turns with the cloth; the roll revolves 
in a finished open bearing, from which 
it is easily removable. Equipping the 
loomside of the XD with “steps” has 
made it possible to operate the loom 
with beams the heads of which vary 
from 16 to 26 in. The drive of the 
new loom has wider gears placed 
closer to the loomside, for additional 
strength and reduced vibration. 

The XD loom for weaving duck is 
featured by a high speed of operation, 
ability to carry a 944 in. bobbin with 
as much as 3% oz. of filling, and extra 
strength in both takeup and _let-off 
motions. 


Scissors-Type Traverse 
Motion 


Especially adapted to roving frames 
equipped with metallic back rolls is 
a scissors-type traverse motion de- 
veloped by Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston. The roving 
guides are placed on two traverse rods 
which move relative to each other, so 
that the center-to-center distances are 
not fixed. Regardless of the position 
of the guides, for the two ends of 
roving for each roll, they are always 
equidistant from the center of the 
roll neck. Consequently the resultant 
pressure on the sliver is a constant 
amount. It is said that the roving 
is more even, and the yarn better, 
as a result of eliminating many 
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Model XD Loom for Weaving Rayons (Draper) 


small linear irregularities which 
cause weak places. 

Worm A on the back roll drives a 
wide worm wheel B, which is made 
with a pair of opposed path cams, 
one on each face of the web of the 
wheel. These path cams actuate two 


followers, C and D, carried on studs 


‘supported by arms which change the 


rotary motion of the cam into the rec 
tilinear motion of the twin traverse 
rods E and F. These rods in turn 
carry the roving trumpets J and K. 

It can be seen that the motion of 
the corresponding traverse rods will 
be in opposite directions at all times, 
since the cams are opposed to each 
other at 180°. The essential element 
in this assembly is this directional 
difference. 


Filling Winder 


The Hacoba automatic filling 
winder is manufactured by Plutte, 
Koecke & Co., Wuppinal, Barmen, 
Germany, and not by Muschamp 
Taylor, Ltd., as stated in the item in 
our February issue. The latter com- 
pany is selling agent for the machine 
in Great Britain. Atkinson Haserick 
& Co. handle the sales in this coun- 
try. 


High-Speed Bearing 


In a new needle bearing, announced 
recently by Torrington Co., Torring- 
ton, Conn., small rollers are held in 
place by a hardened retaining shell 
which fits closely to the shaft. Thus 





Traverse Motion (Saco-Lowell) 
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Needle Bearing (Torrington) 


lint and dust are excluded from the 
bearing, while a sufficient quantity of 
oil for long periods of operation is 
retained. Because the bearing occu- 
pies approximately the same space as 
a plain bushing, it usually can be 
mounted in the original machine hous- 
ings. Change-over can be made, in 
most cases, by the regular plant main- 
tenance crew. 


Tinting and Conditioning 
Staple Fiber 


A new process for tinting and con- 
ditioning rayon and acetate staple 
fiber has been announced recently by 
Borne Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York. This process, called the 
Tintinoil process, consists of a me- 
chanical spraying unit and a specially 
prepared conditioning agent. The 
treating fluid is composed of a con- 
densation product coupled with an 
SS oleum-base oil, to which oil-soluble 
fugitive dyes can be introduced. 

The mechanical spraying unit can 
be synchronized with any mill mixing 
or blending machine and set up for 
one or more colors. Flow can be 
changed from one dye to another by 
turning a valve. Thus, identification 
of various types and mixtures of fibers 
is accomplished at the feed hopper, 
where moistening, oiling, and tinting 


Connection 
for oi/ 


‘Testing 
me petcock 


\ “Pump outlet 


‘Air release cocks 


are made in one application. Moisture, 
oil, and dye are regulated by mechani- 
cal metering valves. One line is left 
open for the use of SS oleum-base oil 
for treating white rayon or such stock 
mixtures as need no tinting, so that 
conditioning values of white stock 
and tinted stocks are the same. 

The Tintinoil process is said to 
eliminate static electricity, reduce split 
laps to a minimum, and decrease the 
crunch or scroop until the mass has 
a characteristic drag or pull favorable 
to good carding and drafting. 


Loom Supplies 


Several new items have recently 
been added to the line of Blue Label 
loom supplies manufactured by Day- 
ton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
These are lug straps, reversible drop- 
box pickers, and reversible picker 
bumpers. The new lug straps are said 
to be strong, yet slightly flexible; 
resilient, yet able to absorb shock 
without permanent elongation. The 





Loom Picker (Dayton Rubber) 


reversible drop-box pickers feature a 
self-lubricating, resinous bearing 
around the spindle rod; softer com- 
position at the picker stick contacts, 
said to prolong life and cushion throw 
of the shuttle; etc. The reversible 
picker bumpers are made of a spe- 
cially compounded rubber which, it is 





Schematic Diagram of Tintinoil Process (Borne Scrymser) 
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asserted, assures maximum resistance 
to shock and minimum distortion dur- 
ing service. 


Self-Stacking Bobbin 
Boards 


A line of self-stacking, metal bob- 
bin boards is being manufactured by 
Frank Davis Mfg. Co., Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. When the boards are 





Self-Stacking Bobbin Boards 
(Frank Davis) 


stacked, the upper board rests on the 
under board with the end portions 
of the frame resting on hooks fas- 
tened to the board below. The nest- 
ing device is so arranged that neither 
forward, backward, nor _ sideways 
movement is possible, thus affording 
boards which are efficiently secured 
in their assembled positions. It is 
stated that, with the use of a skid, 
a group of stacked bobbin boards 
can be moved to any part of the 
mill, eliminating the use of addi- 
tional carrying devices. 


Loom Reeds 


Two new reeds have been devel- 
oped by Emmons Loom Harness Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. The first of these, 
called “Semi-Metal,” is recommended 
for difficult rayon, cotton and 
worsted weaves. In the construction 
of this reed, ribs of half-round steel 
wire are wound with pitchband, and 
curve around the end pieces, holding 
them in place. 

The other new reed, known as 
“Flexback,” is said to have an en- 
tire inch of additional flexing dis- 
tance. In its construction, two metal 
strips run the whole length of the 
reed and the width of the wood ribs. 
The metal is between the dents and 
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the wood ribs, and, by preventing 
the dents from embedding in the 
wood, allows greater flexibility. 


Stainless Steel 
Equipment 


Lummus Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, 
Ga., is now manufacturing an exten- 
sive line of stainless steel equipment, 
which includes welded dry cans; 
special shapes and sizes of tanks, vats, 
and tubs; dye beams; mangle boxes; 
dye padder boxes; size kettles; and 
dye jigs, jig tubs, and immersion rolls. 





Rectangular Tank (Lummus) 


Useful Accessories for 


Textile Mills 


Pressure Fan. Announcement of 
the Axiflo pressure fan has been made 
by B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, 
Boston. An outstanding feature cited 
for the new fan is its ability to operate 
against the resistance of wind, filters, 
baffles, discharge conduits, etc. Other 
advantageous features claimed for the 
Axiflo fan are the ease with which it 
can be installed, and its comparatively 
low and initial operating costs. 
It is available in capacities up to 
75,000 ft. per min. 


Vernier-Set Timers. A new series 
of timers said to combine flexibility, 
accuracy, ruggedness and low price, 
has been introduced by Automatic 
Temperature Control Co., 34 E. Logan 
St., Philadelphia. It is asserted these 
timers, designated Series 2,800, can, 
because of employment of the Vernier 


principle, be set accurately to within 
a split-scale division. 


Jack and Skid Platform. A recent 
development of Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., 4530 Tacony Ave., Philadelphia, 
comprises a Rollaway jack and one 
or more Re-Nu Top skid platforms. 
It is stated that use of the new-type 
jack in conjunction with from one to 
ten skid platforms puts mechanical 
material handling within the financial 
reach of even the smallest plant. 
The skid platform is of the semi-live 
type and is so designed as to permit 
replacement of either one board or the 
entire deck without breaking the weld. 


Switches and Circuit Breakers. Five 
new products have recently been an- 
nounced by Trumbull Electric Mfg. 
Co., Plainville, Conn. These are an 
improved 60 amp. range and en- 
trance switch, said to be more com- 
pact in design and easier to wire 
than former models; a combination 
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magnetic starter and circuit breaker, 
available in the range of 0-25 hp. at 
110-550 volts, a.c.; a raintight in- 
closed switch in 30-200 amp. capa- 
city; Type C inclosed switches in 30 
and 60 amp. capacities, said to be 
of more compact design than former 
models, while still maintaining ample 
wiring room; and a Type D inclosed 
switch which is said to be an im- 
proved design of the company’s 60 
amp. side-operated Type D switch. 

Electrical Equipment, Westin g- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has recently added to its 
line the following items: a _heavy- 
duty, d-c. air circuit breaker for ap- 
plications up to 750 volts; Type HD 
heavy-duty pushbutton station with 
mushroom type of operating head; 
De-ion linestarters inclosed in over- 
size cabinets providing an unusually 
large amount of wiring space; and 
Type PC-137 portable, multi-range, 
current transformers. 


NEW CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Wool Lubricant 


Development of a new chemical for 
use in processing wool has been an- 
nounced by Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. This chemical, dipo- 
tassium phosphate, is employed as a 
fiber lubricant. As the compound is 
water-soluble it can be easily removed 
after the yarn has been spun, merely 
by rinsing with water. The material 
is recommended for lubricating wool 
which is to be spun on either the 
woolen or worsted system. According 
to the manufacturer, mill tests indi- 
cate that wool lubricated with dipo- 
tassium phosphate can be spun satis- 
factorily into as fine counts as 60s 
worsted yarn. Wool treated with this 
chemical is said to retain its natural 
softness and resiliency. 


Synthetic Soap 


Sulfanole PB, a new synthetic soap, 
has been announced recently by War- 
wick Chemical Co., West Warwick, 
R. I. The new product can be used 
either alone or in combination with 
soap, according to the specific appli- 
cation. Sulfanole PB is described as 
an aliphatic, fatty derivative; com- 
mercially available in paste form; 
light brown in color; and possessing 
a clean, pleasing odor. It is stated 
that it is completely stable in storage, 
will not turn rancid or oxidize, is 
chemically neutral and does not hy- 
drolyse. Its solutions have a pH 
value of 6.8 to 7. The product is 
said to be readily soluble in cold 
water; to have powerful detergent, 
wetting, and emulsifying properties; 


and to be equally effective in neutral, 
acid, or alkaline solutions. It is re- 
sistant to the formation of insoluble 
lime precipitates in hard water and 
has marked stability to most metallic 
salts. 


Printing Colors 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
announces the following new prod- 
ucts: Diagen Blue MDG and Diagen 
Golden Yellow MRS, two stabilized 
azoic printing colors for cotton; the 
two dyes produce attractive self 
shades, and, in combination. a wide 
range of browns not sensitive to 
variations in ageing or finishing; 
Diagen Blue MGD is equal in 
strength and general fastness quali- 
ties to Diagen Blue MGR, while the 
Golden Yellow yields shades of good 
tinctorial value much redder than 
any other yellows. 


Chemical Specialties 


The following products were 
brought out late last year by General 
Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson St., New 
York, but have not been listed previ- 
ously in this department: 


Soromine S, a dyeing assistant for 
use in direct dyeing of cotton and 
rayon to give a softening effect which 
is not removed during the rinsing of 
the goods. 


Ramasit KN Conc, a white viscous 
emulsion of acid reaction, used for 
impregnating various types of fabrics 
to give pearling-off and water-repel- 
lent effects. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Industrial Lighting 


LIGHTING FOR PRODUCTION IN THE 
Factory; by A. K. Gaetjens and 
Dean M. Warren; General Electric 
Co., Nela Park Engineering Dept., 
Cleveland, Ohio; 20c. 


This bulletin discusses the factory 
lighting problem in terms of new 
knowledge of seeing. It incorporates 
lighting suggestions that should prove 
helpful to every mill manager. Sub- 
jects discussed include quality of 
light, quality of lighting, glare, quan- 
tity of light, recommended standards 
of illumination for industrial interiors, 
checking and_ specifying lighting. 
lamps and their application, lighting 
equipment, general lighting for ordi- 
nary seeing tasks, supplementary 
lighting for critical seeing tasks, sup- 
plementary lighting recommendations, 
lighting for seeing in the office, main- 
tenance, yard lighting. 


Text on Cotton Combing 


Cotton ComBinG MANUAL; by H. H. 
Willis, William G. Blair, and Ver- 
nette B. Moore; Textile Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; multilithed 
copies obtainable from H. H. Wil- 
lis, Clemson, S. C. $1. 


This is the last in a series of seven 
texts on cotton yarn manufacture, 
prepared at the direction of the Tex- 
tile Foundation. A complete list of 
books in the series, which have been 
printed at intervals from 1936 to 1939, 
is as follows: “Cotton Classing Man- 
ual,” “Cotton Opening, Cleaning. and 
Picking,” “Cotton Carding,” “Cotton 
Combing Manual,’ * Drawing Frames,” 
“Roving Frames,” and “Cotton Spin- 
ning.” 

The series comprises a complete 
course of vocational instruction for 
students of cotton yarn manufacture; 
also it will serve as a handy reference 
for practical mill men. 

The first part of the latest book 
is a general discussion of principles 
of combing, the evolution of short- 
piecing and long-piecing combers, and 
the characteristics of the two types of 
machines. The second part comprises 
a manual devoted chiefly to the set- 
tings and timings of various makes of 
combers commonly used in the United 
States. The factual matter contained 
in the book should make it valuable 
to card-room overseers and second 
hands, and mill superintendents; and 
while it is not a manual for fixers, it 
may prove of interest to them. This 
brief course on cotton combing is 
based on a wide experience with comb- 
ers and on a knowledge of the needs 


of students who are being introduced 
to the combing process. Thus, for in- 
structional purposes, it is readily 
adaptable to vocational and trade 
schools, colleges, and textile schools. 


Silk Exchange 


ComMopity ExcHANGE, Inc. —Its 
Functions AND Activities; Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc., New York. 


Booklet gives brief historical and 
statistical summary on each of the 
seven commodities dealt in on the 
Exchange, including raw silk. Hedg- 
ing is explained and clarified. Details 
of the silk contract are given in a 
supplement. 


Time and Motion Study 
Combined 


AppLieD TIME AND Motion Stupy; 
by Walter G. Holmes; The Ronald 
Press Co., New York; $3.75. 


This book is written in a clear, 
easy-to-understand style and contains 


NEWS OF 


Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Co., Pawtucket, R. I. announces 
that arrangement has been made with 
Draper Corp. whereby K-A Electrical 
Warp Stops may be had on new looms 
as optional warp-stop equipment by 
those who prefer it. The Rhode Island 
company will continue to handle di- 
rect the K-A warp stop for use on 
looms already in possession of the 
customer. K-A service will continue 





CHARLES P. 
of the board of National Oil Products 


GULICK (left), chairman 


Co., Harrison, N. J., presenting a gold 
watch for 25 years of service with 
the company to GUSTAV UNNASCH, 
foreman in the industrial chemicals 
division, at a banquet at the Newark 
(N. J.) Athletic Club 
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ideas which are expressed in the 
simplest terms. It combines the two 
branches, time study and motion 
study, into a unified whole. Listing 
of the exact times for performing all 
elementary motions to four decimal 
places is an outstanding feature of 
the book. Definitions and operating 
conditions for 24 therbligs, or funda- 
mental motions, are given. 

In addition to covering the subject 
of fatigue thoroughly, the author 
demonstrates means of recognizing 
and of including rhythm in work. It 
is shown why time values cannot be 
satisfactorily obtained by analyzing 
motion pictures. 


Casein 


CASEIN AND Its INDUSTRIAL APPLICA- 
TIONS, 2nd Edition; Edwin Suter- 
meister and F. L. Brown, Reinhold 
Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York; $6.50. 


Of particular interest to textile men 
in the new edition of this American 
Chemical Society monograph are sec- 
tions on Lanital and other synthetic 
fibers made from casein and on use 
of casein in textile printing and fin- 
ishing operations. 


SUPPLIERS 


to be available to all users of the 
warp-stop equipment. 
Franklin Rayon Corp., Providence. 


R. IL. has changed its name to 
Atlantic Rayon Corp. without change 


in personnel, service or responsibility. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., has re- 
cently received an order for 316 


more Type S-3 looms for shipment to 
Courtauld’s Leigh Mill in England. 
There was an earlier installation of 
48 of these looms at that mill. 

Exhibitors Advisory Council, Inc., 
New York, has lately increased its 
directors from 12 to 14 by adding 
J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising manager, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., and G. Van Alstyne, advertising 
manager, Air Reduction Sales Corp.., 
New York. The Council has issued 
its first supplement of the Fourth 
Annual Edition of 1939 Shows and 
Exhibitors. 

Cutler-Hammer, Ince., Milwaukee. 
Wis., has appointed J. C. Springer 
as assistant credit manager and as- 
sistant treasurer. 


Herman J. Nova has resigned as 
manager of the Shambow Shuttle Di- 
vision of American Paper Tube Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. to take effect 
March 31. He has not yet announced 
his future plans. 


Philip Carey Co.’s Atlanta (Ga.) 
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branch office, H. L. Seymour, district 
manager, has recently inaugurated a 
new service designated as “Applied 
Insulation Contract Department.” 
This department, with Elkin D. Rice 
as manager, will have charge of as- 
bestos products, pipe covering, etc. 


Mr. Rice is a well-known textile man 
of the South. 


Foster Machine Co., Westfield, 
Mass., has elected as its president, 
Edward T. Fowler, chairman of the 
board of directors. He succeeds the 
late president, John C. McKean. Har- 
old M. Stevens, cashier of the Hamp- 
den National Bank & Trust Co., has 
been added to the board of directors. 
Up to 1932 Mr. Fowler was treasurer 
and manager of the concern. 

American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, 
has elected James H. Robins as presi- 





JAMES H. 


ROBINS, 
American Pulley Co. 


new president, 


dent of the company and a member 
of its board of directors. He suc- 
ceeds Charles E. Brinley, who, after 
20 years as president and 37 years 
with the company, resigned to accept 
the presidency of Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. Mr. Brinley will, how- 
ever, be associated with the company 
as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

The Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Ga., has established a commercial 
factoring division, said to be the first 
facility of its kind set up by a south- 
ern institution. George W. Hender- 
son, who has been an executive of 
New York factoring organization, will 
have charge of the new department. 

Duo-Dyeing Machine Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been granted a North 
Carolina charter, to deal in textile 
and other kinds of machinery. The 
concern is capitalized at 400 shares, 
no par, with three shares subscribed 
by C. A. Cochran, F. A. McGleneg- 
han and B. W. Widener. 


Aridye Corp., New York, has added 
Kenneth J. Broden as service repre- 
sentative in the lower New England 
territory. Mr. Broden has worked 
with Pontiac Finishing Plant, Cran- 
ston Print Works, Davis Screen 
Printing Co., and the Aspinook Co. 





INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 
HOLD SESSIONS IN 
NEWARK, N. J. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS OF NEW 
JERSEY conducted a conference for in- 
dustrial marketing and advertising men 
from New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Eastern sneer on 
March 15 at the Newar (N. J.) 
Athletic Club. 

The theme of the Conference was 
“Mirrors of Marketing’’ and speakers 
included Charles P. Gulick, chairman of 
the board, National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J.; M. A. Moore, comp- 
troller, Hyatt Bearings Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J.; John 
Barr, purchasing agent, Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. J.; D. You- 
mans, technical manager, Okonite Co., 
Passaic, N. J.; Joseph Rosenthal, plant 
engineer, United Pigment & Color Co., 
Newark, . do: GC &. Ching, director 
of public and_ industrial relations, 
United States Rubber Co., New York; 
R. C. Maddox, managing director, New 
Jersey Council, Trenton, N. J.; G. E. 
Stringfellow, vice-president and man- 
ager, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J.; Arthur Yorke, treasurer, 
Hanson-Yorke, Inc.; Thomas J. Kehane, 
sales engineer, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

At the banquet, which followed the 
conference, Merle Thorpe, publisher and 
editor of Nation’s Business spoke on 
“The Plight of Enterprise,” while Stan- 
ley A. Knisely, director of advertising, 
Republic Steel Corp., and president, Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, extended greetings from the 
N.I.A.A, 


Testing Laboratories, 
which have just moved into an eight- 
story building at 2 East End Ave., 
New York, conducted a group of 
McGraw-Hill editors on a tour through 
their new quarters, Mar. 27. They 
test not only electrical appliances, but 


Electrical 


industrial products such as _ paint, 
paper, chemicals, etc. 
Mathews Conveyor Co., Elwood 


City, Pa., has issued a revised third 
edition of the book “Natural Laws 
Applied to Production.” The text 
and illustrations deal with basic prin- 
ciples involved in production and in 
the handling of materials. 

North State Box Co., Inc., States- 
ville, N. C., which will specialize in 
paper boxes for the hosiery industry, 
was expected to begin operations in 
the McElwee building on Water 
Street, about April 10. A. P. Cuculli 
is president. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New 
York, has made promotions as fol- 
lows: George W. Dolan, assistant to 
the president, made a member of the 
board; De Witt Thompson, formerly 
manager of consignment department, 
promoted to assistant general man- 
ager of sales; Charles H. Larson, 
formerly assistant to Mr. Thompson, 
succeeds to managership of consign- 
ment department; Donald W. Drum- 
mond, assistant to Mr. Dolan in the 
carbon dioxide and gypsum products 
divisions, placed in charge of sales 
of these two divisions. 

Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has acquired the Wrench Di- 
vision of Bemis & Call Co., and all 
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the wrench products, including the 
famous Coes line, formerly produced 
by Bemis & Call Co. will be produced 
and shipped from the Billings & 
Spencer Hartford plant. 

Robert Gair Co., Ine., New York, 
has appointed Wray H. Callaghan as 
sales manager of the Folding Carton 
Division of the Gair company, which 
includes plants at Piermont, N. Y., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Callaghan has been with the 
company since 1916. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has appointed C. 
H. Butterfield as vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Indus- 
trial and Railroad Divisions to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
W. P. Bradbury. Ralph F. Heath 


has been appointed sales representa- 





CHESTER H. BUTTERFIELD, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
Industrial and Railroad Division, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


tive in Houston, Texas, and Jack 
Schuyler in the New Orleans terri- 
tory. 


D. J. Reese, of the Development 
and Research Division of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., Inc., talked on 
high-strength cast-irons and modern 
cupola practice before technical 
groups last month including the new 
South Bend Chapter of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, the De- 
troit Chapter of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association, and the Pitts- 
burgh Foundrymen’s Association. 

“Photo Technique” js the name of a 
new magazine to be published monthly 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, the first issue appearing in 
June. It will be a technical magazine 
of photography and cover’a field, not 
now covered by any one magazine. 
Specialists in industrial, commercial 
and scientific photography as well as 
many other branches of that industry, 
will find the magazine edited in their 
interest. Keith Henney, author of 
“Color Photography for the Amateur,” 
and editor of Electronics, will be 
editor of Photo Technique. Beverly 
Dudley will be managing editor. 
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F. Earle Coe has_ been 
elected president of the War- 
renton Woolen Co., Torring- 
ton, Conn. John N. Brooks 
was elected treasurer. These 
elections filled the vacancies 
caused by the death of Frank 
Appelt who held both offices. 


James F. Marble has been 
elected president of the Wald- 
rich Co., Delawanna, N. J., suc- 
ceeding the late William Ald- 
rich. Mr. Marble has_ been 
associated with the company 
for more than 25 years, in the 
recent past being secretary of 
the corporation and superin- 
tendent of the plant. George 
Bennett continues as_ treas- 
urer and takes in addition the 
duties of secretary. 


John P. Maguire, presi- 
dent of John P. Maguire & 
Co., Inc. and George Beis- 
heim, treasurer of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc. were 
elected directors of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., New York, 
to replace R. G. Hutchins and 
Theodore Hetzler who have 
resigned, 

Louis De Roon, president 
of the Blue Bird Silk Mfg. 
Co., New York, has retired 
from the firm and Herman 
Slifka, treasurer, will con- 
tinue to direct the styling, 
coloring and selling activities 
of the firm. 

Charles L. Gerli has been 
elected president of Mallinson 
Fabrics Corp., New York, suc- 
ceeding John Gerli. Jack- 
son Spears is now vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales; 
Jacques Maisch, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of styling and 
designing; Charles S. Fowler, 
vice-president in charge of 
production. 

Guy Sheeler, son of the 
late Harry W. Sheeler founder 
of the IXL Hosiery Mills, 
Robesonia, Pa., has taken over 
the management of the busi- 
ness following his father’s 
death. 


Robert F. Heffernan of 
Prescott & Co., Boston, has 
been elected president of the 
New England Carpet Club, 
succeeding Chester Broad- 
bent, who retired at the re- 
cent annual meeting at the 
Parker House, Boston. Nathan 
Landsman of Rubbertex Prod- 
ucts, Boston, was elected vice- 
president, and Daniel J. 
Meaney of the R. H. White 
Co., Boston, was_ re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, Thomas 
Young retired as_ vice-presi- 
dent, and the banquet was in 
charge of Frank McGeough, 
Joseph F. MacDonald being 
toastmaster. 

Gerald A. Cooper, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Pied- 
mont Processing Co., Belmont, 
N. C., will continue as secre- 


tary and treasurer of the textile 
processing concern of Cooper- 
Kenworthy Co., Providence, 
R. L, principally in an advisory 
capacity, as successor to his 
father, Gerald Cooper, founder 
of the company, who died in 
Charlotte, N. C., recently. 


H. H. Pepler is to be as- 
sociated with W. D. Jamison 
in the merchandising of the 
product of Naushon Mills, New 


Bedford, Mass. The New 
York sales office is at 320 
Broadway. 


Dr. Werner Schlie has re- 
signed as sales manager of 
American Bemberg Corp., New 
York. He sailed for Europe on 
March 8. 


James B. Sanders has be- 
come identified with Percy 
Hopple in Mill Associates, 
Inc., New York, which selling 
agency has become agent for 


Aponaug Mfg. Co. and the 
W. Sanders Cotton Mill, 
Inc. Benjamin F. Messert, 


Reginald Waters, Walter 
von Hillig and Theodore H. 
Meade are joining the organ- 
ization in executive and selling 
capacities, 

Gordon Brine, son _ of 
John Brine, president of the 
Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des 
Moines, Ia., was elected vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


M. R. Jacobs has joined 
C. P. Lord, cloth broker, at 
40 Worth St., New York. Mr. 
Jacobs entered the cotton goods 
business in the early 90s and 
was for a number of years 
head of his own firm. He was 
recently associated with Bruns, 
Nordeman Co. 

Philip J. Reid, Jr., has 
been appointed manager of the 
dress velvet and dress fabric 
department of Cheney Bros. 
New York. 

Grover F. Muller, of L. F. 
Dommerich & Co., New York, 
was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the 475 Club at the 
annual meeting of the credit 
group in New’ York on 
March 16. 

R. H. Sperling, superin- 
tendent of the plant of the 
Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Drum- 
mondville, Quebec, has been 
elected a director of the com- 
pany. 

Winslow A. Parker for 
many years credit manager of 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., New 
York, has been elected assis- 
tant treasurer of the company. 


John Soler, superintendent 
and general manager of the 
Maxwell Textile Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., for the last 16 years, 
has resigned to enter the tex- 
tile business in New York. 

A. R. Olpin, who has been 
associated with Kendall Co., 
Paw Creek, N. C., for the last 


five years, has resigned to be- 
come research director of Ohio 
State | University Research 
Foundation, Columbus, O. 


E. A. Haggenmuller has 
been elected a director and 


general manager of Hodges 
Carpet Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass. He was formerly sales 


manager of Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co. 

Prof. E. R. Schwarz, head 
of textile research at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, addressed the Textile 
Designers, Analysts and Tech- 
nicians Association, Fall River, 
Mass., in March on “Five 
Thousand Years of Textile 
Progress.” Edmund Gifford 
presided. 

H. A. Hewitt, Jr., who has 
represented S. Slater & Sons, 
Inc., in New York market for 
a number of years, and re- 
cently was connected with Al- 
bany (N. Y.) Felt Co., as 
southern sales representative, 
has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with his father in 
Greensboro (N. C.) Supply 
Co., as sales representative. 

R. J. Payne, of Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
was recently elected president 
of the N. C. State College 
chapter of Phi Psi, honorary 
textile fraternity. Other off- 
cers of the fraternity are 
Ernest Koella, Jr., Rockford, 
Tenn., vice-president; Hal 
Byrd, Erwin, N. C., secretary; 
John Mauney, Lincolnton, 
N. C., treasurer; Don Hamil- 
ton, Charlotte, N. C., senior 
warden; Thomas C, Leake, 
Rockingham, junior warden; 
and Fred Misenheimer, Sal- 
isbury, N. C., corresponding 
secretary. 

C. A. Townes, agent for 
Aragon (Ga.) Mills, has also 
been appointed agent for Floyd 
Mills, Rome, Ga., formerly 
Strain Mfg. Co. C. B. Gunn 
is superintendent. 


Harry Middlebrooks of 
Thomaston, Ga., was appointed 
vice-president of the Georgia 
Textile League at a _ recent 
meeting of the league in At- 
lanta. He succeeds E. W. 
Roberts, of Hogansville. Pete 
Buckley, of Atlanta, is presi- 
dent, and Cecil Hurst, of 
Grifhin, is secretary. 

L. H. Rice has become gen- 
eral manager of the Opelika 
(Ala.) Mills. He was formerly 
connected with the Alabama 
Mills at Birmingham in a 
similar capacity. 

Frank Johnson, has _re- 
signed from the F. M. Day Co., 
Wales, Mass., to become New 
England sales representative 
for T. F. Mullen & Co., Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn. 


William E. Bell, until re- 
cently connected with the Farr 


Alpaca, Co., Holyoke, Mass, 
has joined the secretarial staff 
of Gov. Saltonstall of Massa. 
chusetts. 


E. F. Cunningham has 
been appointed general man- 
ager of Dallas (Tex.) Cotton 
Mills Co. 

Frank Dennis has become 
general superintendent of the 
Sibley-Enterprise, Augusta, Ga. 
He formerly held an executive 
position with the Graniteville 


(S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Graves T. Myers has re- 
signed as city clerk at Summer- 
ville, Ga., and has become as- 
sociated with the Summerville 
Mfg. Co., formerly the Sum- 
merville Cotton Mills, sched- 
uled to get into operations early 
in April. 

Otto V. Drtina and Frank 
Kopriva, hosiery mill execu- 
tives of Czechoslovakia, who 
have been in the United States 
purchasing hosiery mill ma- 
chinery for their mills, were in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., during 
their visit, visiting the hosiery 
plants of that city. 

Dr. Lawrence Meyers, 
chief marketing specialist of 
the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and S. H. Me- 
Crory, chief of the bureau of 
agricultural engineering, of the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, were the principal speak- 
ers at the 28th annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Cotton Asso- 
ciation held in Houston, March 
31 and April 1. 


Harvey Saul, _ personnel 
manager of the United States 
Finishing Co., Norwich, Conn., 
has been made labor director 
for Rhode Island by appoint- 
ment from Gov. W. H. Vander- 
bilt and senatorial confirma- 
tion. He succeeds Thos. F. 
McMahon, for many _ years 
president of the United Textile 
Workers of America. Mr. Saul 
was formerly connected with 
the Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw: 
tucket, R. I. 


Rupert H. Austin has re- 
signed from Bradford Dyeing 
Association (U. S. A.) to be: 
come New York representative 
of Farwell Bleachery, Law: 
rence, Mass. 


Charles G. Thompson, 
manager of cotton and waste 
departments of Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., has _ been 
elected president of the Thomas 
ton Kiwanis Club. 


D. R. Neely, formerly sup 
erintendent of the old Fletcher 
Mills, Inc., Huntsville, Ala., § 
now superintendent of Bos 


(Ala.) Mill & Gin Co. 


J. Morgan Jackson has 
been made superintendent © 
the Calumet unit of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., to ' 
place W. Basil Hill, who wil 
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become superintendent of the 
Unity division of the company. 


John Boney, formerly in 
the research department of 
Springs Cotton Mills, Gayle 
Plant Chester, S. C., has been 
made departmental — superin- 
tendent of the night carding 
department, No. 1. 

Joe Cobb, of Easley, S. C., 
has been made superintendent 
of Startex Mills, Tucapau, 


S.C. 


Dave Colitz, production 
manager of Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Printing & Finishing Co., has 
been granted an extended leave 
of absence because of ill 
health. 


C. D. Turner has_ been 
elected president, and A. E. 
Hannon, treasurer, of the 
newly-organized loomfixers club 
at Springs Cotton Mills, Fort 
Mill, S. C. 

C. R. Peace, a graduate of 
the Textile School of Georgia 
School of Technology, has be- 
come superintendent of the 
testing and efficiency depart- 
ments of Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. TT. Moore, formerly with 
Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C., has 
become superintendent of the 
spun-rayon carding department 
at Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 

J. B. Reeves is now over- 
seer of the cloth room at Pied- 
mont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. He 
was formerly with Jackson 
Mills, Iva, S. C., in a similar 
capacity. 

W. G. Cox, formerly over- 
seer of carding at Ninety-Six 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills now 
holds a similar position with 
the Mathews Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C. 

Fred C. Adams has relin- 
quished his duties as overseer 
of spun-rayon carding at Ara- 
gon-Baldwin —_ Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


E. L. Hollar has been made 
overseer of first shift carding 
at the No. 2 plant of Hannah 
Pickett Mills, Rockingham, 
nN: & 

Henry D. Mullins, _for- 
merly overseer of Virginia 
Mills, Swepsonville, N. C., has 
become overseer of weaving at 
the newly opened Merrimack 


Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


John F. Yare has resigned 
as superintendent of the Win- 
chester (Va.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc., to take a similar position 
with the Virginia Woolen Co., 
also at Winchester. He has 
been succeeded by Truman 
Eastman who came from the 
Louis Kraemer & Co. mill, 
Stony Creek, Pa. 

Thomas F. Brastow, pre- 
viously laboratory assistant at 
the Lewistown, Pa., plant of 
American Viscose Corp. has 
been appointed chief chemist 
at the company’s new plant in 
Front Royal, Va. Christopher 
W. Buehl, assistant foreman 
of spinning at Lewistown, has 





F. A. WILLIAMS of Cannon 
Mills, New York, recently 
elected vice-president of Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. 


been appointed foreman of 
spinning at Front Royal. 
George S. Lux, assistant fore- 
man of the viscose department 
at Lewistown, has been put in 
charge of the same department 
at Front Royal. The transfers 
will be completed next Sep- 
tember when actual operations 
begin at the new Virginia 
plant. 

Joseph J. Norton has be- 
come superintendent of the 
Cedartown (Ga.) Goodyear 
plant. He succeeds the late 
Robert H. Stewart. 


William McClagghe has 
succeeded Joseph Simms, for 
the last two years in charge of 
finishing at the plant of the 
Jewett City Textile Novelty 
Co., Jewett City, Conn. 

J. M. Bailey has resigned 
as plant superintendent of S. 
Slater & Son, Slater, S. C., to 
become superintendent of Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


S. R. Power has resigned 
as superintendent of No. 3 
plant of Jackson Mill, High 
Shoals, N. C., and has been 
succeeded by Roy Boiter, 
formerly of Wofford, S. C. 


Theodore Carlson of New 
Bedford, Mass., has joined the 
staff of the Celanese Corp., 
Cumberland, Md. He formerly 
was with the United Rayon 
Co., Fall River, Mass. 


Erwin Gale has _ become 
superintendent of carding, 
third shift, No. 2 mill of the 
Hannah Pickett group at Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 

Stanley Fagan, formerly 
second hand, has been made 
boss dyer at Mayo Woolen 
Mills, Millbury, Mass. 

Raymond Converse of 
Palmer, Mass., has become 
overseer of spinning at the 
Cocheco Woolen Mill, East 
Rochester, N. H., succeeding 
Frank Bentley, who recently 
went to Somerville, Conn. 

Fred Geary and Gerard 
Aillery of New Bedford, Mass., 
representing Beta Chapter of 


the New Bedford Textile 


School, attended the annual 
convention of Phi Psi Fratern- 
ity held at Georgia Polytechnic 
Institute, Atlanta, Ga., March 
31. 

Frederick M. Feiker, sec- 
retary of the Engineering 
Council, and Edward T. Pick- 
ard, chief of Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, 
who were elected to honorary 
membership in Phi Psi fra- 
ternity by Kappa Chapter at 
Texas Tech., were initiated by 
Alpha Chapter of Philadelphia 
Textile School at the Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, March 18. 
Speaking at the dinner which 
followed, Mr. Feiker stressed 
the textile students’ urgent 
need of formal training in 
human relations. 


Lynwood A. _ Stapleton 
has resigned as assistant engi- 
neer in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Printing & Finishing Co., and 
has gone to Toccoa, Ga., where 
he has become associated with 
the mechanical engineering de- 
partment of Le Tourneau Co. 


David J. Crowell, formerly 
superintendent of Courtney 
Mfg. Co., Newry, S. C., has be- 
come superintendent of the 
Central (S.C.) Mills. Thurs- 
ton Kinsler, formerly super- 
intendent of Central Mills, has 
succeeded Mr. Crowell at 
Courtney Mfg. Co. 


E. G. Jones, who has promi- 
nently associated with the 
Gloria Rayon Mills, Johnson 
City, Tenn., has resigned to 
become associated with the 
cloth department of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., unit of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

Johnnie Lane, formerly 
with a mill at Huntsville, Ala., 
has become overseer of spin- 
ning at the Boaz (Ala.) Mill 
& Gin Co. 


A. B. Brown has become 
overseer of carding at the No. 
1 unit of the Phenix Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. He 


was formerly of Belmont, N.C. 


J. A. Asbelle, superintend- 
tent of Harmony Grove Cotton 
Mills of Commerce, Ga., has 
purchased the Bell’s Mill prop- 
erty at Gainesville, Ga., and 
plans to move to that city 
when he is ready to retire. 


Clyde C. McJunkin has 
been appointed cloth room 
overseer at the Eureka plant 
of Springs Cotton Mills, Ches- 
ter, S. C. He came to Chester 
from the Lancaster (S. C.) 


Mills, 


Howard Haffner, who was 
graduated from the Textile 
School of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn, 
Ala., in 1935, and who has held 
a responsible position with the 
Hickory (N. C.) Spinning Co., 
has been transferred to the 
Granite Cordage Co., Granite 


Falls, N. C. 
Aldine Johnson has _be- 
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come overseer of baling and 
shipping department of the 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Ed. Morris has been made 
overseer of day spinning at 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 
Ala. He was promoted to this 
position. 


George L. Melton has re- 
signed as overseer of the cloth 
room of Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock 
Hill, S. C., and will enter 
other work. 


John W. McCalla has re- 
signed as night superintendent 
of the dyeing department of 
the Rock Hill (S. C.) Print- 
ing Finishing Co., to ac- 
cept a traveling position with 
the National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co. L. M. Adams has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. 
McCalla. 


Wiley Pope has resigned 
his position with Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Gadsden, 
Ala., to become overseer of 
night carding at Talledega 
(Ala.) Cotton Factory. 


J. P. Childers has become 
overseer of spinning at Green- 
wood (S. C.) Cotton Mill, hav- 
ing been promoted to this posi- 
tion. 


John Boney has been pro- 
moted to night overseer of 
carding at the Gayle plant 
of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., from a position 
in the research department. 


Max G. Ward has become 
superintendent of the shipping 
department of the new Huff- 
man  Full-Fashioned Mills, 
Morganton, N. C. 


L. P. Allen, formerly of La- 
Grange, Ga., has become over- 
seer of twisting, spooling and 
winding at Piedmont Cotton 
Mills, Egan, Ga. 


J. B. Thomas has become 
overseer of the cloth room of 
the Santee Mills, Orangeburg, 
S. C., having been transferred 
from the company’s unit at 
Bamberg, S. C. 


Homer Butts is now over- 
seer of night spinning at the 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 
Ala., having been promoted to 
this position. 


W. W. Greager has become 
superintendent of the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mill of the Jones 
County = Agricultural High 
School and Junior College, 
Ellisville, Miss. 


Jas. Knechtel, superintend- 
ent of Galt Knitting Co., Galt, 
Ont., was recently the guest 
of honor at a banquet held in 
that city, tendered by the firm 
commemorating his 50 years 
continuous service with the 
company. 


W. S. Merritt, formerly 
with Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Rossville, Ga., has become over- 
seer of the second shift spin- 
ning department at Willing- 
ham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 
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for a textile manufacturing 
firm in Argentina. 


George Bradshaw has been 
appointed section hand in the 
spinning department of the 
Springstein plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


Howard Donald, formerly 
chemist for Taft Woolen Co., 
Caryville, Mass., has become 
associated with Enterprise Dye 
Works, Woonsocket, R. I 


Earle Smith and John 
Whalley, graduates of New 
Bedford ( Mass.) Textile 
School, have been appointed 
assistant designers at the Wau- 
regan (Conn.) Mfg. Co. 


D. H. Cauble, formerly with 
the No. 2 plant of Rhyne- 
Houser Mfg. Co., Cherryville, 
N. C., has resigned to become 
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superintendent of Greenville 
(N. C.) Spinners, Inc. 


C. R. Little has become 
superintendent of the D. E. 
Rhyne Mills, Inc., Southside, 
N. C., and Lincolnton, N. C. 


J. S. Smitherman is the 
new superintendent of A. Leon 
Capel Mill, Troy, N. C. He 
succeeds G. G. Smith, who 
resigned. 


C. H. Swindell has accepted 
the superintendency of the new 
Randleman (N. C.) Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mills. 


George E. McCarthy, retir- 
ing general superintendent of 
the Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., was given a testimonial 
dinner recently by 30 asso- 
ciates prior to his return to 
engineering survey work in 


New York and Philadelphia. 


Obituary 


Allen J. Strickland, Sr., 
76, president of Strickland Cot- 
ton Mills, Remerton, Ga., died 
Feb. 21, while on a fishing trip 
at Miami, Fla. 


C. T. Harris, aged 75, presi- 
dent of the Monticello (Ark.) 
Cotton Mill, died March 3. 

Joseph N. White, Jr., 57, 
treasurer of White Bros., Inc., 
Winchendon, Mass., died 
March 9. The mills were 
founded by his family in 1836. 


J. B. Kilgore, one of the 
organizers of the Woodruff 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, and an 
oficial of the company until 
his retirement a few years ago, 
died recently. 

F. A. Varney, wool dealer 
and commission merchant at 
Boston for some years, died 
early last month. 

Sir Joseph Flavelle, chair- 
man of the Ontario Research 
Foundation, died recently in 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Newton G. Wattis, presi- 
dent of Andreykovicz & Dunk, 
Inc., dyestuffs, died in Phila- 
delphia recently. 

Henry George Stifel, vice- 
president of J. L. Stifel & Sons, 
Inc., Wheeling, W. Va., died 
March 1. 

George Wilson, 91, who 
was an important executive of 
the Bradford Dyers Association, 
London, England, prior to his 
retirement in 1919, died re- 
cently. 


John Hall, 76, president of 
the Urquhart Mfg. Co., Sun- 
bury, Pa., died March 18. 


Clement J. Driscoll, 56, 
for the last 20 years executive 
director of the American Lace 
Manufacturers Association, 
New York, died March 24 at 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was a recognized leader in 
credit activities and was for 10 
years before his association 
connection, secretary and credit 
manager of Liberty Lace & 
Netting Works. He served 
two terms as president of the 


475 Club, was active in the 
National Association of Credit 
Men and the New York Credit 
Men’s Association. He was 
secretary of the Lace League 
of America, and executive di- 
rector of the Lingerie and 
Allied Trades Guild and of 
the Embroidery Merchants As- 
sociation. 

John B. Bolton, 64, retired 
textile designer who invented 
a starchless_ shirt-collar for 
men’s shirts, died in Wildwood, 
N. J., Mar. 25. 

Geo. W. Smith, 74, of C. G. 
& C. A. Smith, ribbon manu- 
facturers, Paterson, N. J., died 
Mar. 22. Born in Paterson, he 
had been identified with the 
silk industry there all his life. 

Jules G. Lejeune, treas- 
urer and general manager of 
Fairmont Dye Works, Woon- 
socket, R. I., died Mar. 23. 


Joseph A. Wilson, 70, 
formerly managing director of 
American Felt Co., New York, 
died Mar. 14. 


Dr. Samuel Boston La- 
than, 96, at one time secre- 
tary and treasurer of the for- 
mer Chester (S. C.) Gingham 
Mills, died recently at Chester. 

Walter Nieber, treasurer of 
the Nieber Mills, Inc., and a 
member of the Textile Over- 
seers of Worcester, Mass., died 
at his home in that city re- 
cently. 

Thomas F. Yare, 46, vice- 
president and sales director of 
the B. P. Cooley Co., manufac- 
turers of shoddy and waste, 
Stafford Springs, Conn., died 
Mar. 7 at a hospital there. 


John T. Yare, 81, for over 
25 years prior to his retirement 
several years ago, dyeing de- 
partment overseer for Smith & 
Cooley Co., shoddy manufac- 
turers, and its successor, the 
B. P. Cooley Co., of Stafford 
Springs, Conn., died March 9. 

Prof. Perey C. Judd, 55, 
in charge of the electrical 
laboratory of the Lowell Tex- 
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tile School and a faculty mem- 
ber for 16 years, died at 
Lowell, Mass., on March 8. 


Edward Freeman Blair, 
Jr., 79, for more than 50 
years an associate of the Char- 
lottesville (Va.) Woolen Mills, 
died recently at his home there. 

John B. Wilson, 61, for- 
mer manager of the old Wil- 
lard Mfg. Co., and prominent 
banker, died in St. Albans, Vt., 
March 2. 

George Franklin Page, 94, 
founder of the Page Belting 
Co., Concord, N. H., died in 
that city, March 6. 


Reah F. Stauffer, 52, as- 
sistant general manager of 
Stehli & Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
died March 6. He had been 
with the company about 25 
years. 

Charles F. Leland, 71, a 
former Boston wool dealer, 
died in that city on March 7. 

George S. Wallace, 51 a 
well-known power and _trans- 
mission supply dealer at Provi- 
dence, R. I., died at Apponaug, 
R. L, on March 4. He was 
formerly industrial relations 
manager of the Universal 
Winding Co., Providence. 

Thomas Walker, 81, retired 
agent for the Devonshire Mills 
at Goffs Falls, died in Man- 
chester, N. H., Feb. 15. 

Joseph Daniels, head of 
the shipping department of 
American Enka Corp., West 
Asheville, N. C., died March 5. 

Andrew McCallister, 61, 
treasurer of the Pechin Belting 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., died 
March 5. He was a director 
of the Penn Worsted Co. and 
the Cleveland Worsted Co. 


Gustave Bertrand, an ex- 
excutive of American Labora- 
tories, Inc., New Brunswick, 
N.J., and active for some years 
in the industry as a dyer, died 
Mar. 19 at Riverside, N. J. 


George W. Miles, 70, con- 
sulting chemist, whose work 
with hydrated cellulose acetate 
contributed importantly to the 
development of acetate rayon, 
died on March 29 in Winthrop, 
Mass. 

Frank Maillie, veteran silk 
salesman and a charter member 
of the Textile Salesmen’s As- 
sociation, New York, died at 
his home in Richmond Hill, 
L. I., March 7. He had re- 
cently been associated with the 
A. F. of L. as an organizer. 

David C. Whitaker, 45, 
cashier of the Cliffside (N C.) 
Mills, died Feb. 27. 


Ernest Hardwick, 48, an 
authority on dyeing and for 
several years connected with 
Oscar Nebel Co., died recently 
in Staunton, Va. His home 
was in Philadelphia. 

James T. Link, 61, for the 
last 27 years superintendent of 
the mechanical department of 
the Riverside unit of the Riv- 
erside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., died at 
his home Feb. 21. 


Franklin Walton, 72 fore- 
man and wool buyer for Char- 
lottesville (Va.) Woolen Mills, 
for the last 51 years, died at 
Crozet, Va. 


Eugene Cady, 70, for 27 
years chief engineer at the for- 
mer Pinney Textile Mills in 
the Orcuttville District of Staf- 
ford, Conn., died Mar. 4 at a 
Stafford Springs hospital. 


James Franklin Scurlock, 
68, Greensboro, N. C., con- 
nected with Proximity Mfg. Co. 
in the construction department 
for 45 years, died recently. 


Benjamin Dixon Gaddy, 
48, since 1919 superintendent 
of the Golden Belt Mfg. Co., 
Durham, N. C., and prior to 
that superintendent of the 
Hickory (N.C.) Hosiery Mills, 
died March 13. 

John Millard Allen, 58, 
for many years a departmental 
overseer of the Victory plant of 
Textiles, Inc., South Gastonia, 
N. C., and later holding a 
similar position with the Cres- 
cent Mill, Belmont, N. C., died 
March 10. 


George W. Miller, 75, fore- 
man of the construction de- 
partment of the Textile Ma- 
chine Works, Reading, Pa., 
died March 3. 

Martin G. Wolf, 54, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Oak- 
brook Hosiery Co., West Read- 
ing, Pa., died Sept. 28. 

James L. Byers, superin- 
tendent of the Bevelle unit of 
Avondale Mills at Alexander 
City, Ala., was shot to death 
recently. A former employee of 
the mill was arrested in con- 
nection with the shooting. 

George Hutchinson, 74, 
formerly superintendent of 
John & James Dobson, Inc., 
Philadelphia, who retired in 
1927, ‘died at his home in 
Philadelphia, March 14. 


Charles J. Burke, former 
overseer of carding at the 
Durfee Mill, Fall River, Mass., 
died in that city on March 15. 

Daniel Williamson, me- 
chanical superintendent of the 
Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., died early last month. 


Michael P. Flanagan, 79, 
retired weaving overseer at 
the Great Falls Bleachery & 
Dye Works, died in Somers- 
worth, N. H., Feb. 21. 

Owen F. McCabe, 81, who 
served as weaving overseer at 
Dewey’s Mills under three gen- 
erations of the Dewey family, 
died recently in Evarts, Vt. 

B. F. McClure, overseer of 
carding at Hannah Picket 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C., for 
many years, died recently. 

Dr. John H. Judkins, 72, 


president of the Vermont 
Hosiery Co. and trustee of 
Norwich University, died at 


Northfield, Vt., March 13. 


Henry R. Pinckney, for- 
mer manager of the Lincoln 
Bleachery & Dye Wks. of the 
Lonsdale Co., Lincoln, R. I.. 
died last month. 
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A Superior Surface-Active Agent 


. and we mean superior, in every sense of the 
word ... and proven so by mills everywhere. 
But you needn't take our word for it. Test it your- 
self by the Draves method, or on a production 
basis, and you will soon find that SURFAX W. O. 


wets out faster, costs less, can be used in lower 


concentrations. Also, it operates more satisfac- 
torily and economically than other "wetting-out" 
agents. 

As a softener it is unsurpassed . . . and for san- 
forizing you will find that SURFAX W. O. is the 
fastest and most suitable product on the market 
today. It is a liquid oil product ... and we will 
gladly furnish you with a trial quantity for test. 
Write, or call, the Houghton Man. There is one 
near you! 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


240 West Somerset St., Philadelphia 


Southern Division Office 
1301-5 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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asily Determined in 
YOUR LABORATORY 


72 Hours in FADE-OMETER 
Equals 30 Days of 
Summer Sunlight 


2 Hours in LAUNDER-OMETER 
Equals 20 Launderings 


Ask for Fade-Ometer or 
Launder-Ometer Test Data Books 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


Recommended and 371 W. Superior Street * Chicago 


Used by the AATCC, 
National Bureau of Standards and Better Fabrics Testing Bureau 


FADE-OMETER “23:7 
PU Tae) ar 





WHY NOT? 


Have Your Personal Accident and Health 
Insurance with 


Eastern Commercial 
Travelers Associations 


Mutual Company—No Agents—No Branch Offices 
Massacuusetts Co., Inc. 1894 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS 


Accidental Death Weekly Disability 
$5,000—$10,000 $25.00—$50.00 
Estimated Annual Cost $15.00 


HEALTH POLICY PAYS 


$25.00 Per Week $10.00 Per Week 
For Confining For Non-Confining 
Sickness Sickness 
Estimated Annual Cost $18.00 


NO POLICY IS CANCELLED, RATES INCREASED, 


OR BENEFITS REDUCED ON ACCOUNT OF AGE! 





WE INSURE ALL PREFERRED RISKS 


MR. JOHN S. WHITTEMORE 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Eastern Commercial Travelers Associations 

80 Federal Street, Boston 

Without obligation, please send complete information and appli- 
cation for membership to 
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MILL NEWS 


Cotton Mill News 


Connecticut Web & Buckle 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
filed plans for a one-story, 10x 
65 ft. addition for webbing 
manufacture. 


Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co. is 
constructing a one-story addi- 
tion at a cost of more than 


$100,000. 


Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, No. 1 unit, Cedartown, 
Ga., have begun work on a 
100x150 ft. storage warehouse, 
with the Ferguson Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in 
charge of the construction con- 
tract. 


Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga., has work well under way 
on its construction program, 
which includes erection of ad- 
dition to three mill buildings 
and improvements to the main 
building. A. K. Adams Co., of 
Atlanta, is in charge of the 
work. 

Summerville (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. has been organized by 
J. M. Curran, Jr., Hugh Given 
and Richard H. Bryan to 
operate mill formerly Summer- 
ville Cotton Mills. 


Barnard Mfg. Co., Fall 
River, Mass., has filed a bank- 
ruptcy petition. 

Smith Textile Co., 7 
Oregon St., Fall River, Mass., 
recently organized, plans opera- 
tion of a cotton mill. Justin E. 
Smith is president and _ treas- 
urer. 





Soule Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., voted for purchase 
of the Neild Mill for the 
sum of $125,000, in order 
to replace the spinning 
plant destroyed by fire last 
Sept. 28. Insurance settle- 
ment on the _ fire was 


$1,017,500. 


Textiles, Ine., Gastonia, 
N. C., A. G. Myers, receiver, 
have been authorized by the 
court to issue receiver’s certi- 
ficates in the sum of $850,000 
with which to pay off existing 
receiver’s certificates of $100,000 
and indebtedness of $612,000. 
Creditors reduced amounts owed 
them 15%. Holders of Victory 
and Winget bonds will receive 
9% interest which is in arrears. 
Remaining funds will be used 
as working capital. The com- 
pany’s indebtedness had been 
reduced from $1,250,000 to 
$720,000. 


Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, 
N. C., has let general contract 
to Bryan & Bayliff, Burlington, 
N. C., for three-story addition, 
56x78 ft., for expansion in fin- 
ishing division. Cost close to 
$75,000. H. VV. Biberstein, 
Charlotte, N. C., is architect. 


Stowe Mills, Ine., McAden- 
ville, N. C., have been organ- 


ized with capital of $360,000, 
to take over local mill property 
and manufacture yarns, cloths, 
etc. New company is headed 
by R. L. Stowe. Daniel J. 
Stowe and W. L. Pharr, all 
connected with textile mills in 
Belmont, N. C. 

Lehigh Spinning Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa., will start up on 
jute products about Aug. 1. 
Walter R. Guthrie, lately with 
Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co., will 
be vice-president and general 
manager. Victor R. Schmidt 
is president. 


Glenco Cotton Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.—This mill, in 
receivership since 1935, has 
been ordered closed by Federal 
Court, which at same time di- 
rected that the property be 
sold on July 3, unless accept- 
able reorganization plans be 
submitted to the court prior to 
that time. 


Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., have installed 350 new 
Draper looms for weaving 
rayon fabrics, and 9,600 spin- 
dles of rayon twisters, accord- 
ing to A. B. Sibley, treasurer. 
Company has sold its vacated 
No. 2 unit to a box manufac- 
turer. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, S. C., will proceed with 
one-story addition to No. 2 
mill at Fort Mill, S. C., esti- 
mated to cost about $100,000. 


Mary Louise Mill, Mayo, 
S. C.—This property, including 
main mill and auxiliary struc- 
tures, with mill village on a 
100-acre tract of land, has been 
acquired by P. M. Neisler, 
head of Neisler Mills, Ine., 
Kings Mountain, N. C., and as- 
sociates. 


Santee Mills, Orangeburg, 
S. C., have installed one 600 
hp and one 300 hp diesel en- 
gines. 


Wool Mill News 


Assawaga Mill of Angus 
Park Woolen Co., Dayville, 
Conn., has been sold to Emer- 
son P. Smith, Providence, R. L., 
an official of the Eastern Oxy- 
gen Co. According to records, 
the property was auctioned in 
December to Industrial Proper- 
ties, Inc., Quincy, Mass., for 
$7,750. 

Haddam Woolen Co., 
Ine., Moodus, Conn., mill was 
destroyed by fire recently, with 
loss reported over $50,000, in- 
cluding equipment. Plant was 
formerly known as Fabyan 
Woolen Mill. 

Camden (Me.) Woolen Co. 

Mill and equipment has been 
purchased at its second sale by 
Addison Outwater, president, 
Tankers Corp., New York, 
N. Y., for a reported considera- 
tion of $17,500. New owner 
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Barber- Colman 


LUTOMATIO SPOOLER 








A profitable investment 
reducing cost of spooling 


and improving quality of warps 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN 


WHEN THIS MAN FINISHES LOADING 
THE “H-W” CONDITIONER AND TWIST 
SETTER AND CLOSES THE DOORS? 
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The yarn will be conditioned and the twist set 
IDENTICALLY with the last lot and IDENTI- 
CALLY with the next lot. Such UNIFORMITY 
is made possible by SCIENTIFICALLY DE- 
SIGNED equipment and by the coordinated AUTO- 
MATIC CONTROL of temperature, humidity, and 
time of operation. 


The yarn will be WITHOUT WET SPOTS be- 
cause the patented construction of the “H-W” Con- 
ditioner prevents condensation from forming on the 
roof, hence there is no danger of dripping. 


Scores of mills, many outstanding leaders, are using 


the “H-W” Conditioner and Twist Setter. 
plete list furnished on application. 


COME AND SEE IT 


IN OPERATION AT THE 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


SPACES 14 & 15 


THE INDUSTRIAL DRYER CORPORATION 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Com- 
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MILL NEWS 


plans to place the mill in op- ; 
eration. The mill was knocked 
down on Jan. 10 to L. F. 
Jealous for $24,200 but sale 
was not confirmed by the court 
because town promised tax 
abatement. 


Old Town (Me.) Woolen 
Co. has sold its 10 sets and 
60 looms together with its 7 
sets and 40 looms from the 
Sangerville plant to Ernest L. 
Smith of Smith Machinery Co., 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Smith 
has an option on the building 
in Old Town, but it is uncer- 
tain whether operation will be 
undertaken. The Guilford mill 
of the company which is in 
operation is not involved in the 
deal. 


Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., is arranging for early 
sale of assets of the company, 
including local mill properties 
and equipment in units. 





Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, 
N. C., Thurmond Chatham, 
president, announces that 
the unit at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., will be moved to 
Elkin. This unit is the fin- 
ishing mill. It will be housed 
in a $500,000 building to 


be constructed. 





Philadelphia (Pa.) Wool 
Scouring & Carbonizing Co., 
Glenwood Ave. and Pacific St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., was dam- 
aged by fire on Mar. 18. 


Erwin Satinsky, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has leased space in 
the former Dobson Mills, Falls 
of Schuylkill, totaling about 
7800 sq. ft., and will occupy 
for weaving of worsted fabrics. 


William Scholes & Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa—Ma- 
chinery and equipment at this 
mill has been sold at a public 
sale. David Bortin is receiver. 


Kimble Wool & Mohair 
Co., Junction, Tex., has been 
organized to operate a mill in 
this vicinity. New company is 
headed by T. B. Phillips and 
J. L. Cunningham, both of 
Junction. 


St. George Woolen Mills, 
Ltd., has completed the erec- 
tion of a three-story, 60x60 ft., 
addition to its mill in St. 
George de Beauce, Quebec. 


Scottish Woolen Mills, 
Ltd., have been granted a 
charter by the Nova Scotia gov- 
ernment, to operate a spinning 
and weaving mill on _ wool, 
linen, silk or any combination 
or mixture at New Glasgow. 
Edward F. Bourtilier is man- 
ager of the new firm. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 
Sidney Blumenthal & 


Co., Inc., will suspend opera- 
tions at its velvet mills in 
Bridgeport, Conn., because of 
losses sustained by the plant. 


Saltex Looms, Inc., Bridgeport, 
hopes to continue interest pay- 
ments on bonds but will likely 
suspend sinking fund payments. 


Nalven & Son, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., have taken over 
former mill of Grottoes (Va.) 
Silk Mills, Inc., idle for two 
years, and will equip and oc- 
cupy for new branch silk mill, 
on ribbons, etc. 


Tubize Chatillon Corp., 
New York, N. Y., has awarded 
general contract to  Batson- 
Cook Co., West Point, Ga., for 
one-story addition to mill at 
Rome, Ga., 147x174 .ft.  esti- 
mated to cost over $650,000, 
with equipment. Robert & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., are architects and 
engineers. 


Bequie-Weil, Inc., 171 
Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., recently organized, has 
acquired mill property at Pat- 
erson, N. J., and will operate 
for production of silk and 
rayon fabrics. New company is 
headed by Noel Bequie, who 
will be in charge of mill op- 
erations, and Norman Weil, 
formerly connected with Blue 


Bird Silk Mfg. Co., New York. 
Burlington (N.C.) Mills 


Co. is concluding negotiations 
for acquisition of E M. Holt 
Plaid Mills, Inc., with local 
mill on Plaid St. 


Carter Fabrics Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., has completed a 
$25,000 addition which provides 
additional space in the _ pre- 
paratory department. 


Mid-State Cloth Mills, 
Newton, N. C., are erecting a 
two-story addition to double 
capacity of plant on woven ray- 
ons. It was at one time known 
as Warlick Silk Mill. John 


Cilly, Jr., is general manager. 


Kattermann & Mitchell 
Co., Stanley, N. C., has sold 
its local throwing plant to W. 
F. Kincaid, Jr. and associates, 
for reported price of $100,000. 
New owners will continue plant 
later converting to hosiery pro- 
duction by installation of ff. 
machines. Kattermann & Mitch- 
ell will also sell its weaving 
mill at Stanley and concentrate 
at Paterson N. J. 


Sanford (N.C.) Cotton 
Mills have begun production 
of rayon cloth, using about 70 
of the 500 looms at the mill 
for this purpose. 


Doherty & Wadsworth 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Ma- 
chinery and equipment at this 
mill, including 240 looms, 54 
winders, and 11 warpers, has 
been sold at public auction to 
a number of purchasers. 


Providence, R. 1.—Fire re- 
cently damaged a portion of 
mill of the American Silk 
Spinning Co., Whipple St. An 
official estimate of loss was not 
announced. 
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Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Inc., has closed bids on 
general contract for _ initial 
units of new mill near Pearis- 
burg and Narrows, Va., con- 
sisting of two three-story struc- 
tures, each 270x452 ft., and 
auxiliary buildings. This will 
be the first of two mill units, 
each consisting of several build- 
ings, to cost about $5,000,000 
with machinery, making ulti- 
mate investment of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Mill will 
be equipped for production of 
new type of rayon yarn for 
hosiery and other textile prod- 
ucts, 





American Viscose Corp. 
is moving its headquarters 
from Marcus Hook, Pa. to 
Wilmington, Del., where 
will be located executive, 
purchaasing, financial, ac- 
counting and order depart- 
ments, in Delaware Trust 
Building. The company is 
curtailing Mareus Hook 
plant with a lay-off of 
about 1,000. It will hire 
about 2,000 at opening of 
its Front Royal, Va., plant. 





Montreal Cottons, Valley- 
field, Quebec, spent $119,000 
last year in improving the rayon 
plant, and this year $200,- 
000 will be spent for new ma- 
chinery and equipment for a 
number of departments. 


Knitting Mill News 


Westport (Conn.) Knit- 
ting Mills, Inec., recently or- 
ganized, plans operation of a 
local mill on Riverside Ave. 
Murray Fain, New York, N. Y., 
is president; and Harry Kess- 
ler, Saugatuck, Conn., secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Quitman (Ga.) Hosiery 
Mill will install additional 


seamers and loopers. 


Claussner Hosiery Co., 
Paducah, Ky., has completed a 
$200,000 expansion program, 
including 12 high-speed ff. ma- 
chines and silk throwing equip- 
ment, 


Grenada (Miss.) Hosiery 
Mills have plans under way 
for one-story addition, 80x100 
ft., estimated to cost $40,000. 
An air-conditioning system will 
be installed. E. L. Malvaney, 
Jackson, Miss., is architect. 

Bridgeton (N.J.) Hosiery 
Mill was incorrectly described 
in this column as organized by 
Manuel Lehn. It is in fact 
owned and operated by J. Lihn 
and J. Serata. Manuel Lihn 
operates the Clementon (N.J.) 
Hosiery Mill. 

L. E. Harrower & Son, 
Hagaman, N. Y., will pay credi- 
tors in full according to a 77B 
reorganization approved by the 
court early in March. 


Root Mfg. Co., Inc., Co- 
hoes, N. Y., operating Tivoli 
Mills, Mohawk St., is arranging 
for liquidation of company. 


Bossong Hosiery Mill, 
Asheboro, N. C., is establish- 
ing a unit at Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

May Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C., has com- 
pleted a new laboratory unit at 
mill for testing raw silk and 
other service. 


Dunn (N.C.) Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., has begun opera- 
tions in a newly constructed 
mill building on the Dunn- 
Erwin highway, manufacturing 
hosiery. Capitalization is $50,- 
000. 

G. & H. Hosiery Co., Inc., 
Hickory, N. C., will soon com- 
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eh eee ee 
Celanese Corp. of America........... 
Canadian Celanese, Ltd.............. 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp.............. 
Rollins Hosiery Mills................ 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp....... 
Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Mills......... 
Newmarket Mfg. Co..........cce0e0. 
ACSIA ECON Ss 6 5 so scceseccees 
Nonquitt Mills (gross profit)......... 


acres $2,277 ,580 $2,231,759 
niasabaa ir 180,608 1,485,831 
Nahiire wwe 98,166 451,275 
pens at —48 , 047 —15,367 
rae eR ae Sot tcc keceness 
ree ee —823 ,621 —545 ,227 
Cnweees 501,122 473 ,938 
Varna Sarat 671,976 775,494 
vs Che wa 2,479,749 4,461,227 
pease 1,194,848 1,266,702 
nn eaierars 43,314 352,055 
tausle ues 145,616 116,910 
vaaeene — 28,881 102,660 
yikes Wake —159 , 138 606 , 381 
eae éeea.s 56,702 274,803 
(aetBead 535 ,635 475,343 
errr y: 239 ,909 224,773 
eeeates —49 ,618 62,144 


ree 
North American Rayon Corp.......... 
Propper-McCallum Hosiery Co........ 
American Bemberg Corp.............- 
Wayne Knitting Mills................ 
Hemilton Cotton Co. (Canada)....... 
Roxborough Knitting Mills........... 
Real Silk Hosiery Co........cceccceee 
RODS TAME CEM. ices avaccesacies 
Franklin Rayon Corp..............+0- 
Regent Knitting Mills (Canada)....... 
American Hair & Felt Co............. 


471,180 2,303,815 


isaeus PT tteeaseeees 
seneews 730,047 1,133,615 
eres 232 , 282 239 ,028 
itance ,688 111,779 
ise eles 46,350 42,398 
eae 119,018 20,583 
ee 47 ,332 1,250 
errr re —72,029 107 ,867 
Seeae es —116,744 69,176 
wiviaiecers —181,436 —186 ,959 











Minus sign (—) indicates loss; other figures are profit. 
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PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 


1000 DOZENS DAILY | 





HOSIERY FINISHING 


PRODUCTION in excess of 1,000 doz- 
ens full fashioned ladies’ hosiery is 
being finished daily on the 13 PARA- 
MOUNT DUAL HEAT MACHINES 


operated in this mill during one eight- 


hour shift—and the character and quality 
of the work is incomparable since the 
PATENTED DUAL HEAT principle of 
drying is positive protection against “bak- 
ing” delicate silk fabrics. Not only does 
the PARAMOUNT DUAL HEAT 
MACHINE contribute outstanding  fea- 
tures of production and quality, but it repre- 
sents— 


1. Less investment per dozen 
A minimum of floor space occupancy 
Less power and steam consumption per 

dozen 

4. Ideal room and working conditions 

5. Less maintenance 

6. Ease and comfort to the operator 

7. 


Simplicity and durability of construc- 
tion 
Any one feature alone, of the numerous 


advantages which the PARAMOUNT 
DUAL HEAT MACHINE offers, will jus- 
tify a change to this superior method of 
hosiery finishing. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Furnished on SALE or RENTAL Plan. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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4 SINKER WITH THE PATENTED 


(rina THROAT 


AND THE 


HARD BUTT 


NOT WEAKENED 


GIVES YOU... BY RIVETS 


ESS BREAKAGE 

ONGER SERVICE 

OWER OPERATING COST 

ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


OUR RECONDITIONING SERVICE 


Means Real Saving to You 
IN Operating Time 


Replacement Cost 
If you are now a customer—you know this. 


If you are not—a trial will convince you. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1119 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiana 








Bitta OTTO loner COMPANY 


ae Ot S S CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO . 4 DALLAS 
Taye eae eae 





Water Purification Plants 


Designed — Constructed — Guaranteed 
By 
HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 


Also INVERSAND Zeolite Softeners, 
Chemical Feeders, De-Oiling Filters and 
BASEX and HI- BASEX Dacscesad Zeolites 
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MILL NEVVS 


plete construction of a_ two- 
story addition, at a cost of 
$8,000. 

Hanes Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., plans erection of 
90x250 ft. addition and installa- 
tion of newest type circular 
hosiery machines. 


Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, 
Lexington, N. C., manufactur- 
ers of women’s seamless silk 
hose, on March 12 awarded 
contract for addition, 60x160 
ft., to finishing department. 


Josephine Mills,  Inc., 
Marion, N. C., has incorporated 
at $50,000 to manufacture 
hosiery, yarns, etc. Incorpora- 
tors are Carter Hudgins, M. H. 
Witherspoon and Charles F. 
Smith. Company has option on 
Elizabeth James Mills No. 1 
in effort to keep that plant in 
Marion. 

Grenaco Knitting Mill, 
Everett Lake, N. C., purchased 
by G. J. Johnson and M. L. 
Bales, on Jan 30, and operated 
by the new owners for several 
days, has been dismantled and 
the machinery has been moved 
to High Point. 


Morgan Hosiery Mills, 
Stanfield, N. C., was recently 
destroyed by a fire. 


Caswell Knitting Mill, 
Yanceyville, N. C., has started 
ff. hosiery manufacture’ in 
114x140 ft. plant. 


Devon-Sheer Hosiery 
Mills, Ine., which is being in- 
corporated in Pennsylvania, is 
considering Danville, Pa., for 
location in the former Gritman 
Throwing Co. plant. 


Thompson Knitting Mill, 
Lewiston, Pa., has completed 
installation of 42-guage ff. ma- 
chines. 

Nolde & Horst Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., has begun operations 
in the second plant at McMinn- 
ville, Tenn. Company is oc- 
cupying building formerly the 
Welwood Silk Throwing Co. 
The new plant manufactures 
men’s and children’s fancy 
hosiery. Company is receiving 
bids on $100,000 addition to 
its full-fashioned branch mill in 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 

Pierce Anklet Co., South 
Race St., Richland, Pa., has 
started operation on knit ank- 
lets. 

Schuylkill Valley Mills, 
Inc., Spring City, Pa., are com- 
pleting installation of two new 
5l-guage machimtes. 

M. B. Bergey Co., Souder- 
ton, Pa., has changed its name 
to Granite Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Rathbun’ Knitting Co., 
Woonsocket, R. L., has decided 
to liquidate. It was organized 
in 1899 and operated as the 
Morrill Knitting Co. until 1905. 


Palmetto Mills, Laurens, 
S. C., unit of the Rodgers 


Hosiery Mills, have completed 
installation of 10 additional 
hosiery machines, which cost 
about $125,000. 


Vanette Hosiery Mills, 
Dallas, Tex., plan installation 
of 10 new hosiery machines 
and auxiliary equipment in 
one-story addition, now being 
erected. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are engineers 
for mill addition. 

B. G. & D. Hosiery Co., 
Inc., Petersburg, Va., has been 
formed to manufacture and 
sell hosiery and other knit 
goods. F. W. Beville, of Suth- 


erland, Va., is president. 


Mountain Empire Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., recently organized 
by J. €. Dobson, president, 
Dobson Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, Va., and associates, are 
planning construction of new 
mill in vicinity of Honaker, 
Va., to cost over $75,000. 

Arkona (Ont.) Woolen & 
Knitting Mills are planning 
early rebuilding of portion of 
mill recently destroyed by fire. 
Loss estimated at $25,000. 


Pedigree Knitwear Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., has commenced op- 
erations at 6407 Boyer St., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Processing Plant News 


North Georgia Mfg Co., 
Toccoa, Ga., new bleaching, 
dyeing and mercerizing unit, 
was put into operation March 


Midwestern Rayon & Dye- 
ing Co., Inec., 327 So. Market 
St., Chicago, Ill., has leased 
large space in building at 
117-25 East Thirteenth St. 

Mt. Hope Finishing Co., 
North Dighton, Mass., has 
added to its plant a new dye- 
ing and finishing department 
to handle fabrics made from 
covered rubber threads. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Tex- 
tile Finishers, Ine., have 
leased a one-story mill at 
Falls of Schuylkill, one of for- 
mer units of Dobson Mills. 

Stephens Dyeing Co., 
Shillington, Pa., is being re- 
habilitated preparatory to re- 
sumption of operations early 
this spring. 

Bradford Dyeing Associa- 
tion, Westerly, R. I. Geo. 
Summersby, president, has noti- 
fied the town council that it 
will suspend operations for an 
indefinite period. Last year op- 
erations were carried on at a 
loss and the parent concern, in 
England, had the worst year in 
its history. 

Printed Textile Co., Ltd., 
a new firm, has begun op- 
erations at 93 Spadina Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario. The com- 
pany is making, under a new 
process, waterproof silk and 
bunting flags, banners, ete. 


exti 
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Large Stocks... Uniform High Quality... 
immediate Shipment « « « Principal products include— 


Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops and 
Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Zees, Plates. Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and Screw Stock, Strip 
Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fittings, Mechanical Tubing, 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son. Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis. Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Cleveland. Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


















SPOOLING 
MACHINES 
SINGLE END 
DOUBLE END 
CAM TRAVERSE 


SCREW TRAVERSE 
MULTIPLE HEAD 





We manufacture twenty styles 
of spooling machines for as 
many material combinations, 


ADSI Oe Gi laa ie he 


3909-19 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 


WEAVERS-KNITTER 


NOVEEY-VAR 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
ATCA RPITOMN Ni aeMem ei A Melee 
i ) 


MONTGOMERY 
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FREE FOR 
THE ASKING 





Readers interested in 
literature reviewed on 
this page may secure 
copies by writing to 
Textile W orld, 330 West 
42nd St., New York, 
giving their company 
connection, title of item 


desired, and date of 
issue in which it was 
reviewed. 





Looms. Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. Issue No. 7 of 
C & K Photo News contains 
pictures and description of 45- 
ft. wide felt loom; also descrip- 
tion of how company is salvag- 
ing wreckage caused by the 
hurricane. 


Air and Gas Compressors. 
Sullivan Machinery Co.  Bul- 
letin A-18 describes company’s 
line of Class WN-112 air and 
gas compressors; included are 
illustrations of a variety of in- 
dustrial applications. 


Chemicals. Glyco  Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc. New edition of 
Chemicals by Glyco contains 


over 70 pages describing emulsi- 
fying agents, synthetic resins, 
waxes, plasticizers, and other 
products manufactured by this 
company; included are various 
formulas and other useful in- 
formation. 


Time Recorders. Esterline- 
Angus Co. Bulletin No. 139 
describes company’s time re- 
corders; tells how to select, ap- 


ply and use them; describes 
various types available; and 
contains diagrams of twelve 


common methods of actuating 
time recorders. 


Latex. Monsanto Chemical 
Co. File-folder titled “Latex 
Compounding” contains _ in- 
formation on types and uses of 
latex, compounding technique, 
test data, and other information 
useful to chemists and com- 
pounders who work with latex. 


Electric Motors. Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. Leaflet 
2183-A describes company’s 


low-maintenance, direct-current 
motors and generators; leaflet 
2125-C describes motors which 
give protection in explosive, 
fume-laden atmospheres; both 
booklets contain photographs of 
the equipment in question. 


Telemetering Device. Bailey 


Meter Co. Bulletin 194A de- 


scribes company’s _ electrical 
mechanism for transmitting and 
indicating, recording, or in- 
tegrating measures of flow, 
level, pressure, temperature, etc. 
at distant points. 


Industrial Cleaning. Oakite 
Products, Inc. 30th anniversary 
issue of Oakite News Service 
contains articles on history of 
the company in the field of in- 
dustrial cleaning and present 
trends of cleaning research. 


Controls. Bristol Co. Bul- 
letin 523 describes company’s 
Model 6089V single-cam cycle 
controller, highlighting its flexi- 
bility; Bulletin 514 describes 
company’s air-operated synchro- 
valve for automatic control of 
pressure, flow, —liquid-level, 
temperature, and humidity. 


Valves. Hancock Valve Di- 
vision, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc. Leaflet describes 
company’s “Duravalve,” and 
tells how it eliminates two 
kinds of seat leaks. 


Folding Chairs. Lyon 
Metal Products. Inc.  8-page 
booklet, No. 835-C, pictures 


types and uses of company’s 
line of steel folding chairs. 


Electrical Equipment. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. Booklet B-2164 tells in 
simple language how to select 
proper synchronous motors for 
particular applications, and 
points out advantages of mo- 
tors of this type. Leaflet 2806 
describes use and care of com- 
pany’s Type L-33 electric inter- 
lock for alternating current; in- 
cludes data on renewal parts. 
Bulletin 47-225 gives informa- 
tion on company’s Type BR 
two-step feeder-voltage booster, 
for use on distribution circuits 
where the load changes once or 
twice daily from very light to 
nearly full load; Bulletin 47- 
230 describes company’s Type 
LR four-step _feeder-voltage 
booster-regulator. 


Warp Sizing. Charles B. 
Johnson. March issue of 
Rayon Warp Sizing Specialist 
contains article on trends in 
snythetic yarn production, pho- 
tograph of company’s new 
cylinder slasher, and questions 
and answers on size application. 


Welding Procedures. 
Haynes Stellite Co. Revised 
folder, “Hard-Facing with 
Haynes Stellite Rod,” presents 
procedure for hard-facing steel 
wearing surfaces by the ox7- 
acetylene process; also con- 
tains data on various grades of 
hard-facing rod manufactured 
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EAXSF ROLLER BEARING SPINDLE 
2 Types 12 Sizes 


SSF TAPE TENSION & GUIDE PULLEYS 
2 Types Complete Assemblies 5 Sizes 


1. Large packages operate at high speeds 1. Pulley shell forms integral unit 
2. High capacity roller bearing 2. Effective lint-proof seal 
3. Balljoint permits ideal suspension 3. Roller bearing under center of load 
4. Through-hardened chrome steel blade 4. Outboard ball bearing aligns axle 
rt 5. Extra large oil reservoir 5. Through-hardened chrome steel axle 
7 6. Long damping sleeve absorbs high frequency 6. Grease cup—measured lubrication 
as 5 vibrations 7. Grease reservoir—long lubrication periods 
7. Exclusive friction brake-ring damping 8. Easily mounted on bracket 


@ More than 12,100,000 SiSSF 
Roller Bearing Spindles and 1,870,000 
SULSE Tension Pulleys are in world- 


wide use. Several hundred thousand 


Pulleys easily carry or guide spindle 
tapes or belts with a minimum of drag. 
roller and_ ball 
bearing construction assures a long, 


Their combination 











Ball and Roller Bearings 


SDLSIF Spindles economically carry 
large rayon and silk twister packages 
at high speeds because their low power 
consumption, uniform spindle speeds, 
and superior damping mechanisms 
help produce an improved yarn with 
a minimum of costs. 


Similarly, SCS Tension and Guide 


carefree life with lubrication periods 
every 10,000 operating hours. Thou- 
sands are used throughout the new 
continuous process frames of the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corporation and are 
being supplied to other rayon mills by 
practically all textile machinery 
manufacturers. Send for catalog, 


“Be Spinning and Twisting.” 
Better Spinning and Twisting aa 


SULSE® INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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WHITMAN 


EXD> 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


INGRAM SPINNING CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CRAMERTON MILLS 


CRAMERTON, N. C. 


TALLAPOOSA MILLS 


TALLAPOOSA, GA. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 


MarkeM 


Box, Label & Hoisery Printing 
Equipments 
Use Markem Machines for legible, attractive 
printing of size, style, color and descrip- 
tive information on boxes, labels, hosiery, 
etc. 
Appearance of imprint in keeping with 
highest quality merchandise. 
Brass engraved or cast printing type. 
Quick Drying Inks and Efficient Type 
Cleaners. 
Submit your marking problems to us. 


Booths 311 & 318 Knitting Arts Exhibition 


MARKEM MACHINE CO. 


KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RALPH E. 


LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 
COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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(Continued from page 122) 


by the company, and informa- 
tion concerning their tensile 
strengths, hardnesses, etc. 

Rayon Manufacture. Link- 
Belt Co. March issue of Link- 
Belt News contains two-page 
article and several photographs 
describing new continuous spin- 
ning plant of Industrial Rayon 
Corp. 

Finishing Equipment. 
James Hunter Machine Co. 
March issue of Hunter Coun- 
selor contains articles on com- 
pany’s controlled cloth-condi- 
tioning equipment, survey of 
manufacturers’ attitude toward 
workers over 40 years of age, 
etc. 

Winding Equipment. Fos- 
ter Machine Co. Two bulletins 
describe company’s’ winding 
equipment; No. A91 describes 
Model 102 and No. A92 de- 
scribes Model 75; included in 
each are photographs, data on 
types of packages, machine de- 
tails, ete. 

Stainless-Steel Equipment. 
Lummus Cotton Gin Co.  Illus- 
trated folder describes com- 
pany’s new line of stainless- 
steel textile equipment; items 
shown include cans, tanks, vats, 
dye beams, iigs, immersion 
rolls, padder boxes, size kettles, 
etc. 

Cotton Cleaner. Whitin 
Machine Works. Leaflet de- 
scribes company’s “Spirawhirl” 
Buckley Cleaner, pictures it, 
points out special features; in- 
cluded are diagrams showing 
dimensions, etc. 

Fluorescent Lamps. Gen- 
eral Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
March issue of The Mercury 
Sun contains pictures and text 
describing the new 100-watt 
Cooper Hewitt fluorescent lamp, 
as well as other lighting prod- 
ucts of the company. 

Air Conditioning. Parks- 
Cramer Co. March issue of 
Parks’ Parables contains short 
articles describing thirteen of 
company’s products; each item 
is pictured, and many are shown 
installed. 

Gaskets. Goetze Gasket & 
Packing Co., Inc. Revised bul- 
letin and price list on oval and 
octagonal rings; lists standard 
gaskets for ring-joint flanges; 
contains other engineering data. 

Lubrication Charts. Texas 
Co. Group of charts showing 
lubricants for use on specific 
types of textile machinery. Each 
point requiring lubrication is 
listed, together with the Tex- 
aco lubricant recommended for 
it. Charts are available for 
various machines manufactured 


Readers interested 
literature reviewed 
this page may secur 
copies by writing 
Textile W orld, 330 Weg 
42nd St., New York. 
giving their compan 
connection, title of item 
desired, and date oj 
issue in which 
reviewed. 
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by Crompton & Knowles Loon 
Works; Curtis & Marble M: 
chine Co.; Davis & Furbe 
Machine Co.; H & B American 
Machine Co.; Rodney Hun 
Machine Co.; James Hunter 
Machine Co.; Johnson & Bas 
sett Inc.; Rice, Barton & Fale: 
Riggs & Lombard; Saco-Lowe 
Shops; James Smith & Sons 


Textile-Finishing Machinen 
Co.; and Whitin Machine 
Works. 

Clothroom Equipment, 


Hermas Machine Co. Mar 
issue of The Clothroom Spot- 
light contains article on “How 
to Eliminate Hanging Threads, 
description of new shear, etc. 


Finishing Agents. Arnoi. 
Hoffman & Co. Leaflets 
scribe Ahco Finish NM, for 
weighting and softening cot! 
rayon, and wool; Synthraj 
AS, detergent and _ scouring 
agent; and Ahcovat Gum 622, 
a vat-printing gum for rayvl 
and cotton. 


Welded - Line _ Fittings. 


Crane Co. Circular No. 39 


describes company’s line 0! 
forged steel socket welding 
fittings; included are_ tables 
showing hydrostatic — bursting 


pressures, tensile pull strengt 
and working pressures. 


Hose. DeVilbiss Co. (a! 
log HD, 24 pages, illustrates 
and gives descriptive inform 
tion concerning various ty) 
of hose manufactured bj '* 
company. 


Floor Maintenance. |! 
rock Co. Folder illustrates 2" 
briefly describes four steps " 
applying company’s resurfaci!# 
products to damaged floors 


Hoists and Winche: 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Company’s _ line of — hoists 


winches, and car pullers is 
tured and described in ™ 
8-page, 2-color catalog whic 
gives specifications, dimens!0 
and engineering data on how 10 
select proper equipment. 
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Textile World’s Guide to the 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


ETAILED descriptions of the 
exhibits at the 35th Annual 
Knitting Arts Exhibition, Phila- 


delphia. Pa.. April 17 to 21, are given 
on this and following pages. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 307-308, 391-322. 332-333. Cot- 
ton yarns. Rep.: J. P. Holt, E. L. Dale. 
George W. Herrick, Jr.. James F. Me- 
Crudden, L. A. Stead, James A. Holt. 
Elliott J. Neal, Claude D. Gott, W. T. 
Cheatham. Walter C. Brown, W. H. 
Crenshaw, Robert W. Yeabsley, J. S. 
Kenrick, E. F. Golden, F. W. Hancock, 
Jr.. James J. Neil, Frank G. Miller. 
J. R. Kenworthy, Nelson L. Hill, Harry 
Buckley. H. M. Detwiler. 


Adelphia Textile Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 376. Resist decorative — yarns, 
seaming and looping threads, covered 
rubber. Rep.: James T. Hunter, Ed- 
ward B. Steinmetz, Clarence Evans. 


Allentown Bobbin Works, Ine., Al- 
lentown, Pa. Booth 217. Line of bob- 
bins and spools for silk and rayon. in- 
dustry, including latest in large-package 
equipment and an improved Bakelite- 
head bobbin. Rep.: Henry W. Mack, 


Harold S. Barnes. 


American Bemberg Corp., New 
York. Booths 279-280, 289-290. — Pic- 
torial display of merchandise knitted 
from Bemberg rayon. Rep.: H. Z. Heus- 
ton. C. K. Seid, Theodore Wood, H. A. 
Chappell, J. Furr, T. H. Johnson. 


American Enka Corp., New York. 
Booths 223-224. Tricot, Milanese. cir- 
cular, and Raschelle knitted fabrics: 
underwear. dresses, bathing suits. and 
hosiery. Rep.: E. W. Martin. J. A. 
Van Laer, R. J. Mebane, Ralph Faison. 


American Safety Table Co., Ine., 
Reading, Pa. Booths 420-423, 434-435. 


Safety tables, electric drives, seaming 
tables, looping tables, individual stands, 
collar machines, cuff machines. Rep.: 
Henry Frankel, Harry Frankel, Louis 


Frankel, Max TT. Voigt. B. F. Greena 
walt, Jr.. Henry King, A. L. Alexander. 


American Viscose Corp., New York. 
Booths 309-310, 319-320. Knitted and 
woven fabrics made of spun rayon, and 
viscose and acetate continuous-hlament 
varns. Rep.: T. H. Andrews, M. H. 


Morse, and sales representatives. 


American Vitos Co., Ine., New 
York. Booth 355. Vitos hosiery-mend 
ing machine. Rep.: A. de St. Maurice. 


American Wool & Cotton’ Re- 
porter, Boston. Booth 9. Textile pub 
lishers. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C. Booths 388-389. 
Combed and carded mercerized yarns. 
Rep.: Edwin Hutchison, T. H. MeKin 
nev, FE. k. Redding. E. J. Holbrook. 


Edward R. Ammon, Ine., Reading. 
Pa. Booth 37. Hosiery-inspecting ma 
chinery and tape separator for quick 
transfer of information regarding defe« 
tive work. Rep.: Edward R. Ammon. 


Joseph Amon, Ine., Rahway. N. J. 


Booth 282. Conditioning units. mend- 
ing tables, knitters benches, topping 
tables, work boxes, mill supplies, and ac- 
cessories. Rep.: Joseph Amon. R. H. 
Therrell, L. F. Ott. 

Arrow Needle Co., Manchester. N. 
H. Booth 11. Latch knitting needles. 
Rep.: Jack Forstadt, Donald A. Me- 
Donnell, George L. Heaton, Jr. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Co., Boston. 
Booth 171. Hacoba automatic filling and 
braider-bobbin winders, Obermaier single- 
package dyeing machine, and_ stainless 
steel dye-beam. Rep.: J. F. Winzurk, Jr., 
Oscar Robertshaw, John L. Coon, Jr.. 
Benjamin Bailey. 

Atlantic Rayon Corp., formerly 
Franklin Rayon Corp... which see. 

Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn. Booths 206-207, 212-213. Ston- 
ington winder, 5B double-twister, new 
double-deck — twister, UniRail  double- 
deck twister. Rep.: A. L. Lewis, T. 
Dewhurst, F. Sails, W. M. Fraser, R. F. 
Lenihan, F. R. Hoadley, J. R. Breen, 
H. J. Morton, A. E. Winslow, H. B. 
Arundale, N. F. Fretters, E. R. Dunck- 
lee, H. W. Taylor. 

Bliss Fabyan & Co., Ine., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 426. Cotton yarns. Rep.: 
J. J. Klumpp, R. H. Dillmore, Thos. 
Park, Wm. D. Lydecker, S. F. Hum. 
phreys. D. F. Swain, G. L. Maveety. 
W. B. Longgley. 

Boger & Crawford, 
Booths 273-274, 295-296. Mercerized 
and other cotton yarns. Rep.: Robert 
C. Boger, Ernest T. Boger, Alfred H. J. 
Boger, Harry H. Haff, Thomas F. Haigh. 
John J. Nevins, C. Richard Beck. 

Boshamer & Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 40. Cotton yarns. Rep.: H. M. 
Boshamer, Harry Grieff. R. D. MeDon- 
ald, Abe Besser, Cary C. Boshamer. 

Bradley Washfountain Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Booths 441-442. Wash- 
fountains and multi-stall showers. Rep.: 
Alee Hicks, Arthur Hicks, R. G. Owen. 

H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 142-147. Rib machines — for 
hosiery tops and bathing suit fabrics; 
sinker machines for polo shirt fabrics. 
Rep.: Russell L. Brinton, Harry S. Hor- 
rocks, William H. Allerton, Seth B. 
Bittle. Harry A. Strassberg, Robert 
Baker, W. E. Nodwell, Bert Gilmer. 

Bruegger Winding Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 164-165. Rayon cake 
swifts of new design, skein swifts, high- 
speed spindleless silk and rayon winder. 


Rep.: Albert Bruegger, Wm. A. Dobler. 


Philadelphia. 


TEXTILE WORLD will 
headquarters in booths 114—117 at 
the Knitting Arts Exhibition, Phila- 
delphia, April 17 to 21. 


maintain 


Cordial 
invitation is extended to visitors to 
make this booth their business head- 


quarters while in’ Philadelphia. 


—————— 








H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia. Booths 64-66. Tube- 
Tex finisher, laboratory model of Micro- 
set dye padder, 120-package  stainless- 
steel yarn dyeing machine. Rep.: Harry 
W. Butterworth, DeHaven Butterworth. 
J. Ebert Butterworth, William F. Hen- 
nessy, William E. H. Bell. 


Cannon Mills, Ine., 
Booth 390-391. Cotton yarns. 
S. M. D. Clapper, Harold E. Aken, C. 
Vernon Albright, J. Calvin Bartlett, 
Henry Crumbliss, 3rd, Charles H. Fenn. 
Martin B. Foil, William Helriegel, 3rd, 
Charles F. Peffer. 


Caron & Patterson, Chicago. Booth 
351. Knitting yarns. Rep.: C. M. Pat- 
terson. 


China Grove Cotton Mills Co., 
China Grove, N. C. Booth 222. Combed 
cotton yarns. Rep.: C. J. Beaver, John 
H. Rutledge, ae. George W. Boys, John 
W. Simpson, Jr., B. F. Corvin, Karl M. 
Nelson. 


Philadelphia. 
Rep.: 


Cidega Machine Shop, Ine., New 
York. Booths 56-57. Knitting looms. 
Rep.: Bruno Deri, Sebastian Gangi, 
Harry L. Justman. 


Clover Leaf Mfg. Co., Honesdale, 
Pa. Booth 25. Spools and bobbins for 
winding, twisting, and knitting; also 
other mill equipment. Rep.: R. P. Ben- 
nett, W. A. Spencer, Jr. 


Coleman & Co., New York. 
383. Factors. 


Booth 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Co., 
Newark, Del. Booth 174. Dilecto, 
Fibre, Vuleoid and Micabond sheets. 
rods, tubes, and specialties; fibre 
trucks, wastebaskets, receptacles, ete. 
Rep.: N. N. Wright, F. K. Simons, F. 
L. Cooper, Wm. A. Krebs, W. R. Elsen- 
hans. F. T. Cantwell, S. Turner, N. 


J. 
W. Sieber, T. L. Crowe, A. J. Fischer. 


Charles Cooper Co., Ine., Benning- 


ton, Vt. Booths 364-365. Samples of 
fancy-stitch pattern and _— welt-stitch 
fabric produced on Cooper spring- 
needle, circular rib machine; spring- 


beard and latch knitting needles. Rep.: 
William T. Barratt, John J. Hayes, Ray- 
mond Rogers. 


Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. Booths 446 


1447. Textile publishers. 


Crawford Mfg. Co., Ine., New 
Brunswick, N. J. Booth 338. — Stop- 
motions for knitting machines.  Rep.: 
Alfred Crawford. 


Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., 
Ampere. Ne Booth 448. Polyspeed 
motor, featuring adjustable speed on al- 
ternating current. Rep.: H. B. Hussey, 
J. S. Freeman, J. M. Hanson. 


Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, 
N. €. Booths 161-162. Double-carded 
and combed knitting yarn on cones, in 
bleached-base pastel shades. Rep.: IL 
I. Davis. Eugene Cross, Jr., S. R. Cross. 


J. D. Cunningham, Philadelphia. 
Booth 36. Cotton yarns spun by Cres 
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cent Spinning Co. Rep.: J. D. Cunning- -_ ———— an aa a 
ham, Miss Helen M. Malyska. — sno coat i 


Davison Publishing Co.,  Ridge- 
wood, N. J. Booths 169-170. Textile 
publishers. 

Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport. N. J. 
Booths 226-229, 229AA, 262, 262AA, 








263-265. Line of textile, general-pur- aris 

pose, and special-application motors, ls i 1 | 1) 
creel fans, and ventilating equipment. + | sz) 49 | ae Tas 10/5 [S ws D 
Rep.: Daniel Woodhead, P. N. Thorpe, e| 53) a8 a? tia | . pH 33 , aT 3 nz 
H. B. Thorpe, W. J. Jockers, J. S. Wood, T] Li_s § hoc ile . 

R. Smith. =] 

Dixie Mercerizing Co.,  Chatta- q | [ise]r] ae 6] as] aa] co | sF 395 [ 336 [573 aa] [ 198] 447 
nooga, Tenn. Booths 245-248. Natural — [35 [190 igstaca] [2 rf aca act | aes} | i Besse tsstism| [srs] aw [400 Tae | 
and mercerized knitting yarns. Rep.: 1 Fsction] [owas] feasts — —Tsatar] Ste Psos] Fae Toes] 
George R. West, Jr., J. B. Frierson, Jr., mews Lertwet testagz] texte]  raeaTaar Castur) tawtsee] tarrteost ber tecal 
A. K. Johnson, E. R. Kimball, D. O. barter] tear] estat testes! a! aa 
Blevins, S. i. Diggle, Fred Lemmond, Pe, oa amt Be po a ti 
F. W. Frank, A. G. Symonds, E. M. 38 Pea 2 siti , we ia 


Townsend, Jr., T. J. Tighe, G. A. fisriee]  [isrpaz0 a a — 
s pote FOUNTAIN} enetbus =o 
Dalglish. f 1 | 165 198 | 219 rest / ee 7 44 | 441 
= TT | Reena l be en . Room / . “ oo er 


Dubied Machinery Co., New York. i ) 
aa : BD ese Perma IE) tala pees Eas i a 
Booths 424-425. Type BAR, full-auto- 2 fie 7164) we zie] —[235]258] [200] 288 iat M3] Me] [SerTow] [ae [aes 
matic, double-lock jacquard machine r= [a Yi8s] baa] lauter) [ae z0 ot) atx {ea soy] baw Taso] 
| | 
hi 











with automatic needle-to-needle — stitch “| beste] fotze] [235 256 | : | asfsee] espe] Fara] 
transfer from rear to front needle-bed, di [ica ia] jemePas] fase] 255] 2] fan] [ers pap sefs] ea] [a [aa] 
and — Rep.: G. Sandri, M. 4 racy Ta0s}2a] fast} 258 209 | are] 292 | sor aap ssa 7 Ts] [305] a | [a9 | 430 | 
Wolf, E. Hafner. RE ded Lid hiked Ly } Eel Ey Ss 
: 7 me 
Duffy Silk Co., Buffalo, N.Y. | fare Tae [amyan]ess) [aw Tas] (Soe [sas] 35 [S40] Scr] 0) raya |e 
; Ssh 9 | 20 | | [323] al 
Booths 396 397. Thrown silk on cones. P alae ® [iselan tose) [ars Pam | [sesPasal sue teas [oar ore roca) a 
Rep.: Charles G. Duffy, Jr., Paul Hem- i6 iets Sees. J Lott | | {| | [ay 
merich, Carl A. Lorenz, C. Walter Seidel. 9 | aie ic 
: 7 it fro] (metas 242] 25 ] [rates] oe 350] 3 [300% [424] 455] ‘I 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ot ipceeteeet | peer epee be co |_| [»} 
“ere a | 169 | 17% O07 |) 212 | 293) 250 2 5 | 2% 303} 3 3 358 389 | 394 425) aya] 
Rayon Division, New York. Booths ee Set ee ee es tae hs tae 2 Ee | | fay 
99n 9¢ 9 ¢ I TO | 75 | 244 | 249 | 212 297 302 215 [aac] 
230-231, 260-261. Rayon yarns and fabrics ‘ages | ee 1 ices = ey 
made therefrom. Rep.: E. C. Harring- 1” eee maine) [eee SS) a es T 
ton, G. S. Demme a} Pers] | Feo] | “fart | we > : jo To [se 7 [sorPosn] fam fn, 7 
. + Oe 5 ; ] el | | | | ‘ie ew ; & 4 a 
Duplan Silk Corp., New York. i i ‘ ~—_ 
Booths 51-52. Commission — throwing. écenminc a ae ae . acesiil 
Rep.: George Friedlander, William > exit PapNes % | 27) 26]7 29) 3] P32 7 S57 MTS HAIN % 137) 13914014 | 42743 149 1 45 ee 
W heeler, Jr. ee SSS 
John A. Eberly, Reading. Pa. See @ INDICATES Px =z ot er eee SS ae AND FIRE PLUG 
Franklin Needle Co. oor plan jor nitting Arts Exhibitton 
Ewing-Thomas Corp., Chester, Pa. si ; oe ged , 
2 Ee? a ri. ; Me Booth 359. Wonder bias collarette and place, W. W. Griffin, C. R. Ewing. E. W. 
Booths 38-39. Mercerized cotton yarns, : 7 ; : a ; 4 
thrown silk. Rep.: James I lian strip-cutting machine. Rep.: J. A. Firsch- Windle, Carroll Blomgren, C. E. Me 
H. A Stafford J “BR Pope David ing, Sr., R. A. Firsehing. Elwee, G. A. MacGillivray, W. F. Wolfe. 
7 2 r, George Metche V ' . hiladelohi , : . 
page 9 2nd, wre a sigs net : ‘Fal Flete her Works, Ine., Philadelphia. Franklin Rayon Corp. (now At- 
ute, — ‘rum as artin : ro ; Booths 172 173. Silk and rayon throw- lantie Rayon Corp.), Providence, R. 
Alba me -  e nos ing machinery, including double-deck Booths 195-196. Acetate ‘yarns dyed 
eer r: ae Pas Oy Sow. Fie Cs twister for heavy packages, doubler- with super-fast colors by recently per- 
Fairchild Publications, New York. vagog double-deck winder; also Suen fected package-dyeing method; also 
Booths 80-82. Textile publishers. tor. Rep.: Otto W. Schaum, R. J. Bar- fabrics and finished garments made from 
ie tl . dh: ‘ tholomew, Charles W. Moore, Fletcher yarns so dyed. Rep.: H. F. C. Wilcox, 
W. F. Faneourt & Co., Philadelphia. Schaum. W. H. Rometsch. Jr. +t  Demen: atliee calles snatesenbelions 
Booth 249. Finishing specialties, includ- BF ; E x ee 3 . 
ing ane »-h: . + ash- ° ° ) Sale: ‘Ons vandotte, _ . . . 
ing Aquapel one-bath product for spla h eA 7 — . pe , — Friedherger-Aaron Mfg. Co., Phila- 
. r i o sier ™ . 392. Specialized alkalis, : ; . 7 
proofing and finishing hosiery, Dulzit de Oe eek a ee wee de ain delphia. Booth 21A. Elastic for un- 
- mrs -o rT -cne- 5 « aye »£ £ ¢ a) £ : ‘ : 
lustrant, Ingrain finish hody-giver espe ideemeaa ; ki : ‘li om ae derwear and hosiery, including new de- 
‘he ads . , . ‘oO ) Ss, *r-Do y 0 ) s, ; 7 ; 9 ; 
cially adapted ee chiffons, Prosol modi- 2 ie ae rg ne “se signs in waist bands, and improved Las- 
her used in starch finishing. and D-138 ad alee es . aed ee , ae tex lace webs. Rep.: Guy C. Tanner, 
¢ ‘ > y > . “ “ ‘Nhe 2€ "1e¢ g£ / oO Ss. , . 
sanforizing and softening oil. Rep.: eS ee, ee Joe Stone, J. W. Brown, Joseph Speitel, 


W. F. Fancourt, Jr., W. F. Fancourt, 3rd, Rep.: Harry E. Moyer, John W. Turner, 


Charles T. Harvey, Howard A. Virkler. Jay T. Robinson, Waldo B. Davison. G. Miller, Bill Barnhardt, J. Decker. 


Claude G. Wolf. Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia. Booths 346-347, 362. Model 102 drum- Hoboken, N. J. Booths 182-184. Cooper 
Booths 270-272, 297-299. Tubular knit- wind machine for cotton and other staple Hewitt fluorescent lamps, Cooper Hewitt 
ting machines, including latest design yarns, Model 75 precise-wind for silk. ee a. glow — Rep.: C. F. 
four-feed, high-production, laid-in elastic linen, and cotton. Rep.: D. W. Bridg- a R. ( pe \l, ag een 
machine for — self-supporting anklets: man, H. E. Swift. Hubert A. Cadle, J. E. See ee aes Ger- 
yarn selectors and knot tyers: abrasion Wood, T. E. Connor. isch, W. A. D. Evans, R. D. Mailey. 
ing machine: paket<reasng eat; Beanklin Newlle Can Franklin. N. ¢, General Mosiery | Motor Mend 
measuring machines: braiding ‘equip. Booths 204 205. , Knitting machine ae , sin 0 “ss — l hi : Re amps 
ment. Rep.: H. W. Anderson, Walter needles, sinkers, points, flat metal pieces. Se ee ee | wee 


ten.: Geo ancoe ictor “she Charles E. Mandelick. 
Lae: A i Se, Men © fies, | RY Sew. Sees, eer 2. | 


S. B. Blaisdell, John E. Fox, Rupert C. i ee ‘ Eshelman, G. MacFadyen, Globe Dye Works Co., Philadelphia. 
\yeock, Frank Pooley, Frank Howard. Pte ee ee Booth 63. Commission dyers, bleachers, 


. - Franklin Process Co Providence and mercerizers of cotton, rayon. spun 
Filatex Corp., New York. Booth 7. . me ence, i , Fe pa 
a ~ oS : walt vil ; ( 1B R. I. Booths 394-395. Cotton knitting rayon, and novelty yarns. Rep.: Horace 

overe ate elastic < e Le pe: . . . Tv . . . 
Ketchum H F. Stolzenberg. E I: Jam yarns in popular colors, and garments lr. Greenwood, Paul Greenwood, George 
Mic . H. FF. Stolzenberg, Kk. F. James. F ; yom T . T “11: . ° 

made from same. Re Ds W. rn Traver. i Moore. Fred V. Traut, William Goodis. 


J. A. Firsching & Son, Utica, N. Y. C. W. Dawson, J. M. Wood, B. S. Phette William Hilbert. W. J. Henne. 
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Grand Rapids Textile Machinery 
Co., Grand Rapids. Mich. Booths 159 
160, 185-186. New inspection machine. 
for viewing both sides of fabric simul- 
taneously: Roto-press for pressing ath- 
letic shirts. union suits, and other under- 
wear and outerwear fabrics. Rep.: W. H. 


Shields. W. F. Moon. M. F. Shields. 


Grove Silk Co., Scranton, Pa. Booths 
12-13. Thrown silk. Rep.: George J. 
Schautz, Clarence Asay, W. T. Cheatham, 
D. O. Blevins, W. L. Sechautz, A. G. 


Schautz, George J. Schautz, Jr. 


Gulf Oil Corp., Philadelphia. Booth 
8. Improved textile lubricants; demon- 
stration of mechanical problems confront- 
ing manufacturers. Rep.: O. F. Shaver, 


A. FE. Townsend. Joseph Marshall. 

Gunze Silk Corp., New York. Booth 
167. Raw silk. Rep.: G. Seki, S. Doh, 
Kk. FF. Croasdale. B. Berenson. 


Hampton Co., 
Booths 238-241. Cotton and rayon yarns. 


Rep.: Hugh MeConnell, J. S. Blodgett, 


R. B. King, F. B. Handy, F. W. Kings- 
ley, R. B. Lake. Wm. P. MeCulloch, 
B. J. Miller. B. H. Rehbaum, C. W. 
Causey, Jr.. Walter T. Forbes, Jr.. H. A. 


Florsheim. 


Osear Heineman Corp... Chicago. 
Booths 344-345. Raw and thrown silk 
and commission throwing. Rep.: R. H. 
More. F. E. Morey, L. Wotan. D. G. 
trewster, C. D. Gott, N. P. Murphy, 
William J. Bieberle. 


Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 281. Direct-dyed and_re- 
sist-dyed weighted and pure-dye silk. 
rayon, and novelty yarns; hosiery, neck 
ties, sweaters, and other articles made 
therefrom: also samples of dyed and _ fin- 
ished piece goods. Rep.: R. M. Gute 
kunst, W. J. Gutekunst, H. C. Gutekunst, 
G. A. Smith. 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. L 
Booths 124-129. Plain Banner knitting 
machine with horizontal striper; 8-step 
wrap machine with 3-color clocking 
spindle; combination 8-step wrap and 
12-step  reverse-plating machine — with 
double spiral wrap spindle; 19-step wrap 
stripe machine with horizontal and mov 
split-foot ma 
chine; wrap machine showing rib and 
elastic knitting in same course: automa 
tic true-rib-lop split foot machine: seven 
of these machines will show the new 
Banner-Lastic top. knitting plain and 
fancy fabric in combination with elastic 
varn. Rep.: Alfred L. Hutton, Jr.. Roy 
KF. Lovell, Joseph D. Hobson. George Me 
Dowell. James MeDowell, H. G. Gross. 
Robert E. Quinlan, Arthur Pelkey, T. J. 


able finger wrap spindle; 


lighe. 

John W. Hepworth & Co., Ine., 
Philadelphia. Booth 225. Looping ma 
chines.  Rep.: George Keyser, J. J. 
Sander. 


Alfred Hofmann, Ine., West New 
York, N. J. Booths 342-343, 366-367. 
Section of HSU. single-unit Knitting ma 
chine, together with sample of hosiery 
made on this machine. Rep.: Alfred 
Hofmann. Carl E. Weinberg. C. A. 
Kroenig, Peter Schoenster, Hanns Wirth. 


Hoffner Silk Dyeing Co.. Philadel 
phia. Booth 6. Rayon and 
yarns on a variety of package types: also 
John G. 


acetate 


novelty dveing effects. Rep.: 


Hoffer. 


Hosiery Patents, Inec.. Lansdale. Pa. 


Booths 158 87. Flexy  earriers and 
tubes, friction-drum attachments — and 
verge plates: alse improved method for 


making Flexv tube. Rep.: Benjamin 


Easthampton, Mass. 


Subin, Frank Weisbecker, Harry Kent, 


James DeStephen. 


Howes Publishing Co., New York. 
Booths 156-157, 188-189. Textile pub- 


lishers. 


Industrial Dryer Corp., Stamford, 
Conn. Booths 14-15. Latest Type 
HW conditioner and twist setter, featur- 
ing completely automatic operation. 
Rep.: C. M. Kitzmiller, H. B. Foulder, 
F. W. Caesar, G. D. Millspaugh, J. R. 
Tutt. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland. 
Ohio. Booths 92-95. Marionette show. 
featuring rayon yarns and knitted fabrics. 
Rep.: Charles W. Carvin, Alvin A. 
Schoenberger. Bernard M. Lewy. 


International Business Machines 
Corp., New York. Booths 69-72. 
Ticketograph production-control devices; 
electric bookkeeping and accounting ma- 
chines; time recorders; electric writing 
machines; proof machine for sorting, 
listing, and proving various operations. 
Rep.: Oliver Walker, and salesmen. 


International Nickel Co., New York. 
Booths 16-17. Hosiery and skein dyeing 
machinery constructed of Monel metal: 
mill and fabricated forms of — nickel. 
Monel, and Inconel; also equipment made 
of Nickel-clad) and = Inconel-clad — steel. 
Rep.: E. A. Turner, C. J. Bianowicz. 

Loyal T. Ives Co... New Brunswick, 
N. J. Booths 192-193. Spring-beard 
needles, sinkers, jacks, and other parts 
used on knitting machines. Rep.: Theo- 
dore Whitlock, Everett A. Quint, Harry 
W. Thomas. William W. Heath, Raymond 


Bergen. 


Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., 
Inec., Philadelphia. Booths 379-380, 
101-402. Circular jacquard knitting ma- 
together with fabrics and = gar 


Rep.: H. Al- 


chines, 
ments produced on them. 
bertman, A. Kreiner. 


Jasper-Groz Needle Co., Ine., Eliza- 


beth, N. J. Booth 371. Lateh knitting 
needles. Rep.: E. W. S. Jasper, cs 
Jasper. 


Johnston Mills Co., Charlotte, N.C. 
Booths 287-288. Cotton yarns. Rep.: 
Pp W. Ferguson, R. M. Bechtel, F. N. 
Belk. W. B. Phelps. Jr.. W. J. Yates, 
Donald Jones. J. S. Wilcox. 


Jordan Mills, Ine... Columbus, Ga. 
Booth 357. Cotton knitting varns, both 
in straight and novelty effects. Rep.: 
R. Curtis Jordan, Jr. 


W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Booth 24. Textile 
oils, finishes, and = specialties. Rep.: 
H. B. Dohner. R. A. Bruce. F. T. Quin 
lan. J. T. MeGrogan, G. C. Harkins. 


Kahn & Feldman, Ine., New York. 
Booths 214-215. Thrown silk. Rep.: 
R. A. Adams. Jack Kahn. Gerry Frank, 
(. Walter Seidel, CC. W. Causey, Jr.. 
French Campbell. ir. Joseph O’Donou- 
hue. Stephen H. Lewis, Nathan Lewis. 


Kaumagraph Co., New York. Booths 
102-105.  Prestomark label, and = auto- 
matic application of same; also dry 
transfers, Kaumark stamping ink, Tran- 
sol solvent. and lithographed and = em- 
hossed packing seals. Rep.: George M. 
Porges., S, W. Porges, A. F, Dooley. iB i 
Reeves. H. A. Keech. David (). Blevins. 
W. P. Raiford. 


A. Kimball Co.. New York. Booth 
ISL. Kimflex ticket for hosiery marking. 
Rep.: Frank N. Brady. 
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Knit Goods Publishing Corp., New 
York. Booths 1-4. Textile publishers. 


Laconia Needle Co., Laconia, N. H. 
Booth 216. Latch knitting needles, in 
both rivetless and screw-rivet — types. 
Rep.: Archie B. Sanborn, Hobart D. San- 
born, C. B. Paulus, W. H. Groat. 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Ine., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Booth 354. Canvas 
baskets, hampers, trucks: truck casters. 
Rep.: R. T. Lane, J. M. Baker. 


R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Booths 58-59. Commission throwsters. 
Rep.: R. K. Laros, G. A. Fenton, J. L. 
Gross, J. M. Harris. H. H. Huguenot, 
R. A. Lambert, P. Wilson. 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Ine., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 211. Textile soaps, oils, 
and finishes; fabrics treated with these 
products. Rep.: C. E. Bertolet, William 
H. Bertolet, Jr.. C. G. Hagelgans, A. 
Henry Gaede, E. W. Seasongood, W. R. 
Sargent. 


Leatex Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 42. Chemical specialties for wet- 
processing of textile fibers and fabrics. 
Rep.: John Met hesney. John F. Rieder, 
Maurice M. Guertin, Robert Willgoos, 
Herbert Higginbotham, Charles L. Ham- 
mell, Louis Soistmann. 


Perey A. Legge, Philadelphia. Booth 
235. Worsted, woolen. and mohair 
yarns; also yarns made from blends of 
mohair and wool, cashmere and wool, 
angora and wool, rabbit and wool, rayon 
and wool: Rambeau and  Controlastic 
yarns. Rep.: Charles W. Neeld, Jr.. 
Oliver MeCurdy, Donald E. Dietz. 


E. Leitz, Ine., New York. Booth 
137. Thread counters; comparison and 
projection microscopes; Lanameter for 
wool grading; Panphot combination 
microscope and reflex camera; Leifo pho- 
tometer for pH, luster, and color meas- 
urements. Rep.: Ch, A. Brinkman, C. J. 
Markey. 


Karl Lieberknecht, Ine., Reading. 
Pa. Booths 232-234, 257-259. Full- 
fashioned hosiery machinery, featuring 
automatic welt device.  Rep.: Albert 
Friedmann, Erwin’ Ruckel, Ernest A. 


Feustel, H. W. Fricke. 
William A. P. MacKnight, Phila- 


delphia. Booth 353. Carded cotton and 
Teca spun-acetate yarns spun by Swift 
Spinning Mills; combed cotton yarn spun 
hy Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Rep.: Wil- 
liam A. P. MacKnight. Frederick H. 


Etherington, Burton Etherington, Jr. 


Malina Co., Ine., New — York. 
Booths 384-385. Natural and dyed rayon 
yarns for weaving and knitting. Rep.: 
Louis Malina. Irving Aitel, J. J. Rich- 
rath. 


Markem Machine Co., Keene. N. H. 
Booths 311, 318. Machine for cutting 
paper and ribbon labels. cone stickers. 
and tickets; tag marking machines: 
label and box printers; — bench-type 
power printing machines for label, en 
velope, and box marking; also hand 
operated type; printing ink; solvent 
cleaners. Rep.: C. A. Putnam, Carl E. 
Putnam, David F. Putnam, Otto B. 
Meyers. Harold D. Milton. 


C. R. MeGinnes, Reading, Pa. 
Booth 356. Combed peeler varns spun 
by Ruby Cotton Mills; carded peelet 
yarns spun by Ranlo Mfg. Co.;— silk 
thrown by W. EF. Hofford, Ine.; met 
cerized yarns produced by Green Rivet 
Mills, Inc. Rep.: C. R. MeGinnes, T. L. 
Wilson, D. KR. La Far. 
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Merkel Bobbin Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Booth 175. Line of silk and rayon bob- 
bins, featuring large-package _ types. 
Rep.: W. E. Kiefer, George McGee. 


Merrow Machine Co.,_ Hartford. 
Conn. Booths 377-378, 403. New 
Class A sewing machines for overseam- 
ing and overedging at high speed; also 
standard line of sewing machines. 


Clarence L. Meyers & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booths 340-341, 368-369. Cot- 
ton, Durene, and specialty yarns. Rep.: 
C. L. Meyers, G. C. Ballenberg, M. M. 
Vieyers. G. E. Maurer, Maxwell Meyers, 
D. Strauss, E. W. Fowler, H. J. Riebe. 
H. W. Schrader, L. Eschelbach, C. E. 


Bender, R. Gant. 


Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. Booth 
166. Fluorescent daylight reflector for 
localized industrial lighting; other light- 
ing devices. Rep.: L. M. Grawemeyer. 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 363. Cotton yarns. Rep.: 
Ek. L. Merritt, Jr.. R. Whitaker, John 
Goodis. J. J. Mitchell, 3rd. 


Modern Throwing Co., New York. 
Booths 21-22. Commission throwing of 
hosiery yarns. Rep.: Albert J. Pfeiffer, 
George W. Ewald. 


L. P. Muller & Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 312, 317. Cotton yarns, and 
garments produced from them. —Rep.: 
H. D. Muller, H. G. Harper, John L. 
Muller, James T. Miller, H. R. Pening- 
ton, E. O. Pennington, W. R. Biggs. 

Narrow Fabrie Co., Reading, Pa. 
Booths 275-276, 293-294. New types of 
hosiery elastics, including Lastex welt 
tops and Lastex inserts; La-ce-lastic for 
hosiery and underwear. Rep.: Miss 
Jean Welch, Fred Klein, George Dudley. 


National Bundle Tyer Co., Bliss- 
field, Mich. See Charles Reitzes. 


National Vuleanized Fibre Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Booth 163. Sheets, 
rods, tubes, and specialties made of vul- 
canized fiber and Phenolite laminated 
Bakelite. Rep.: T. B. Baldridge, J. G. 
Beasten, J. S. Tatnall. 


North American Rayon’ Corp., 
New York. Booths 110-113. Collec- 
tion of Watauga circular-knit  under- 


wear fabries, warp-knit fabrics, outer- 
wear fabrics, novelty dress and coating 
fabrics, made from company’s yarns. 
Rep.: E. E. Steidler, J. J. Merlein, R. 
\V. Urban, Miss Marie Collier. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey 
City. N. J. Booth 218. Samples of 
processing and finishing compounds for 
hosiery and underwear, together with 
fabrics showing effects achieved. Rep.: 
A. C. Mackey, Dr. H. H. Mosher, A. R. 
Jenny, Alfred Brandt, Charles E. Maher, 
EK. W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, Leon P. 
Brick, Jack Trezise. 


Pairpoint Corp., New — Bedford, 
Mass. Booth 208. Paper cones, paral- 
lel tubes, taper tubes, cop tubes, and 
convolute tubes. Rep.: P. 1. Fletcher, 


W. G. Pierce, C. N. Ricketson. 


Paramount Textile Machinery 
Co., Chicago. Booths 266-267, 283 
286. Dual-heat hosiery drying  ma- 


hines; inspection machines; looper. at- 
tachments; hosiery tables and forms, in- 
luding Paraflex form which can be 
juickly converted to any shape by ap- 
lication of attachments designed to the 
ontour of the style desired.  Rep.: 
lenry Pope, L. H. Oswald, T. W. 
S. Kleinfeld, J. C. Fenley, 


’rosser, L. 


W. L. Coggins, W. H. Albertson, O. A. 
Siegel, J. J. Biselx, T. K. Long. 


Permutit Co., New York. Booth 
50. Zeo-Karb, hydrogen zeolite method 
of softening; Spaulding  precipitator. 
new cold lime softening process, Rep.: 


M. F. Corin, D. J. Hess. 


George B. Pfingst, Ine., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 339, 370. Silk hosiery 
yarns for full-fashioned and seamless 
knitters, featuring direct-running yarns, 
high-twist crepes, and compensated 
twists. Rep.: George B. Pfingst, George 
B. Ptingst, Jr.. Jay J. Jacobs, J. P. Rey- 
nolds, Arthur W. Bachman. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., Philadelphia. Booth 209. — Illus- 
trations of latest drying machinery for 
raw stock, skein and warp yarns, pack- 
ages, hosiery, underwear, toweling, and 
piece goods; also latest developments in 
tenter dryers, carbonizing equipment, 
twist-setting machines, and vacuum ex- 
tractors. Rep.: W. W. Sibson, H. O. 
Kaufmann, C. H. Reumann, R. P. 
Hawkins. 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form 
Co., Philadelphia. Booth 1O5AA.  Ho- 
siery finishing equipment, including new 
Multishape forms by means of which 
one form can be utilized for various 
styles and sizes of hosiery, and new ro- 
tary boarding machines. Rep.: Paul 
Guggenheim, J. Seligman, J. Fox, Jr. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Ine., Philacel- 
phia. Booths 268-269, 277-278, 291-292. 
Boarding machines for women’s hosiery 
and men’s half hose: automatic device 
for imparting special finish to long, 
short, and medium-length hosiery after it 
leaves hands of the boarders. Rep.: C. 
T. Griffith, Charles Tiers, William Mer- 


rigan, Thomas Schermerhorn. 


Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa. Booth 419. Tex- 
tile chemicals, including boil-off. needle. 
and stainless oils; delustrants;  deter- 
gents, softeners, penetrants, kier  as- 
sistants; weighters, and silk oils. Rep.: 
E. Niessen, Dr. Henry H. Gilmann. 
George F. Lobb, George F. Ecker, John 
W. Brown, Harry N. Kopple, Robert 
Zametkin. 


Queens Machinery Corp., Brooklyn. 
N. Y. Booths 88-91. Links-and-Links 


full-automatic knitting machine. Rep.: 


Michael Zimie, Miss M. Zimie. 


Rayon Publishing Corp., New 
York. Booth 87. Textile publishers. 


Reece Button Hole Machine Co., 
Boston. Booths 381-382. Evyelet-end 
buttonhole machine for sweaters, with 
double gimp attachment, equipped with 
thread and cord trimming devices; ad- 
justable fly bar eyelet-end  buttonhole 
machine, for making buttonholes from 
4, to 114 in.; new machine to produce 
oval buttonholes on sweaters having nar- 
row borders; straight-hole machine for 
shirts and underwear, featuring high 
speed of operation. Rep.: F. O. Paul, 


F. A. Reece, Jr., J. H. Pikul and others. 


Robert Reiner, Ine., Weehawken, 
N. J. Booths 410-412, 443-445. Full- 
fashioned hosiery machines, demonstrat- 
ing new Einsiedel-Reiner Combi system; 
high-speed Schneider & Reuthner Tri- 
cot machines. Rep.: Dr. Robert Reiner, 
Fritz Lambach, Paul A. Sullivan, Fer 
dinand Loefler, August Schoenenberg. 


Charles Reitzes, Philadelphia. 
Booth 53A.  Saxmayer machines for 
automatically tying boxes, bundles, 
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packages, skeins of yarn, bolts of cloth, 
etc. Rep.: Chas. Reitzes, H. L. 


Joseph Block, Thomas Walker. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Booths 46-49. Enduro stainless- 
steel sheets, tubes, and other products 
of interest to knitters. Rep.: C. C. Sny- 
der, G. W. Hinkle, E. S. Dehn, C. B.. 


Pharo. 


Robaczynski Machine Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N Y. Booths 154-155, 190-191, 
Improved — high-production —_purlstitch 
knitting machine. Rep.: L. Robaezyn- 


ski, William Cohen. 


Rochester Engineering & Centrif- 
ugal Division of American Laundry 
Machinery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Booths 250-251. Monel-metal and_ stain- 
dyeing machines with  hand- 
honed silk finish to assure chafe-free sur- 
face: Monel-metal centrifugal extractors. 
basket with hand-honed finish: folding 
machine for towels, pillowslips. dish 
cloths, ete. Rep.: R. C. Caine, W. S. 
Anderson, H. B. Curtis. 


Rose Mills, Ine... Philadelphia. 
Booth 194. Line of over 3.000 novelty 
varns. Rep.: H. G. Schnitzler, A. G. 
Adams, Julius Green, and sales repre- 
sentatives, 


Rei 
vellzes, 


less-steel 


Royersford Needle Works, Ine.., 
Roversford, Pa. Booths 399-400. Knit 
ting-machine supplies, including spring: 
beard needles, sinkers, dividers, knocking 
over bits, jacks, ete. Rep.: Ferdinand 
Heller, Fred Heller, R. W. Breidenbach. 
Bob Baker, Charles Bortz. 


San-Knit-ary Textile Mills, Phila 
delphia. Booth 444A. Knitted nets for 
hosiery dyers and knitted bags for silk 
throwsters; featuring soft, fine-mesh nets 
for dyeing sheerest hosiery, and special 
fabrics for wrapping silk skeins. Rep.: 
J. E. Casper, P. D. Dalsimer. 


Saugoit Silk Mfg. Co., Ine... New 
York. Booth 436. Silk yarns for knit- 
ting. Rep.: Thomas Cowan, A. Gavaghan. 
Benjamin S, Grifhn. 


Scholler Bros., Ine., Philadelphia. 
Booths 252-253. Samples of soaps, soften 
ers, sulphonated oils, and finishes: also 
fabrics treated with these products: feat 
uring special attention to the popular 
combination, dull, repellent finishes for 
hosiery, silks. rayons, ete. Rep.: B.C. 
Scholler, L. M. Boyd. W. A. Daniel, 
J. F. Noble, E. S. Atkinson. 


Seott & Williams, Ine... Laconia. 
N. H. Booths 130-141. New HH-PW-NRP 
knitting machine for men’s half hose 
and elastic-top slacks, equipped with 
‘olor in-color-and-ecolot heside color. chain 
striper, and rib interlaced rubber-laying 
in attachment: Komet knitting machines 
in English broad rib, Links-and-Links, and 
children’s hose types: underwear knitting 
machines; samples of fabries and gar 
ments made on above. 


Sees & Faber Co., Ine., Philadel! 
phia. Booths 18-20. Hosiery mill spec ial- 
ties, textile mill supplies. Rep.: J. A. 
Dietrick, R. W. Sees, H. Sehwarz, A. 
Beetle. Charles Rudderow, F. Buckley 


Shell Union Oil Corp., New York. 
Booths 413-414. Petroleum lubricating 
oils and similar products used in’ knit- 
ting, spinning, dyeing, and finishing: 
featuring special needle lubricants for 
flat, full-fashioned, and circular knitting 
machines, loopers, ete. Rep.: Jas. Web 
ster, R. L. Martin. A. Valter, R. Den- 
kens, L. Catling, F. C. Rule. 





Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 





Sewing machines, power 
transmitters. 
. R. Mohney, H. C. 
Peak, George Ide, E. 


Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 27-35. Textile dyeing equipment. 
Rep.: Harry 
son, James E. 
jentine, Perry M. Parrott. 


262A A, 263-265. 


Stone, C. A. Stevens. 


Maclionsall. Joo M: Bel- 


Booths 96-99, Paper cones, tubes, 


_ W. Hillserove. 


Textile publisher Ss. 


Booths 77-78. 


Mereerizing Co., Tryon. 


W. C. Ward. 


loopers, for coarse work: cylinder looper 
up to loop 200-needle work. 


. O. Spindler, New 
Samples ol fabric 
and Simplex 


made on Saupe 


A. Smith. Jr. M. c. Davies, 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chat 


tanooga, Tenn. 197-198, 219-220. 


: also threads. 
. Mathewson. Charles F. Smith, 


Rickman, N. P. Murphy, E. R. Dillmore. 


Stop-Motion Devices Corp.. Brook 
Improved Wesco 
stop-motions 


Rep.: Edward Vos 


control appliances. 


machines with 
tern wheels, and automatic and multiple 


: Sam Misheon, Lester Mish 


A. W. Latta. H. D. Skinner. L. 


r, S. Johnston, George 


Hut hinson. W. T. Rankin, Jr., P. H. 


Kroener, H. Printz, E. 


Fextile publishers. 





spring-needle, and latch-needle knitting 
machines; featuring four-color striper 
on latch-needle machine. Rep.: W. A. 
Ingalls, Harold Fairchild, John Peclet, 
George L. Logan. 


Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Booths 313-316. Knitting- and sewing- 
machine needles, ball and needle bear- 
ings, sinkers and dividers for full- 
fashioned knitting machines. 


Tubize Chatillon Corp., New York. 
Booths 408-409. Rayon yarns and 
fabrics. Rep.: E. H. Bogardus, E. Dud- 
ley Bryan, H. Gold, N. B. Richardson, 
F. R. Scull, L. F. Smith, M. Wise, S. 
W. Woerner. 


Tubular Textile Machinery Corp., 
New York. Booths 64-66. New high- 


speed steaming and finishing machine 
for circular-knitted fabrics, and = warp- 
knitted fabrics sewn tubular. Rep.: 


Kugene 


Jules Walker, Mortimer Cohn, 


Cohn. 


E. W. Twitchell, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 168. Hosiery and knit-goods 
packaging materials; featuring — Fra- 
grant-Pac perfumed hosiery inserts and 
complete hosiery packing sample book. 


Rep.: N. T. Gates, C. W. Middleton. 


Union Special Machine Co... Chi- 
cago. Booths 305-306, 323-324. 330-331, 
348-349, 360-361, 386-387. Industrial 
sewing machines for knitted and woven 
fabrics, including new hosiery seamer 
and machines for attaching elastic to 
hosiery tops, seaming knit goods, and 
over-seaming.  Rep.: T. M. Murphey, 
T. S. Whitsel. C. S. Thompson, N. V. 
Christensen, A. E. Brauch, A. S. Riviere, 
C. L. Rosenquist, A. J. Feigel, and other 
sales representatives. 


United Elastic Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass. Booths 44-45. Klastic webs and 
braids. Rep.: W. E. Dalby, E.R. 
Boehm, R. A. Bishop. H. O. Holling- 
worth, H. J. Lederer, Don L. Hurlbut. 


U. S. Gutta Pereha Paint Co., 
Providence, R. I. Booth 180. Panels 
showing standard shades of Barreled 
Sunlight) paint products for interiors 


and exteriors of knitting plants. Rep.: 


H. F. Eastwood. z. I. Small, Z Earl 
Connell, W. M. Moore, P. R. Gilmore. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R. IL. Booths 176-177. Various 


sizes and styles of ring travelers in 
bronze and steel, emphasizing patented 
exclusive features. Rep.: M. Lee Bol- 
ton, T. L. Maynard, H. J. Smith, Amos 
M. Bowen. 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York. Booths 106-109. Lastex yarn 
for knitting, weaving, and. shirring ap- 
plications; 
with Lastex. Rep.: Paul Linke, Wil- 
liam Barnhardt, Joseph Fodor, Patrick 
KF. Kiernan, D. A. MacNicol, John R. 
Malpass. 


U. S. Textile Machine Co., Scran 
ton, Pa. Booths 26. 26AA-26CC. Mod 
ern large package silk throwing equip 


ment. Rep.: A. W. 


Thomas, James P. 


J. Hugh Bolton, John B. Kingsley. 


United States Testing Co.,. 
Hoboken, N. J. Booths 398. 418. Test 


ing equipment, featuring microscopic 


projection of all types of textile fibers: 
display of types of yarns used in hosier, 
manufacture, and equipment for test 
ing finished hosiery. Rep.: A. L. Bras 
sell, S. B. 


Walker, H. M. Block, 





fabrics and garments made 


Thomas, Pacitie J. 
Marshall, William H. 
Porcher. Mason P, Thomas, R. l. Dalton. 
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Universal Winding Co., Providence. 
a: 2a Booth 148-153. New No. 99 
automatic bobbin winder; No. 44 Roto- 
Coner machine winding paper cones of 
knitting yarns, wood cones for warping 
packages, and all types of packages 
for dyeing; No. 50 Leesona winder 
equipped with latest developments for 
winding silk and rayon. Rep.: R. Lee- 
son, E. O. Smith, R. L. Chisholm, C. H. 
Brown, W. J. Quinn, E. S. Broadbent, 
R. M. Mauldin, S. H. Burns. 


Valdese Mfg. Co., Valdese, N. C. 
Booth 358. Natural and dyed _ single- 
carded yarns. Rep.: E. M. Spencer, 
L. P. Guigou, W. C. Brown, Tom Moore, 
W. Herbert Smith. 


Van Straaten & Havey, Ine., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 431. Silk knitting 
yarns. Rep.: Charles F. Havey, C. Lee 
Havey, T. Y. Wilson, Joseph Monahan, 
M. H. Smith, Bert Berenson, José Louis 
Lainz. 


Engineering Co., Phila- 
delphia Pa. Booths 254-256. Standard 
four-compartment and floating rotary 
hosiery-dyeing machines, of stainless 
steel and Monel metal. Rep.: Morris 
Speizman, Joseph Okey, A. R. Jenny, 
A. Robertson. 


Venango 


Victor Ring Traveler Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R. I. Booth 178. Ring travelers. 
Rep.: E. R. Jerome, John A. Hull, B. 
H. Waterman. 


Wachsman_ Sons, Ine., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Booth 41. Electric stop-motions 
for flat and circular knitting machines, 
featuring new stop-motion which con- 
trols stitch.  Rep.: Ben Wachsman, 
Michael Wachsman. 


Waterman, Currier & Co., Ine., 
Boston. Booths 392-393. Rayon, cotton, 
and mohair yarns. Rep.: H. A. Currier, 
S. E. Fulton, F W. Sundberg, F. L. 
Brayton, C. B. Rapp, R. C. Stidston, 


B. C. Weber, D. M. Martin. 


Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 
Booth 179. Fluorescent lighting fixtures. 


Rep.: H. A. Barnes, R. T. Hardy. 


Whitin) Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Booths 199-202. New high- 
speed warp knitting machine. Rep.: H. 
Albertman. 


William Whitman Co., Ine., New 
York. Booths 242-243. Worsted, merino, 
cotton, spun-rayon, and blended yarns. 
Rep.: M. G. Decatur, J. J. Devlin, W. A. 
Fuller, M. H. Horehler, H. C. Leswing, 
kK. N. Merrill, a. K. Robinson, LP ee 
Stickley, W. C. Strugnell, J. E. Varney, 
R. J. Walsh, C. J. Welles. 


Wildman Mfg. Co.. Norristown, 
Pa. Booths 118—123.  Cireular  knit- 
ting machinery, full-fashioned and_half- 
hose knitting machinery. Rep.: K. Howie, 
F. E. Paul, J. J. Brennan. 


Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co... New — York. Booths 334-337, 
372-373. Industrial sewing machines. 
featuring new Superlock — high-speed 
overseaming machine and new Cut and 
kold) machine for cutting and folding 
labels and hangers. Rep.: G. M. Lewis, 
\. H. Weis, and sales representatives. 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co.. 
Ine., Philadelphia. Booth 350. Worsted 
varns. Rep.: L. FF. Schaeffer, F. S. 
Krecker, G. C. Zimmerman, L. F. Schaef 
fer, Jr. 










